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OLL out your car—step on the 


Starter — two days, two weeks, ora month 
of freedom ahead! 

That’s when you want all the power and 
mileage your car can give. That’s just when 
you ll appreciate Red Crown and Zerolene 
most. Startout with them, usethemallalong 
the way, and you'll be assured of the best 
that 48 years’ refining experience can give. 

And before you start, get a Red Crown 
Mileage Card, at any Standard Oil Service 
Station or dealers—it shows you how to 
drive to get the most mileage—and offers 
a convenient check. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Roadster. LO 
“645 
sedan 735 
‘765 


¥4-Ton Truck $375 


(Chassis Only) 
1-Ton Truck $ 
(Chassis Only) 4 9 5 
All Pricesf. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Coach or 
Coupe . 
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From the day of its announce- 
ment the smoothest Chevrolet in 
Chevrolet history has been win- 
ning new buyers by tens of thou- 
sands each week — because of its 
swift and effortless acceleration; 
its velvety operation at every 
speed; its abundant power and 
because no other car so success- 
fully meets the public demand 
for quality at low cost. 


And now it is offered in brighter, 
more striking Duco colors — its 
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In accordance with Chevrolet's 
policy of keeping its product up- 
to-date in every feature, all Chev- 
rolet cars now carry centralized 
throttle and spark control and an 
automatic stop light on all closed 
models. Greater convenience,driv- 
ing safety, and handling ease for 


Chevrolet owners! — | 

















mooth 


Multiple-cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


smart appearance enhanced, its 
brilliant beauty emphasized! 


Drive the smoothest Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet history—the lowest 
priced car in the world with 
“Body by Fisher”! See your near- 
est Chevrolet dealer today and 
learn for yourself why no other 
car of comparable cost offers an 
equally impressive combination 
of quality construction, modern 
design, modern performance and 
modern appearance! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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LEXANDER HULL, 
whose picture you'll observe 
immediately above, has written 
some hundred (or was it “hun- 


dreds” he said?) stories for the 
magazines since 1915. 

He’s an Oregonian by resi- 
dence, is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of thirty-six or 
seven years of age and a musician 
into the bargain—a composer of 
what he styles “highbrow” music. 

SUNSET readers will remem- 
ber some of his stories; “Road 
Magic” was one, “The Deer- 
Slayers” another. This month 


we have “Wooing Christina,” a . 


delightful tale of a romance 
which flowered against the un- 
likely background of an auto- 
camp! 

And there’s another Alexander 
Hull story scheduled for the near 
Juture—‘The Tree” is its title. 
You'll be looking forward to it 
after reading his story in this 
issue, of that we're certain. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without ope rea ne Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 

postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date. appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
— before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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“We are 


advertised y Y Pe 


by our 


| loving friends” 





Stanley Washburn Haskell and Janet Marie Haskell 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


During the first year of life the growth of cells and tissues 
together with the building of the framework of the body should 
go on rapidly and without interruption, for the foundation 
then laid has a very important bearing upon the baby’s 
general health as he enters the period of childhood. It 1s, 
therefore, very necessary that an infant’s diet contain food 
elements of a form to completely satisfy the constant demand 
for appropriate nutritive material. 





Mellin’s Food and milk properly prepared supplies these 
essential elements of nutrition, and a baby fed in this manner 
not only grows normally during the nursing period, but in later 
life shows the advantage of this well-selected diet by his 
strength and endurance, healthy color, resistance to the ill- 
nesses of childhood and his happy disposition. 


What will be the general condition of the baby at the end 
of the second year is a matter that should always influence the 
selection of the diet during the period of bottle feeding. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Place-and P aes 


e of the Private School 


By Hexen A. Brooks, Director of the Cumnock School, Los Angeles 


cumstances it may be timely for all of us, whether intimately connected with private schools or 


B he: gauntlet has been thrown down. The private school has been challenged. Under these cir- 


not, to meet the issue fairly and squarely and ask ourselves the following questions: What are the 
criticisms of the private school? Are they made sincerely? Are they just? Has the private school a 
place in our national educational life? If so, what is it? 
The criticisms seem to resolve themselves into three: The private school is an expensive institution; 

it is not up to standard; it is undemocratic—un-American in short. 
The private school is a more expensive institution than the public school, it is true, but that is hardly 

the question. Should it not be? Are we not getting what we pay for? An institution where classes 
are small and whose teachers give greater individual attention to their students must necessarily ask a 
higher tuition. Yet, as I look over the list of private schools in our country, those whose prices are 
prohibitive are far in the minority. The larger number are those whose prices are quite in keeping with 


the moderate purse. 


The next criticism is more serious. It is that the private school is not up to standard. To that one 
might answer that there are private schools and private schools, as there are public schools and public 
schools. Not all of the latter are on the accredited list. A goodly proportion of the private schools are 
on the accredited list and in “Class A.” The lists of accredited schools may be obtained from any state 


university. 


Last of all is the criticism that the private school is undemocratic. There may bea few schools 
where social and intellectual snobs are cultivated, but over against them are the many whose standards 
of dress, of personal expense, are extremely modest. At different times I have visited all of the promi- 
nent girls’ private schools of California, and many elsewhere, and have not failed to find a rare spirit 





Boys’ Schools 








PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for littie boy 

Page stands in a class by itself as 

a military school for little boys. 

Sound training in the common 

branches comes first. The military is 

adapted to young boy needs. Parents 

appreciate the atmosphere of under- 

i for their 

little boys. This is the school of 

its kind in America. Writefor the catalog. 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 

volume of western tales, by the head- 

master, at your bookstore or by 

% mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 

master, 1223 Cochran Avenue, Los 











Angeles, California. 























4: 
Military Academy 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West- 
ern universities - new buildings and equip- 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior department for boys 
@ from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Suz. 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 





CAL Preparatory 
IFORNIA schooi for boys 
uilitary. Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All athletics 
. M. Wood, Supt 





e 
Christian influences. Small classes. Mr. C. 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 








of good comradeship which 
makes for the best kind of 
democracy. 


Has then the private school a 
place in the general scheme of 
things? And if so, what is it? 
Should not the purpose of educa- 
tion be to develop qualities of 
leadership? The demand of the 
world is for men and women of 
purpose and power, with sympa- 
thetic hearts, with sane judgment 
and with undimmed faith. Should 
not any institution that can attain 
this end have a place in the liberal 
education scheme? 

While some who voice criti- 
cisms of the private schools are no 
doubt sincere, others do so 
thoughtlessly or for political 
reasons. An instance of the latter 
kind may be cited. An eloquent 
speaker in Los Angeles about a 
year ago was expressing himself 
in florid fashion, bringing a rich 
vocabulary to bear in his denuncia- 
tion of the private school. At the 
conclusion of the speech the prin- 
cipal of one of the private schools 








Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 
University of California's highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most =— 
academic instruction and military training of any school on the 
coast. Christian influences and genuine interest in the needs 
of individual boys Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


The Tamalpais School FOR,BOX? 


A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions 
and stand rds of the best eastern schools. In the hills and 
mild equ:ble climate of Marin County. Supervised outdoor 
sports hiking and camping year round. For catalog address 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6a, San Rafael, Calif. 








PALO ALTO Military 
Academy 

For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School catirornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for co! and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. O. T. C._ For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. 





MILITARY 


WEST COAST fekbemy 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 
A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, can- 
907-S, 


not befound Summer term and camp—Address Box 
Palo Alto, California. 
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of the city approached him and said: 
Whereupon the speaker said in a low aside, 
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in private schools myself and I wouldn’t send them anywhere else.” 
We may well be proud of our public schools as such. The instrument has been perfected, but after 
all it cannot but have something of the quality of a machine because of the very nature of the task which 


confronts it. 


‘Tam the principal of one of those institutions which you consider so 
“Don’t you be disturbed, I have two children 


Where a school numbers its student body by the thousands there is little time or chance 


for the individual touch, the understanding of particular problems or the meeting of an especial need. 
As we read the lives of great men and women we discover that this ‘ 

quality of sympathy and understanding, encountered in youth through 
contact with some older man or woman of vision almost invariably has 


had its influence. 


That is the thing that a private school can give 


more easily than a public school, for its purpose in being is to attain this 
very end—the correction of errors in taste and judgment, the discov- 
ery of latent talents and the encouragement of the best that is in one. 

Parents have the right, in fact it is incumbent upon them, to choose 
within their means the very best educational opportunities for their 
children. For some, these opportunities may come from the public 
school with its stimulus of numbers, with its rare equipment. For 
others, the nerve wear and tear and the constant overshadowing is 





Girls’ Schools 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford: 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations: 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. Week- 
end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Opening of School Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. For illustrated Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, AB. B. 


Mi. School 
§ Sete 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 














Girls’ Collegiate School 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, California. 


The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 




















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL | 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 
credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 
French, “Art, = > Om fae = ife. Riding. 


S. Blake, A. 6.  P 
6029-A West Third St, Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Bishop’ s School Upon the Scrippa 


14, La Jolla, California 


Bosrding and an school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. In echoes a or Eastern Colleges 


The Rt. Rev. rar ke en Board of Trustecs 


ngmatene Be 
Caro! 








more than they can meet success- 


i fully. For them the private school 


with its quieter atmosphere, its 
more intimate association between 
teacher and pupil, is best. 

The fresco painter works with 
a large brush and covers vast 
spaces. The miniature painter 
uses a fine brush and works in 
delicate intimate fashion. Each 
has his place. So may it not be 
that each of these two parts of 
our educational system has its 
place, each supplementing the 
other? 

Should there be at all a question 
involving the existence of the one 
or the other? Should not we ask 
as we consider any school: Is it an 
institution that is instinct witha 
large aim? Has it as its leaders 
men and women of vision and 
exalted purpose? Is the educa- 
tion it furnishes something more 
than mere book knowledge? Is it 
that which will help the student 
to interpret facts in terms of life 
and enable him to meet with 
courage the experiences that life 
may bring? If these questions can 
be answered affirmatively, then 
whether large or small, whether 
public or private, the school 
would seem to have proven its 


right to be. 





classes. 


Girls’ Schools 


THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting . the healthful climate of Marin “po 8D 
hour from San Franciseo. Instruetion in grammar and 





school elasses with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost @ut- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fiel tennis 


court and swimming pool. Track, archery, ri 
enrollment makes y makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 
Miss —— Branson, Headmistress 
A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 


THE KEENEY SCHOOL 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls 
Sacramento, California 
For catalogue address Mrs. Henry Olin Keeney, Principal- 


The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
“A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 

















The Elliott School for Girls 
Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. in bones of cometh eee 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character bui Out-of-door 
er ome open all year. Martha Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Pre-Primary, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments Accredited. 
Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise 8. Edgar 





337 So. Westmoreland Ave., 


E'STLAKE &Girs 


Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 

ag Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Economies. New Buil dings. 

Los Angeles, California 





Special Schools 
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Cumuork School 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful modern buildings. 
Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in Class A, 
preparing students for western and east- 

ern colleges and universities. 
School of Expression 
College Fiterary aqecisiinion in Voice, 
Telling. iter: pg ba 
ic 


me a lessons or 
special open to professional men 
and women. 
Write for Catalogue. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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NEW E. Barrington novel is, 

of course, an event. ‘‘Chaste 

Diana,” “The Divine Lady,” 

“Glorious Apollo” —one after 

the other each has rung the 

bell, so to speak, in a¥steady crescendo. 

It remains for the next few months to show 

whether the new one, “The Exquisite 

Perdita” will continue the tradition as far 
as popularity goes. 

Our guess is that it will. 

At bottom, however, it’s not the 
story that you have in “The Divine 
Lady.” Mrs. Beck touched the high point 
in her historical romances with that novel, 
in our opinion, and it’s not so simple a 
matter for any novelist to repeat ad lib. 

What will carry “Perdita” through, for 
one thing, is Mrs. Beck’s increased suavity 
of method. In all three of her earlier cos- 
tume novels the author has worked 
strictly to plan, nor does she depart from 
that plan in this new one. Naturally, out 
of repetition in formula grows a gain in 
facility and “The Exquisite Perdita” is an 
excellent sample of the E. Barrington 
method at its smoothest. 

The story is entertaining enough and 
light enough. Built up out of nothing by 





HAVE YOU READ ALL 
THE BEST SELLERS 
AND ARE READY FOR 
A FRESH NEW NOVEL? 


Ask your bookseller to 
show you these: 


THE ens LETTER 
By W. S. MASTERMAN 


That G. K. CHESTERTON, who knows 
what good detective stories are and writes 
them, praises this enthusiastically, is in- 
troduction enough. 


LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL 
By CAMILLA YORK 


A lively tale in which Lavinia and the 
notorious Princess Debelowsky play bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock for the soul of 
Peter Grahame. 


THE STOOPING VENUS 
By BRUCE MARSHALL 


A diverting story of a charming girl trying 
to be cynical and “‘modern.’ 


THE DETECTIVE’S SADA 
By CHARLES BARR 


A capital plot, an federaiies background, 
and a fascinating contrast of French and 
English methods, combine to please. 


NOT - AFRAID 
By DANE COOLIDGE 


Aripping ‘‘western,”’ by a man who knows 
his Arizona as do few. 


DEVICES AND DESIRES 
By VERA WHEATLEY 
A fine tale of youth, its folly, crudity, and 
beauty. 
Each, $2.00. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the brilliant Dick Sheridan, who alter- 
nately bullied and coaxed the great Gar- 
rick into bolstering up her beauty with 
a smattering of stage technique, Mary 
Robinson,—Perdita as she was known to 
the theatergoers and later to the scandal- 
mongers of her day,—floats from page to 
page with all the airy beauty of a bit of 
thistledown. And with all the inconse- 
quence of a piece of fluff, too, for the mat- 
ter of that. Nothwithstanding all of the 
difficulties into which the author plunges 
her, one doesn’t seem quite to worry 
about Perdita. 

Mrs. Beck has costumed her piece gor- 
geously. Her parade of notables, through 
green room and lobby, through drawing 
room and palace, is so brilliant, so colorful 
that it’s almost too much of a good 
thing. One recalls faintly the old time 
poster man’s favorite rhapsody when the 
minstrel show came to town; you remem- 
ber, “A Glittering Gorgeous Galaxy,” 
etcetera, etcetera? 

Overdone or not, though, it is this 
brave show of tinsel which gives the book 
such substance as it has; which will, to 
use a pet Americanism, finally “put it 
across.”’ In the case of “The Divine Peay" 
Mrs. Beck had a story in Emma Hamilton. 
In Perdita there is not so much a story 
as a single, sometimes pathetic figure; a 
figure which although lively never comes 
quite alive. The scenery, then, must be 
accented in order to carry the story 
along. 

But if it is,—well, what of it? “The 
Exquisite Perdita” is historical fiction of 
the clever, facile, sparkling sort; it is in- 
tended to be just that. And it will be 
read and enjoyed, for it is an enjoyable 
story, for what it is. 


The Silver Spoon 


UST how far one is expected to con- 

sider the new Galsworthy book, 
“The Silver Spoon,” (Scribner), a part of 
the Forsyte Saga, is not quite clear. The 
book is distinctly in the Forsyte tradition, 
but even though this is the case, and al- 
though various of the Forsytes figure in 
the story, we don’t quite feel that this 
new book has the solidity, the significance 
which marks the novels of the Saga 
proper. 

Nevertheless, “The Silver Spoon” is an 
eminently workmanlike, thoroughly read- 
able novel which is all, perhaps, that 
should concern us. 

The story,—half of it,—is that of Fleur 
Forsyte, who married Michael Mont as 
you'll remember if you are a follower of 
the Forsyte fortunes, and Marjorie Fer- 
rar, her mortal enemy, a young lady who 
lives as the jacket has it, “dangerously.” 

The other half of the story, so to put it, 
concerns young Michael himself, new to 
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Parliament and, in the manner of young 
politicians, ready to espouse almost any 
cause just so it’s a noble one. Michael’s 
hobby is the “‘parlous state of England” 
as his economic cheek Sir James Foggart, 
expresses it, and his serio-comic antics in 
support of the theory of “Foggartism” 

are amusing enough. Thus the complete 
book,—very nicely designed to give Mr. 

(Continued on page 96) 





Recent Books 
in Brief Review 
Fiction 

The Silver Forest. By Ben 
Williams. (Dutton, $2.00) 

Who killed Bill Wardle? Mr. Williams 
tells you at the end of this excellent mys- 
tery yarn written against the background 
of the wintry Maine woods. 

Code of Men. By Homer King Gor- 
don. (Crowell, $2.00) 

Readers of SuNSET wil: :emember this 
story of Smiling Jim Lawson and his 
fight for water rights—and a girl. We 
thought this was a crackerjack Western 
story when we published it and we still 
think so. 

The Housemaid. By Naomi Royde- 
Smith. (A. A. Knopf, $2.50) 

A cleverly written English novel in 
which the careers of a housemaid and her 
parlourmaid daughter are a good deal 
more absorbing than the doings of their 
employers. 

Hill-Billy. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
(Harpers, $2.00) 

A story of the “strong” type, written 
around the hill people of the Ozarks. 

Odtaa. By John Masefield. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00) 

A tremendously adventurous tale of 
South America and rebellions and other 
complications, with what Mr. Masefield 
no doubt believes to be a touch of 
romance. Like the author’s “Sard 
Harker,” this yarn rather fails of con- 
viction. 

East of Mansion House. 


Ames 


By Thomas 4 


Burke. (Doran, $2.00) 

A group of short stories by the author 
of “Lim + ct Nights” and very much 
in the same vein. 


Miscellaneous 


The Mind of the Millionaire. By 
Albert W. Atwood. (Harper, $2.50) 

Mr. Atwood has discovered some 
hitherto unsuspected points about the 
rich man’s psychology and makes, in 
this book quite an entertaining business 
of telling you about them. 

High Country. By an? Ryley 
Cooper. (Little, Brown, $2.50 

This is a book for all those who are 
fond of the high country above the 
timber line. The volume is a most 
interesting presentation of the Rockies 
as they used to be and as they are today. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Our great temptation 


is to make this the highest priced 
| motor oil on the market. Its quality 


and performance amply justify 
the action. 


None but the finest western crudes 
go into the refining of Aristo Motor 
Oil. Itis a lubricant fit for the finest 
motors made. 








It could sell for twice as much and 
not be a better oil. 





Motor Oil 





At 
Union Oil Service Stations 
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an ndependen eéaiers Union Oil Comp Ly 


of the First Class 
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IRST, this month, a pleasant 


letter from Mr. W. P. Rosin- 
SON, president of the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission regarding 
E. A. VANDEVENTER’S article 
on that project in the June issue. Lack of 
space—and perhaps modesty—forbids 
our printing his letter in full, but we 
should like to quote one or two paragraphs. 

He says, in part: 

“It is always interesting, I think, for the 
doers of any great work, caught in the 
whirlpool stress and strain of actual con- 
struction, to raise the vision and look down 
upon their handiwork from the point of 
view of an observer. I have enjoyed doing 
this through Mr. Vandeventer’s eyes. The 
article is well done. It presents the history 
of the Tunnel from its economic necessity, 
with its coloring of the great spirits who 
conceived and dared and failed—as judged 
by the accepted standards of achievement. 

“It is most timely also, because, as is 
always the case, some of the enthusiasm for a 
great endeavor is, apt to abate during long 
continued gruelling difficulties. Rock and 
steel and powder and mud do not appeal 
to the imagination. Restatements of 
articles of faith, therefore, are necessary 
at times. This Mr. Vandeventer has done 
and his article, I hold, has contributed to 
the ultimate success which we who are ‘car- 
rying on’ have never doubted.” 

It will be pleasant for Mr. VaANnpE- 
VENTER—and for SuNsET—to feel that, 
even in so small a degree, they have 
jointly contributed to the “ultimate 
success’ of so great an_ undertaking. 
And we extend to Mr. Rosinson our 
joint thanks for taking the trouble to 
tell us so wholeheartedly how he feels. 

t t é 
O the current issue next, then. 
There’s “Rope Your Own,” on 
pages 12 and 13. The 


Mrs. RicHarp Lyman’s article on old fur- 
niture inthe West—pages 22 and 23 in this 
issue. Anyone who has ever combed the 
antique shops or sat through three hours 
of auction to spend all of five minutes 
bidding on the one precious piece, will 
appreciate the significance of the title. 

Mrs. Lyman 1s a California collector 
and known widely as an authority on her 
subject. ‘ ‘ - 

N “The Mission Play,” pages 34 

and 35, C. CrypE Cook has told 
the story of Joun Steven McGroarty’s 
inspiration and how it finally blossomed 
into the world-famous Mission Play. 
For fourteen years this spectacle has 
been a feature of the summer season in 
California, growing at last to the stage 
where a complete new playhouse has been 
necessary. 

Unique in America, this memorial 
pageant is comparable only to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. The story of its 
conception and growth is worth your while. 

? ? ? 
ILL James is represented in 
this issue, too. A great deal of 
sentimental balderdash has been written 
about wild horses, but not very much 
reliable, first-hand information about 
them has found its way into print. 
Witt James, in “The Last Catch at 
Sand Wash,” tells you what it really 
feels like to capture a horse that is a 
horse—and to let him go again. _ IIlus- 
trated with James’ own drawings, of 
course. 
? ? ? 
LETTER from the El Centro 
Chamber of Commerce catches us 
up on a matter of highways in the South. 


Mr. CARMICHAEL, secretary of that 
body, writes: 

“T note in your July number, in the 
“Pulse of the West” department, the state- 
ment, ‘But in the South, the roads crossing 
the desert to Needles and to Las Vegas are 
still temporary rough structures.’ 

“You will be glad to know that the road 
from Yuma and Phoenix to the Plank Road 
is all gravelled and open; also that the Sand 
Hill Road, (the Plank Road), is over two- 
thirds completed and that over half the 
paved stretch is open to the public. The 
gravelled road from the High Line Canal to 
Holtville is also open and the El] Centro- 
Holtville Road is completed and opened.” 
Of course we’re delighted—and so are 

our motorist readers—to know that im- 
provements have been made and that 
the roads remarked by Mr. CarRMICHAEL 
are now in such good shape. And we’re 
glad, too, to have an opportunity to make 
the correction. 
? ? ? 

OR next month there’s one feature 

in particular to which we’d like to 
call your attention. 

The ever-popular question of what’s 
the matter with our schools has received 
its meed of discussion—perhaps more 
than it deserves. Now a school principal 
has been moved to say a word in rebuttal. 

“What’s the matter with parents?” 
she asks; and not altogether without 
cause, it seems to us. 

ApvELE Humpurey is the name of the 
teacher who has been bold enough to 
utter this query and her article will be a 
feature of the October issue. 

? ? ? 


EXT month there’s the first instal- 
ment of a new serial by Jackson 
GREGORY. “The Sword of Don 


Julian” is its title; it is 





“Head Wrangler” is 
Exuiott C. Lincoitn. He 
has published poems in 
SuNSET, has written two 
volumes of Western 
verse, written magazine 
articles and short stories 
mostly about the West, 
homesteaded, worked 
with cow outfits, and 
done various and sundry 
other things to keep him- 
self thoroughly busy 
while holding down his 
real job as professor of 
English at Pomona Col- 
lege. 

He doesn’t tell us that 
he has personally wran- 
gled dudes, but how else 
would he know the game 
from the inside, as he 
evidently does? 

? ? ? 








a “costume” romance of 
Old Mexico and the 
southern tip of California 
in the days when a sword 
meant something—1769 
to be exact. 

Beautiful Mariposa, 
the Butterfly; Don Julian 
himself; faithful, blun- 
dering Pedro, ready to 
rush into the jaws of 
death for his beloved 
master; Captain Sala- 
zar, thorough villain— 
their pictures flash before 
us as we name their 
names, so clearly did we 
see them as we read. 

And you'll thrill to 
their adventures, too, as 
you read this story of 
the days when California 
was thought to be a fab- 
ulous island and only a 








“T‘INDERS Keep- 
ers’ is the titlethe 
editors have chosen for 
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THE PASSING OF THE OLD WEST 
Reproduced by courtesy of the artist, Burt Procter 
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handful of hardy souls 
were brave enough to try 
to prove it anythingelse. 
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Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the 

deep woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have 

not come, better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find 
‘Have a Camel” the password to friendliness, everywhere, 
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WHEN glad vacation time 
again is here. Ah, then — 
when straight ahead lie the 
great woods and sparkling 
waters of your own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 

For each happy day is 
more satisfying, more rest- 
ful for the companionship 
of Camels. Camels have 
never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of 
such choice tobaccos. Cam- 
els are so perfectly blended 
that they never leave a cig- 
aretty after-taste. Rolled 
into Camels is the utmost 
in cigarette goodness and 
enjoyment. 

So as you start away for 
a deserved vacation. As the 
long road calls you on to 
unexplored land. When 
each day you feel more joy- 
ously rested—taste then the 
perfect contentment. When 
it’s your right to be happy, 
have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 


















/Vhen vacation time 
has come again—and you’re 
i off in your car for the land 
* of carefree outdoors 
s —have a Camel! 





Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 


price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 












































Performance’ Performance is usually 
the first quality considered by the 
buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, 
and a host of other requirements must 
be satisfied—the motor car must first 
of all meet easily every demand of travel 
and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. 
Closed car speed is the true criterion. 


PACKARD 





a a ne ne are a 








Even the largest of the improved 
Packard Six and Packard Eight closed 
models, fully loaded, ask no odds of 
any car built—either in traffic or on 
the open road. 


The top speed of Packard cars is too 
great for safe use anywhere off a speed- 
way. But the power is there—reflected 
in a new standard of traffic agility and 
hill-climbing ability—the marvel of new 
owners. 
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“You don’t want to get the idea we're following 
you,” she said coldly 


Mv 


Wooing Christina 


By ALEXANDER HULL 


of a 


ef Story 
Professor and ZJwo 


Young Lady Tourists 


OGER EDWARD NILES 
was laying out his dishes on 
his own small folding-table 
when a familiar squeak ap- 
prised him that once more 
the Ford sedan with which he had first be- 
come acquainted some hundreds of miles 
south was parking just behind him. His 
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own car lay between an alderand a fir. The 
sedan was coming to rest between the fir 
and a cedar. He knew the squeak very 
well, though he did not know what caused 
it. For that matter, no one else knew, 
either. It was not like any other squeak 
he had ever heard. 

The owner of the squeak, and conse- 
quently of the car which interestingly 
sponsored it, had informed Roger Edward 
in the shade of Mt. Shasta that the car 
had visited at that time no less than thirty 
official autoclinics, all of which had failed 
to diagnose the noise. Unofficially, Miss 
Bates—Leila Bates—said she supposed 
enough amateur auto-mechanics to make 
a good-sized town if they were lumped to- 
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gether had also failed to locate the squeak. 
That was before she had become fed-up 
with Roger Edward Niles. 

However, he laid down his bone-handled 
knife and fork, and turned about and said 
politely: 

“Hello! Isn’t this jolly!’ 

He meant their coming, and the very 
neatandattractivecamp: THE HEARTH 
AND HOME AUTO CAMP—TWO 
BITS PER DAY. 

Miss Bates, scrooging out from under 
the wheel of her car, flashed a pair of very 
black and contemptuous eyes at him. 

“You don’t want to get the idea we’re 
following you,” she said coldly. 

And little Miss Christina Chloe Colby, 
who was traveling with her, giggled. 

This was the third time Miss Bates had 
made this cutting remark to him. He was 
well aware that she regarded him as a 
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total loss. He was even pretty well ap- 
prised of the reason for it. Whenever he 
thought of the reason there was produced 
in his face the effect which had once 
caused a girl in one of his classes at Alpine 
to whisper, indifferent to his hearing: 
“Holy Mike, lookit the prof blush, 
Gerty!” He was infuriated by it now, 
because he knew that it would please Miss 
Bates to think she had caused it. He 
wasn’t really following them—or allowing 
them to follow him, rather. Christina was 
simply a likable youngster and, well, he 
liked her that was all. Why not? 

“T should never have dreamed of accus- 
ing you,” he said stiffly. 

Again that enchanting little giggle came 
from the invisible Miss Colby. 

A few miles back in the town through 
which he had recently passed he had seen 
a moving-picture house. The cinema was 
a form of entertainment which Christina 
Chloe Colby had confessed to him she 
adored. He would show Miss Bates 
whether she could stand between Chris- 
tina and him! And he would do it by in- 
viting Miss Colby to go to the show with 
him. He would treat Miss Colby’s lovely 
blue eyes to the sartorial splendors of 
Rudolph Valentino, whatever his own re- 
actions to that gentleman might be, and 
to an ice cream soda as well—this being a 
form of nourishment of which, she had in- 
formed him, she was passionately fond. 


UT he would not include Miss Bates. 

He turned to the preparation of his 
supper, lighting a two-burner stove. His 
movements were swift and methodical. 
He knew just what to do and when to do 
it. He had chipped beef nicely browned 
and frizzling while Miss Bates was still 
working the force pump of her stove. He 
had the beef off, warming by the reflector, 
and eggs scrambling, by the time she suc- 
ceeded in lighting her burners. He had 
opened a small can of asparagus tips and 
set them beside a bottle of excellent salad- 
dressing, and had dished his eggs and beef 
and was pouring his tea, when there was 
an explosive “Damn!” from Miss Bates. 
She had allowed the coffee-pot to boil 
over, and her fire was extinguished. More- 
over, from the annoyed sounds which fol- 
lowed from her lips, interrupted by gig- 
gles from Christina Chloe, it appeared 
that the stove would not relight. 

From the corner of his eye Roger Ed- 
ward observed these things. In three 
previous camps he had been stationed 
alongside these young ladies, and on each 
occasion their haphazard attempts to pre- 
pare food had given him a faintly ma- 
licious interest. He was himself deft about 
almost everything. Apparently neither of 
these girls had the least aptitude for any- 
thing domestic. Miss Colby took their 
ineptness as a joke; Miss Bates generally 
boiled over, like her coffee. On two of the 
three occasions their supper had finally 
failed to materialize as supper and they 
had gone off to hunt a restaurant. 

Most politely Roger Edward now ad- 
vanced. and offered the use of his stove, 
only asking, as he put it, that they try not 
to stop it up with coffee grounds. 

Miss Bates looked at him furiously for 
a moment—the had a fleeting impression 
that, oddly enough, he rather liked her 
angry—and it was obviously on the tip 
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Christina: 


Alexander Aull 











of her tongue to decline, but Miss Colby 
giggled and forestalled her with: 
“Oh, thanks awfully! Aren’t you good!” 
Miss Bates, flushed and—again the im- 
pression—rather gloriously sulky, shook 
the coffee-pot and took it over to Roger 


Edward’s stove. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity he whispered to Chris- 
tina Chloe: 

“Would you care anything about seeing 
a film tonight? I noticed as I passed 
through town that Valentino was there— 
in ‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’ I believe.” 


UT Miss Bates had the ears of some 
wild creature of the woods, or— 
rather, dreadful thought!—of a school- 
teacher, and she said before Miss Colby 
could reply: 
“We surely would. Thanks so much!” 
Christina Chloe, pausing to giggle, sec- 
onded her. “Lovely! I’ve only seen that 
four times—and every time I nearly ex- 
pired with ecstasy!” 
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Miss Bates turned from the stove with 
a look of triumph. Her dark eyes dared 
him to exclude her now. But it seemed 
suddenly to Roger Edward that there was 
something rather wistful and hurt in 
them. Leila Bates, as she had told him be- 
fore she had become angry with him, was a 
school-teacher not by choice, but by ne- 
cessity. Just for an instant he realized 
that Miss Bates might easily be harried 
and unhappy in her life, as he was in his, 
and he had no desire to hurt her. 

“That’s awfully jolly,” he said, quite 
sincerely, and he looked straight at Hiss 
Bates as he said it. He certainly had 
scored, for she was visibly embarrassed. 

“The coffee!” he cried sharply. 

She tore her eyes from his and sprang 
toward it just in time to save Roger Ed- 
ward’s stove from extinction. He had no 
idea why she was boiling the pot again, 
anyway, but he hadn’t considered it his 
business to tell her so. Miss Colby had 
worried open a can of red beans and an- 
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When Roger Edward inquired 
mildly what was going on, the 
man looked him over insolently 
and asked how come he was 
horning in? 


Shasta Springs. It was at Ash- 
land that Miss Bates had first 
remarked that they were not 
following him. That time she 
had said it very nicely. It was 
there also that he had begun 
to notice Christina Chloe rather 
more than Leila Bates. He had 
thought the first day that 
Christina Chloe’s little giggle 
was probably an indication of 
featherweight brains. His gen- 
eral experience with giggling girls 
—he had had many of them in 
his classes at Alpine—was that 
they were hard to put up with. 
They got on one’s nerves. But 
at Ashland he encountered Miss 
Colby down town, and Miss 
Bates was not with her, and he 
had then and ‘there revised his 
estimate of her. Radiant good 
looks he had granted her at first 
sight; he saw then that she had 
more than that. 


T Medford they drove 

in half an hour after he 
did, and there Miss Bates’ pre- 
vious remark seemed to have 
lost its geniality. 

At Grants Pass she was even 
less cordial. 

In fact, Miss Bates had 
shown an increasing dislike for 
him, and she had evidenced it, 
among other means, by obtrud- 
ing her a apes, age 
Roger Edward and Miss Colby 
in such a way that an exchange 
of confidences—and almost of 
talk—was quite out of the 
question. 

At Roseburg he had missed 
them. Tonight again he had 
been more fortunate or 








other of corn. They heated these, scorch- 
ing both if the evidence of Roger Edward’s 
nose was worth anything, and presently, 
producing half a dozen pallid cinnamon 
buns, they ate, sparingly and critically, of 
the food they had prepared. 


H* momentary feeling of sym- 
pathy for Miss Bates rapidly 
suc- 
ceeded in inserting herself as though 


evaporated. At the theater she 


casually into a seat between Roger Ed- 
ward and Christina Chloe. He rather 
liked the film, but Miss Bates was very 
cynical. At the ice cream parlor after- 
ward she only sipped at an inexpensive 
drink. 

Moreover, she effectually prevented 
Miss Colby from sitting in the front seat 
on the return to the auto-camp by the 
simple expedient of getting into that seat 
herself. And, upon reaching the camp, 
she promptly put her arm through Miss 
Colby’s, and with a pleasant: “Thanks so 
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much for the show,” led Christina Chloe 
to the sedan. 

She would have succeeded in completely 
ruining the evening but for one thing. And 
that was that, as the girls walked toward 
their car, Christina Chloe, turning her 
head, her bonny, golden head, sent a long, 
laughing look back at Roger Edward. For 
the moment he was repaid for everything 
in his past, and for all the hurt he might 
receive in the future. 

But the exaltation did not last, and 
when he had put up his bed—he had a 
most ingenious little bed of heavy brown 
canvas with a canopy and copper insect 
screens, and little curtains that cleverly 
opened and closed them, and he could 
stand it anywhere that there was six feet 
of ground, and the most driving rain had 
simply no show at all of getting inside it— 
when he had set up his bed and crawled 
into it, he began to do some very sober 
thinking. 

He had encountered the girls first at 
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had he? 

He doubted it, and he decided that he 
would get up early tomorrow and leave 
the camp. The girls were going on, he 
thought, all the way to Portland. He 
would drive a short distance and stop and 
let them pass him. And finally he would 
go back to Alpine and forget this brief 
madness. 

Roger Edward Niles, Ph. D., was 
twenty-eight. He had taught for five 
years in Alpine College, where he was sec- 
ond in the English department. Asso- 
ciate Professor, the catalog said. Roger 
Edward put it “Goat.” He had gone to 
Alpine fresh from some very inspiring 
academic work to beat against a stone 
wall. Dr. Kenyon, his superior, was a 
man with an iron hand. He was of the old 
school. He had no shame in stating his 
belief that the novel had ended with 
Dickens and Thackeray, and that Poe and 
Stevenson had said the last word in the 
field of the short story. That seems quite 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A man from Pittsburgh tackles a horse from Powder River 


Wise Cattlemen 
Teese Days 
Wrangle Dudes 


ce ITTLE Fox— Ginger — Splash 
Acorn—Chicken—Cream Puff— 
Cute — Hornet—” 

Sounds like the queen of the 
fairies calling the rol! of her personal 
attendants, doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t. 
It’s only me, ex-cow-man since we all 
went broke together in 1919—you can’t 
raise six-cent beef on ten-per-cent money 
—now sitting on the top rail of the horse 
corral, where it’s hotter than the Seven 
Brass Hinges and dustier than anything I 
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can think of. I’m reading from my night 
list the horses I want caught out for the 
dudes that plan to ride after supper. In 
other words, observe the boss wrangler on 
a good-sized dude ranch trying to act like 
he’s right busy on a part of his regular job. 

I’m not saying I went hunting for that 
job. It was sort of wished on me, but it 
isn’t such a bad one after all. Horses and 
folks—they’re most always an interesting 
combination. 

Dude ranching is a rather new business, 
as businesses go. It got its start some 
twenty years back when the fellows out 
here who ran cattle, especially those who 
happened to be located in good fishing 
country, began to be pestered by their 
relatives and friends from the big eastern 
cities—folks who were looking for a new 
sort of vacation where they’d get a chance 
to rough it a little. Most of us were right 
hospitable for a while, till the cost of en- 
tertaining got too big for an ordinary cat- 
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Black or white—what’s the odds 


Rope 


tle man, then in self-defense we clapped 
on a good stiff charge, and the dude in- 
dustry was under way. It certainly did 
surprise us to find it growing, almost over 
night, into an amusement enterprise that 
more than makes up for what we lose on 
cows. All through Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho you'll find the dude ranch game 
running strong. And I’ll bet there’s 
close to five million dollars brought into 
Wyoming during July and August by the 
dude trade alone. 


Wye do we get them? Mostly 
from the big cities—wealthy folks, 
of course, and their children. There’s a 
sprinkling of professional men too, doctors 
and lawyers, and schoolma’ams who want 
to get the chalk dust out of their lungs for 
alittle while. We might even draw an oc- 
casional old-timer from this part of the 
country; somebody who’s made his pile, 
can’t locate any of the old gang, and yet 
wants to play he’s young again. 

It’s fun to watch a new dude when he 
strikes our place. When he climbs out of 
the auto that’s brought him forty miles 
from the railroad and first lamps the 
bunch loafing on the ranch house porch 
he’s apt to give a little start and sort of 
back up. IT’ll bet he’s thinking over—or 
she’s thinking over, because fully half are 
shes—the riding clothes packed in his 
trunk, and wondering what he’s going to 
do with them. He sees a lot of young 
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folks, both kinds, in blue overalls and 
high-heeled cowboy boots, he sees bright 
colored rodeo shirts and silk neckerchiefs 
and the big range hats we all wear out 
here. Maybe two-three pair of chaps. 
And especially he sees, and hears, the big, 
jingling Mex spurs. 


E encourage our dudes to dress 

up, even carry a full stock of wild 
clothes at our ranch store. It helps the 
Senator and the Missus Senator and all the 
Senator kids forget their dignity. They be- 
gin to use first names about the time they 
make the big break and buy spurs. And 
speaking of spurs, every new lot the store 
keeper gets in I go down there with a file 
and round off the rowels good and blunt. 
There’s no sense looking for trouble. 

Some folks think we make the dudes 
use a stock saddle for the same reason— 
part of the costume. Nothing to it. Fact 
is the stock saddle is by long odds the 
safest and most comfortable seat yet made 
for riding a hard gaited horse in rough 
country. And the horn comes in mighty 
handy to a green rider. 

When a new dude first shows up at the 
corral I give him a saddle and blanket, 
both branded with a number he’s sup- 
posed to remember. Then I ask him what 
kind of horse he wants. I just ask that to 
be polite, because there aren’t but two 
answers to the question, and I know them 
both. Either, “I don’t care a thing about 
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Headed right, anyhow 


Your Own! 


the color, but do give me something abso- 
lutely gentle because I can’t ride a bit,” 
or, “Now say, Joe, don’t you fret over 
me. You get me something about four 
years old, with good legs and plenty of 
life.” 

Now my job depends on keeping folks 
happy and satisfied if possible, but any- 
how safe. We've got only one kind of 
horse for the new dude, the safe kind. It’s 
just as hard for anybody to tell the truth 
about his riding as it is for a woman to 
give you a fair estimate of her husband. 
Bound to be prejudiced one way or the 
other. Of course if after a couple of days 
I see the dude has some savvy with a 
horse I fix him up a little better. 


OMETIMES I makes mistakes. A 

middle-aged chap, named—we'll say— 
Eastland, showed up at the corral without 
asking for a horse, just sat on the fence 
the first morning and watched. When he 
finally did hunt me up he told me he 
hadn’t ridden any the last few years, felt 
sort of soft. I could pick one to suit my- 
self, he said. I gave him Spider, coming 
seventeen next spring. Plumb gentle, of 
course, but too rough gaited for the 
women folks. 

Well, I watched a while, and Eastland 
didn’t strike me as anything to yell about 
as arider. Oh, he could cinch on a saddle, 
all right, and he didn’t try to climb up the 
off side, but he just didn’t impress me any. 
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By the 
Head 
Wrangler 


Then the Boss comes home with a party 
he’s been guiding in the mountains, and 
pretty soon he sends for me. 

“What horse did you give Eastland?” 
he asks. 

“Spider,” I tell him. “He didn’t look 
to me like much of a rider.” 


“c H,” says the Boss, “he didn’t! Be- 
ing young, mavbe vou never heard 
of a fellow by the name of Eastland that was 
scratching broncs for all the big Montana 
outfits twenty years ago. Maybe, not 
reading the papers. you don’t know it was 
a man by the same name won the bucking 
championship at Pendleton in 1914. Maybe 
you haven’t heard of an Eastland who 
struck oil at Cat Crick And maybe you 
don’t know that Mr. Eastland is just wait- 
ing here to visit with a couple of New 
Yorkers and slip over a little business deal. 
What do you reckon you'd better do about 
it?” 
“Are you going to tell the boys?” I ask 
him. 

“T am not,” says the Boss, looking me 
in the eye. 

So I gave Eastland my own top horse, 
Randy, which I keep in the stable and 
feed grain. But somehow the boys found 
out. It still pleases them a lot. 

Just the same we get plenty that can’t 
ride at all when they come, though mostly 
they pick it up pretty easy. The kids es- 
pecially. They sure love it. About all we 
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have to do with them is watch out they 
don’t kill themselves running their ponies 


down hill. 
I F it keeps me busy handling the dudes 


I don’t mind confessing that the 
horses themselves aren’t much behind as 
trouble makers. We have anywhere from 
130 to 160in the corral every morning. All 
I have to do is know each horse by name, 
know his age, disposition, and habits of 
life, see that he’s properly shod, watch 
that he isn’t taken on a trip that’s too 
much for him, and send him to the moun- 
tain pasture the minute he develops any 
bad habit or shows signs of overwork. A 
horse isn’t a Ford. 

But a western cayuse is something like 
a Ford in this: wherever you find him 
there’s apt to be doings. Multiply him by 
a hundred, mix in 
the same number of 
dudes for good 
measure, and you'll 
see why the corral 
is our center of inter- 
est. Funny things, 
exciting things, any- 
thing can happen 
there, and most 
everything does. 

The other day I 
saddled up for a 
lady who said she 
could ride. She 
started off all right, 
but pretty quick she 
came trotting back 
to the corral, where 
she sort of hung 
round for a minute, 
then rode off again. 
Then she comes 
trotting back a second time. One of the 
boys sings out and asks her if she’s for- 
gotten something, but—well, I see a look 
in hereye that says mighty plain she hasn’t 
come back on purpose. When I went out 
to her I learned she hadn’t the slightest 
idea how to guide a western horse—or any 
other kind, I guess. That pony would start 
away from the corral, go as far as he felt 
liked—couple hundred yards, maybe— 
then when his rider didn’t show signs of 
being wishful of anything further he’d just 
turn round and trot home. 


‘, X TELL, such little pleasantnesses 

are happening, not once in a 
while, but pretty near continuous. That’s 
why a new dude, who begins by showing 
up at the corral only when he wants to 
ride, soon learns he’s missing a lot of fun. 
Then he graduates into a rail-bird, loafing 
on the fence at all hours when entertain- 
ment might possibly be in order. At first 
he’s polite, but as he gets to know the 
crowd better he begins to make cheerful 
remarks to other dudes who find them- 
selves in trouble. They don’t resent it, 
either. They know they’ll get back at 
him some time. 

After two-three days of this he begins 
to feel the itch to do things for himself. 
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Some afternoon when there aren’t many 
folks about he picks up a spare rope and 
tries a throw or two at a post. Now he’s 
lost. He’s a corral fan for keeps. There’s 
something fascinating about a rope that 
keeps leading a man on and on once he’s 
made his start. He may even get the bug 
for rope spinning, and if he does he won’t 
care how hot the sun is, just so long as 
there aren’t too many round to watch him 
practise. As soon as he learns one stunt 
there are.a dozen more ahead to keep him 
busy. 

Well, here’s our dude developed into a 
corral fan, and if he’s a good dude the end 
of it all is that we present him with the 
thirty-third degree of dudedom, in two 
parts. First we invite him to help wrangle 
the saddle bunch. That means rolling out 
at half past six in the morning and riding 
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Full speed ahead! 


up to the pasture to bring them in. Now 
that pasture is two miles long by a mile 
and a half wide. It’s cut up into hills and 
coulees allover. It’s full of shale rock and 
thorn brush. That’s why it takes a real 
rider on a real horse to haze in a bunch of 
cayuses off their feeding ground. We 
raise a good sized squad of these riders 
every season though. And I have an idea 
the pretty girls learn fastest of all. But 
that may be just my personal weakness. 

For the second part of the degree we let 
the dude go into the corral and rope his 
own horse, or any other that’s wanted. 
This comes when we know he can keep 
his head, pick his own out of the bunch, 
and get him with either the single short- 
arm swing or the backhand loop. The 
big loop, swung round and round the head, 
won’t go in a crowded corral. First place 
there isn’t room for it, and second place it 
scares the stock—starts them running. 
We don’t want them stirred up too much. 

When a dude has reached this stage he 
begins to be sort of patronizing to the 
newcomers, and likewise some real use on 
the ranch. A good many of them make 
it; some never do. 

We had a lawyer from Ohio out here one 
summer who got so good I offered him a 
steady job. He acted more tickled than if 
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the oil crowd had handed out a twenty- 
year retainer. I wasn’t kidding him, 
either. Right now I’m using regular 
three or four men who came here as dudes, 

ot to like it, and come back every season. 

hey don’t pay us anything, and we don’t 
pay them anything except board and 
room, but they’re mighty useful and they 
get a whole lot of kick out of knowing it. 


HICH takes us back to me sit- 

ting on the corral fence in the 
sun. I’m calling the night horses to my 
four helpers, all dudes who are making 
good. And one of them is a girl about 
twenty, with a blue silk handkerchief tied 
over her hair. She isn’t the worst of the 
crowd by a long shot. 

When I sing out a horse’s name one 
of my four yells, “Check! I see him,”’ 
and pretty soon, 
when he comes lead- 
ing out the horse, he 
calls up to me, 
“Sandy out, Joe,” 
right satisfied. 
Sometimes there’s a 
horse in they don’t 
know very well. 
Then I have to tell 
them. “Sorrow— 
that’s the big bay 
with the split ear, 
over in the far cor- 
ner. He’s yours, 
Helen.” So Helen 
slips round in the 
bunch till she gets 
Sorrow _ spotted. 
There are maybe a 
dozen horses in be- 
tween, but just the 
same her loop flies 
out and drops over Sorrow’s head—or 
doesn’t. Sooner or later she leads him 
through the gate. 

It’s dog-gone hot in that corral. You 
can hardly see across it for dust. My four 
helpers are dripping sweat and getting 
gosh-awful dirty. Maybe they have rope 
burns on their hands. But they’re having 
the time of their lives, and they’ll be 
round for more tomorrow. 


BRUNE in the dude business? Maybe 
some, but not much. We give the 
dude a horse, we showhim thirty thousand 
acres of land, sagebrush and mountains and 
woods and trout streams, and we say to 
him, “Now, Mister, these are yours as 
long as you want to stay. Be just as wild 
as you like. Lose yourself if you want to. 
You needn’t come to meals unless you get 
hungry. Only don’t get killed, and have 
a heart for your horse.” 

Do they like it? About half our crowd 
are repeaters—come back year after year, 
and as their kids grow up they bring them 
along too. Mostly they hit the ranch sort 
of white and peaked and nervous. When 
they leave they’re burned like old saddles, 
and leather-tough all the way through— 
no nerves, no worries. 

If that’s bunk, make the most of it. 
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°fhe Holdup at Verdi — 


JOHN L, CONSIDINE Tells of 
' the Olden Golden Days When 


Holdups Were 











Regular Cutups 


EVADA used 
to claim the 
first train rob- 





bery. Then 
Indiana dis- 
puted the claim. I never 
could understand’ why, 
except that states, _ like 
men, are selfish. Indiana 


has many things of which 
she may boast, like the 
names of James Whit- 
comb Riley, Booth 
Tarkington and George 
Ade; enterprising gov- 
ernors who have lived 
in the executive man- 
sion and_ afterwards 
in the state prison; 
and so on, and yet she 
wants to deprive Nev- 
ada of the credit 
of the first train 
robbery. Anyhow, 
if Indiana did have 
the first train rob- 
bery, the Nevada 
robbers were not 
indebted to her for 
any of their ideas. 
As a great man 
once remarked in 
another connec- 
tion, there is glory 
enough for both. 

The Nevada train robbery was a matter 
of evolution. Just as the locomotive fol- 
lowed the stage, train-robbery grew out of 
stage-robbery. 

The robbers were as capable as Captain 
Kidd and as courteous as Claude Duval. 
They never robbed a lady and all a man 
had to do to recover a jewel was to say he 
had it from his mother. In returning it 
the road agent would usually explain that 
he had a mother himself. Unlike the 
Pirates of Penzance, there seemed to be 
no orphans among them. 


8 Be always showed respect for 
the cloth. Sam Davis says that a 
victim once pleaded for the return of his 
coin on the ground that he was a clergy- 
man. 

“What church?” asked the road agent. 

The minister told him. 

“Why, I belong to that denomination 
myself,” exclaimed the road agent. And 
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They always showed respect 
Jor the cloth and never 
robbed a lady 


notable. Mark Twain 
refers to him in 
“Roughing It.” Davis 
was very popular and 




































highly respected in 
his home town, Vir- 
ginia City. He was a 
tall, sedate man, given 
to long black frock 
coats and white bow 
ties, and was often 
mistaken for a man 
of the cloth. He be- 
gan operations by 
buying a custom mill 
in Six-mile Canyon 
and thus he was able to account to in- 
quisitive minions of the law for the 
presence on his premises of gold and 
silver bullion. It was always illicit, 


but that they could not prove. He 
was arrested over and over, but 
they could never convict him. He 


spent part of his income at the bar 
but his favorite perch was a seat at 
the faro-table where he spent many a 
happy hour in the fascinating, if un- 
prohtable pursuit of bucking the 
tiger. It was there that he met a 
gentleman named Parsons, to whom 
he took a fancy, and who afterwards 
assisted him in his operations on the 
road. 

But the march of civilization was 








He bounded like a tiger from the bed 


he returned the money with evident 
pleasure. 

They were nearly always genial. Once 
among the passengers lined up on the 
roadside between Franktown and Carson 
the man in the mask discovered Charley 
Slingerland, Lieutenant Governor of Ne- 
vada and ex-officio Warden of the Nevada 
State Prison. The robber may or may 
not have been an inmate of that institu- 
tion, but he knew Charley and was not 
surprised to find his pockets empty. 


<<) ROKE as usual,” commented the 
robber. ‘Here’s two and a half, 
Charley,” handing the official that amount 
in silver, “and when you get back to 
Carson, surprise yourself with a drink. It 
certainly will be a treat for you.” : 
The ablest robbers were Jack Harris 
and Jack Davis. As openers (of express 
boxes) they beat any other pair of Jacks 
in that region. ry Ae was the more 
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bringing disaster tothe door of Davis. 
Tworailroads—one from Promontory 
Point to Oakland Mole, and a lesser 
connecting with the big one at Reno— 
were putting the finishing touches on 
Davis’ career as a stage-robber. A log- 
ical, clear-sighted fellow, he concluded 
that the next best thing to robbing stages 
was robbing trains. 

He already had his staff. In addition 
to John Parsons, the quiet, gentlemanly 
faro dealer, there were his chief lieutenant 
Squires and another man named Jones. 
John Chapman was also a member of his 
organization, but one who disliked the 
rough work of the road. 

It was now that, in mixing sentiment 
with business, Davis made his first mis- 
take. He had taken a liking to a miner 
named Gilchrist, in whom he had discov- 
ered a pleasing adaptability in matters of 
conscience, an extreme broadness of mind 
in details of integrity. Gilchrist had had 
no actual experience in crime—had never 
been obliged to pit his wits against the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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eAnother Delightful 


Story of San Francisco’s 


Italian Quarter 


By 


ADRIANA SPADONI 


LL day the fog siren had 
wailed its mournful warning. 
The grey waters of the bay 
had washed sadly against 
the piers of the shipyard 
where Enrico Bussoni stood shaping the 
sweet smelling wood for the hull of a 
new fishing smack. 
y. Now it was almost five o’clock. At 
half past the whistles would blow ahd 
men, released from labor, would hasten 
home to their families. But he would go 
out alone into the fog, eat at a restaurant 
among strangers, return to his hall bed- 
room to change his clothes and hurry 
to the theatre. 

There, as a member of La Compagnia 
Italiana, he would glory in triumphs that 
had never been his, agonize in loves that 
he had never enjoyed, revenge the dis- 
honors he had never suffered. 

And once he had scorned the men who 
hurried home to their families. Had arro- 
gated to himself a greater fineness, a more 
glowing fortune because of his art. 

His art! Freedom to go on acting year 
after year, to receive the empty plaudits 
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of those whose 
drab fate he had 
scorned. As the 
releasing whistle 
blew he = smiled 
bitterly. 

His lonely meal 
dispatched, Enrico returned to 
his room. Here, while he changed 
from his working clothes, he had 
been wont to rehearse until the last mo- 
ment, forever seeking to heighten some 
effect, invent a new piece of business, 
touch a phrase to subtler meaning. Now 
he removed the overalls and flannel shirt 
in a heavy silence broken only by the 
sad wailing of the fog siren. 


A ND yet, only three short weeks ago, 
he had been so happy. Three short 
weeks ago tonight he could have sworn that 
Nedda’s hand had clung to his a moment 
longer than the stage directions required, 
that her sweet dark eyes had looked into 
his with a warmth not prescribed by the 
script. His four months of hoping and 
waiting had almost flowered to certainty 
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and he had walked home singing to the 
stars. 

Fool!’ Enrico muttered as he took 
his hat from the nail behind the door and 
went out. “A woman! Pste! All alike: 
leaves in a wind; now here, now there. 
But that tailor’s dummy! That he-pup- 
pet! May he roast in hell. And she—” 

But not even from the depths of his 
pain could he wish evil upon Nedda. The 
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> innovation, turned also. 


- wz brown darkness of her eyes 

te’ was too deep, the sweetness 

~~ of her voice too maddening, 

the softness of her body too 

intoxicating when, as her lover in The 

Faithless Wife, he had held her in his 
arms. 

Enrico’s hands clenched as he hurried 
along, battling to escape the memory 
that pursued. But those soft dark eyes, 
those quivering crimson lips burned into 
his brain as if she were there before him. 

How terrible had been the effort to 
unwind those clinging arms, to thrust her 


With a muffled exclamation he stepped back, so that Nedda, startled at this 
Without a word Enrico came toward him 
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from him, to hurl upon that beautiful 
bowed head the invective of his fury. 
For hours after the play he had walked 
the streets, struggling to drag himself 
back to reality. For days, as he stood 
shaping the sweet wood, listening to the 
water laughing against the piers, the fra- 
grance of her had mingled with the pun- 
gent spiciness of the flying chips, and his 
hands had trembled upon the smooth 
white boards. 

And it had meant nothing to her. Noth- 
ing at all. 

“Fool!” he murmured again as he 
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17 
turned the corner and came in 
sight of the big electric sign of 
The New Colombo, pricking the 
fog with its red, white and green 
lights, although it was still a full 
hour before the play would begin. 

At the entrance he paused. 
The ticket window was closed, the 
vestibule deserted except for the 
great placard which peopled the 
foggy emptiness with a thousand 
torturing memories. 


THE BANDIT’S DAUGHTER 
With 
AMADEO TEDESCHI, Nedda 


Marchesi, Enrico Bussont 


“Ecco!” he whispered fiercely, 
“Amadeo Tedeschi in letters a 
foot high! An actor! With the 
talent of a flea, the heart of arat, 
the face of a tailor’s dummy. 
Bene! May she lie in his arms to 
regret a man who loved with the 
devotion of a saint to the Ma- 
donna, with strength and faith 
that has no end. 

“Bene,” he repeated grimly and 
spat into the very center of the 
offending name. 

Entering, Enrico strode down 
the empty aisle, banged through 
the side door marked “NO AD- 
MITTANCE; For Actors Only,” 
and reached the dismal little 
dressing room at the end of the 
hall. Through the. dirty window 
opening on the light well, the fog 
drifted in suffocating smokiness 
and the siren clutched at his heart 
like an icy hand. 

From its secret place behind 
the boxes of grease paint, he took 
the picture of Nedda which he 
had stolen from her dressing room 
and before which, every night since, he 
had come to sit in blissful companionship. 
Tearing it to bits he flung the scraps into 
the light well and closed the window. 

Then, with a scornful smile for his own 
weakness, he began to array himself as 
the father in The Bandit’s Daughter. 
When he had pulled on the knee breeches 
and clumsy woolen stockings, and dragged 
over his thick black hair the grey wig, 
worn to scabrous patches from years of 
usage, he approached the cracked mirror, 
adjusted the grey beard, also scabrous 
with time, and seamed his firm young 
cheeks with lines of age and sorrow. His 
task finished he gazed long av the reflec- 
tion before him. 

“Dio mio! A bandit from the moun- 
tains of Sicily! Instead, a beggar from 
the icy wastes of Greenland. But not 
even if she wore the costume of a street 
sweeper would I —” 


URNING from the mirror, he 
threw himself upon the broken 
couch and, clasping his hands behind the 
grey wig, yielded to the torture of memory. 
Gradually the silence gave way to the 
muffled noise of feet from the theatre, 
the calls of ushers, the laughter of friends 
greeting each other. Such a few weeks 
ago and something within him would 
have leaped flame-like in answer to these 
sounds. Now his heart hung like a ball 
of lead in his breast. 
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Suddenly a loud clapping brought 
him to his feet. Hastening into the hall, 
he peered through a knot-hole. There, 
coming down the aisle, swathed in the 
red coat, her flower-like face emerging 
from the high collar of white fur, walked 
Nedda. And beside her, Amadeo Tedes- 
chi, floor walker of The North Beach 
Emporium, resplendent in a fine new 
overcoat, carelessly thrown back to expose 
the new suit. From one yellow gloved 
hand dangled a hat of latest style, from 
the other a thin black cane. 

The blood rushed into Enrico’s brain. 
Through the red mist moved the whitish 
blur of Amadeo’s face, the jaunty swish 
of the modish cane. 

On they came, bowing 
graciously, in slow passage 
down the aisle. 

With a sound, half sob, 
half oath, Enrico stumbled 
back into his dressing 
room, closed and locked 
the door. Motionless he 
stood until the clapping 
died and the door marked 
for “Actors Only” closed 
upon the smiling beauty 
of Nedda, the tailored 
elegance of Tedeschi. 

Now along the hall 
came the tapping of 
Nedda’s high heels, the 
sweet gurgle.of her laugh- 
ter. And then, just outside 
his door, they stopped in 
a silence that closed about 
Enrico like a tomb. Heav- 


ier, thicker it grew. His 
body tightened. Cold 
sweat broke out upon 
him. 


Why were they stop- 
ping? Would that white 
faced fashion-plate dar- 
ling, there in the murky 
safety of the hall— 

Enrico’s work scarred 
nails dug into his palms. And he, poor 
weak fool, dumb with love, had only 
dared, in the silence of sleepless nights 
to press in imagination those maddening 
crimson lips! 

With a stride he reached the door. 
Then Nedda’s low laugh came to him, 
her high heels went tapping away to her 
own dressing room at the end of the hall. 

“Bene,” he whispered grimly, “since 
she sees no deeper than the clothes —” 

But his eyes misted and, rather than 
yield to the trembling of his lips, he 
thrust a lighted cigarette between them. 

Now all was bustle and confusion in 
the wings. The stage hands, distraught 
as always at the last moment, swore at 
each other as they lowered the back drop 
of the ducal gardens, ran hither and 
thither seeking the painted bench that 
served as marble seat, the grass plots, 
the sun-dial, the cardboard balustrade 
of the fountain. Beaten upon by the 
familiar racket, once the breath of life 
to him, Enrico sat smoking cigarette after 
cigarette, staring before him. 

At last with a groan, the curtain went 
up. A thunder of applause followed. En- 
rico threw away his cigarette and rose. 

How well he knew the cause for this 
appreciation. Nedda, so young, so beauti- 
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ful, so trusting, was waiting her lover 
beside the fountain. Another salvo of 
approval. The lover, Amadeo Tedeschi, 
in his new suit, his shining shoes, his fash- 
ionable cane, was sauntering toward her. 


RAGGED on the hooks of his 
jealousy, Enrico went out and 
stood in the wings. 

Flipping the flexible black cane, Ama- 
deo advanced, was seen by Nedda. For 
a moment she resisted her desire, then, 
with a cry of happiness, ran to him. For 
the brief space that her lover’s arms 
encircled her, Enrico closed his eyes. 

When he opened them, she was stand- 





Coup de Grace 


By GeorcE STERLING 


Lost, whether by his own or others’ fault, 
And broken at the desolation’s core, 
He watched far up a balanced buzzard soar, 

And felt the molten sapphire of the vault 

Converge its flame, till where the mesquites halt 
He fell at last upon the desert’s floor— 
The jetsam of a sea that was no more— 

Clutching the silver of its ancient salt. 


Yet Fate was kind a moment: as in dream 
He saw the snows of falling waters gleam, 
And the cool foam upon a lake’s « 
The crackling muscats drowned, in honey drips, 

His palate, and Death gathered to his lips 
The golden dews of orange and of peach. 
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ing apart, her head drooped, shy before 
her passion. But, sure of his welcome, 
Amadeo again approached and led her 
to the seat beside the fountain. 

“Come, beloved,” he whispered and 
drew her close. Slowly, a little frightened 
by the force of her own love, weak against 
her own desire, she yielded and he turned 
her face to his. 

Lower and lower bent his head. Nearer 
and nearer came his lips to hers. Now 
in shame she turned a little from him. 
Laughing he forced her to look up. 

“Why resist me, sweetheart? Thou 
knowest love burns in thee as in me. 
Come, little bird —” 

The passionate whisper struck Enrico 
like a whip. His face was white beneath 
the lines of age and his body trembled. 

“Come, most dear one,” the throbbing 
voice continued, “This garden was made 
for love. Look, the moon smiles upon us. 
The stars also shine their love. Tonight— 
oh, adored — 

His lips were close upon hers now. 
Women strained forward from their seats, 
even men watched, breathing heavily as 


the old, old, battle of conquest and yield- , 


ing lived itself before them. 
Slowly now her head was turning upon 
his shoulder, her lips lifting, the long 
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white line of her throat free to the groping 
fingers of herlover. Nausea gripped Enrico 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

When he took them down again, the 
house was rocking with applause and 
Nedda was alone upon the stage. 

Again and again the prompter beckoned 
from the box, made violent gestures for 
him to come, but still Enrico stood trans- 
fixed in the wings. Then hands pushed 
him forward and he advanced slowly 
upon Nedda. 

“What doest here, daughter?” 

At the familiar line, more a cry of 
despair, Nedda started visibly. 

“T only walk—a little in the garden,” 
she returned, “to enjoy 
the coolness and to pray 
to my dead and sainted 
mother.” 

A harsh laugh burst 
from the lips of her father. 

“False one!’ he cried 
and so terrible was the 
menace of his eyes that 
Nedda shrank from him, 
the illusion of the stage 
forgotten in disquieting 
fear. ““Take not the name 
of thy blessed mother in a 
lie. The truth, shameless 
one, the truth. Art here 
to meet thy lover?” 

“No! No! No, my 
Father!” she quavered, 
shrinking before the grim 
fury of his glance. “I— 
come—only to walk—in 
the garden. | — 

“Enough,” he  com- 
manded, towering over 
the trembling form kneel- 
ing before him. “Enough 
of words. But beware!” 

Now the hush upon the 
house was a_ palpable 
thing. In the large box 
to the right of the stage 
an elderly man, his white 
mustache waxed to pinpoint fineness, a 
monocle in his eye, leaned forward, his 
plump hands tightly clasped. 

“Beware!”’ repeated the father; again 
Nedda shrank before the ferocious sin- 
cerity of his rage, “Let his lips so much 
as meet thine in the first kiss and he dies. 
Remember.” And into that single word, 
he poured all the honor of his ancient 
lineage. 

Now Nedda was at her father’s feet, 
clasping his knees, pressing her body close 
to his. 

“Father,” she cried pitifully, “I will 
never dishonor thee, never. By the mem- 
ory of my sainted mother, I swear. Kiss 
me, Father.” 

For a long space, Enrico stood, his 
head drooped, his shoulders sagged. 

“Father!” she cried again, “by the 
memory of my sainted mother, embrace 
me in forgiveness and trust.” 

Slowly he bent, and trembling, to the 
view of the whole house, raised the cling- 
ing form, gazed deep into her eyes, kissed 
her, and went heavily from the stage. 

The walls shook with applause. Salvos 
of “Brava! Brava!” rent the air. The 
elegant gentleman in the box tore his 
program to bits and scattered it like 
confetti. 
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For Art’s 


But, locked in his 
Enrico heard nothing. 

How soft had been those little hands 
in his. How warm and tight the arms 
that held him. How near, how terribly 
near those dark and frightened eyes. 
That body pressed to him— 

Hunched before his dressing table, his 
head buried in his arms, Enrico sat 
motionless while the long second act 
dragged itself out. 

Every line he knew by heart. Now the 
traitor returned, heaped false promise 
upon false promise, wore away the lessen- 
ing strength of Nedda. 

Under the golden light of the moon 
he whispered eternal love, despair. In 
vain Nedda pleaded for mercy. Softly, 
insidiously, he broke down her resistance. 

Now the moon passed behind the moun- 
tain top, vanished. In the hiding darkness, 
her strength gave out. 

By the terrible silence that held the 
house, Enrico knew the moment those 
sweet red lips turned in yielding. 

Had she kissed him? Had her lips 
pressed his? Under the screening pro- 
tection of the play, had she given him 
her love? Cold as the hand of death, 
certainty descended upon Enrico. 

Some one knocked upon his door. The 
knob rattled. 

“For the love of the Madonna, Signor 
Bussoni, your cue.” 

Enrico rose wearily, thrust into his 
belt the duli knife with which he nightly 
stabbed the betrayer of his daughter, 
moved slowly across the room, turned 
the key in the lock—and paused. 

Every night for three weeks he had 
moved upon Amadeo, pressed the dull 
knife with simulated strength into the 
seducer’s heart, seen him fall at his feet, 
his clothes scarcely disarranged, as elegant 
in death as in life. For three weeks, on 
the drop of the curtain, he had seen 
Amadeo leap to his feet, take the curtain 
calls, smiling and bowing in his conceit. 
For three weeks he had seen him walk 
beside Nedda from the stage. 

“Signor Bussoni,” cried the voice be- 
yond the door. “For the love of Christ—” 

Enrico tore the knife from his belt, 
strode to the dressing table, snatched the 
short sharp dagger that hung there as an 
ornament, thrust it into his belt, threw open 
the door and strode out upon the stage. 

Before her false lover, Nedda crouched, 
her sweet face raised in an agony of des- 
pair, her clasped hands beseeching his 
pity. But with the cold eyes of satisfied 
desire, Amadeo stood gazing unmoved 
upon her loveliness, jauntily swishing the 
the insulting little cane. 

In vain she recalled the past, days and 
nights of love, his fiery promises; he only 
shrugged and tilted the modish hat to 
more rakish angle. Now, following the 
business of the script, he turned. And 
stopped short, his eyes upon the eyes of 
the Bandit Father. With a muffled excla- 
mation he stepped back, so that Nedda, 
startled at this innovation, turned also. 

Without a word, moving in the stealthy 
advance of a jungle beast upon its prey, 
Enrico came toward him. An arm’s length 
away, he stopped. In vain Amadeo sought 
the lines fled from memory before the 
gleaming slits of Enrico’s eyes. Silent, 
they faced each other. 


dressing room, 
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Sake: 


Women half rose in their seats, to be 
dragged down by their husbands. At the 
far end of the house a girl cried, “Mercy!” 
The word echoed into the tense stillness 
like a pistol shot. But Enrico saw only 
the fear deepening in the flat shallow 
eyes of the man before him, heard only 
the rush of his own blood in his ears. 

Mechanically his lines slipped from his 
lips, fled away into stillness. 

“Think to pluck the flower of the 
House of Corsini and live?” 

The little black cane clattered to the 
floor. Enrico advanced. 

Now he was so close that he caught 
the scent of the pomade with which 
Amadeo slicked his black hair, saw the 
slim well kept hands tremble as they 
reached for the pistol with which nightly 
for three weeks, he had sought to defend 
himself against the dishonored father. 

With a laugh that brought strangled 
cries from all parts of the house, Enrico 
drew his knife. 

Now the pistol gleamed before him in 
the shaking hand. For the prescribed 


For a long time they 
stood so, silent, 
locked together 






moment the two men faced each other, 
but in a silence so thick that the breathing 
of the house beat through it like the 
muffled surge of the sea. 

With a roar the blank cartridge ex- 
ploded. 

Calmly Enrico waited until the smoke 
had cleared. Then, with a sound that 
made women cover their eyes, he was 
upon Amadeo. With a shriek Nedda hid 
her face in her hands. 

Now the knife was there, just above 
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his heart, pressing slowly, deliberately, 
but not with the dull point of the stage 
property. 

“Fool!” hissed Amadeo under his 
breath. “Take away that knife. Get fur- 
ther back.” 

Enrico pressed it deeper, smiling into 
the white face before him. 

“Madman! Are you insane? Give me 
space. How can I fall with you on top of 
me? Space!” 

Still the knife pressed in. Now the fine 
cloth of the coat ripped with a little hiss. 

“Murderer!” Amadeo cried and strug- 
gled in earnest to take the knife from him. 
But, taller, heavier than he, Enrico only 
smiled and pressed it deeper. The cloth 
of the new vest gave, the soft white linen 
of the shirt, the sharp cold point was upon 
the flesh. 

Like a tiger’s tooth it pierced and, 
with a curdling cry Amadeo fell. 

Then Nedda was upon her father, 
dragging at him, her eyes black with 
terror. 

“No! No!” she screamed while women 
throughout the house echoed her cry. 

Enrico turned and looked upon the 
beautiful frightened face. 

“No! No!” she cried again so close 
that the fragrance of her swept him, so 
near he saw the terrified beating of her 
smooth white throat. 

How she loved this poor weak thing, 
defenseless at his feet! 

For a moment he stood, the knife 
poised, staring down into the eyes of 
Nedda. Then, with a long slow breath, 
his arm dropped, he turned and groped 
his way from the stage. 

Men shouted and stamped; women 
cried and laughed, hysteric with relief. 
The elegant gentleman in the box snatched 
his monocle from its ribbon and threw 
it on the floor. 

The curtain went down. Stage hands 
rushed forward to assist the terrified 
Amadeo to his feet. All was noise and 
confusion. But locked again in his own 
room Enrico saw only the beating pulse 
at the base of the white throat, the 
terrified dark eyes, heard only that pierc- 
ing cry for mercy. 

Again and again they beat upon his 
door, beseeching his appearance before 
the curtain. The house, wild with delight 
at the perfection of his acting, demanded 
him. But Enrico stood in the middle ‘of 
the dismal little dressing room, uncon- 
scious of the tumult. 

How frightened she had looked. Never 
to the end of life would he be able to 
blot from his eyes those trembling lips, 
deaden his ears to that cry. How she 
loved him! 

Gradually the roar outside died away. 
The confusion behind the scenes quieted. 
Through the apathy which held him, 
a sound reached his consciousness, a sharp 
persistent tapping at his door. 

“Signor Bussoni! Do the favor to open. 
Signor Bussoni!” 

Like the buzz of a disturbing insect, 
the sound intruded. Wearily Enrico moved, 
to the door and opened it. 

Into the room rushed an elderly gentle- 
man, both plump white hands extended,, 
his little waxed moustache bristling with 
excitement. Flinging both arms about 
(Continued on page 65) 
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’D been at Sand Wash camp for near 

a week before I noticed that up on 

one of the high ridges and hiding 

amongst the junipers sunning them- 

selves was a bunch of wild ponies. 
They was backed up against a high rocky 
ledge which not only sheltered ’em from 
the cold spring winds but reflected the 
heat of the sun on ’em. 

Then again it was a fine place for ’em 
to doze and sun themselves on account 
that the only thing that could very well 
get up there was mountain goats, they was 
safe enough from mustang runners, and if 
any ever did ride towards ’em they could 
always see ’em first. 

I’d noticed how they’d be at that spot 
near every morning when the sun shined, 
and also noticed their tracks where they 
come to water at night a mile or so above 
my camp.—An old corral was up there and 
showed the way it was built that it was a 
mustang trap at one time, many had been 
caught in it I could see, and when the mus- 
tangs was thick, but now it was down in 
spots and noticed it’d been neglected for 
quite a spell. 
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He fought like a wildcat when the loop settled over his head 


James 


The water came out of a spring right 
inside of that ‘corral and sunk in the 
ground a few feet away, still inside, and 
that’s where that little wild bunch was 
watering. 

My mustang running fever raised up 
again when I thought how easy I could 
trap that bunch by just fixing up that cor- 
ral and close the gate on ’em as they came 
in. I’d run and caught many a wild horse 
and still remembered the thrill, but now I 
was punching cows for a big outfit once 
again, had a steady job, lots of good 
broncs, good camp and good grub and I 
tried to forget mustangs and how easy it’d 
be for me to catch that little wild bunch 
that was up on that ridge, but they was 
always up there reminding, I felt the wild 
horse fever getting me and I was trying 
hard to keep it down. 

And most likely I could of kept it down 
too, only, one day I happened to get a 
closer view of the black stallion that was in, 
that bunch and the mustang fever had a 
hold of me once more—I wanted that 
black horse, I never stopped to think why, 
but I wanted him. 
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Cowboy Artist 
and Writer 


The days was long, and after my day’s 
ride was over I’d go to the corral and try 
to fix it up so it’d hold the black horse and 
his bunch. I was mighty careful in the 
fixing too on account that a too big a 
change in the corral would be noticed by 
the mustangs and if they got suspicious 
they’d go and water somewhere else. 


UT with a few live junipers and 
inons with the branches and all 
stillon, | etna tomake everything look 
natural and strong enough to hold any wild 
horse.—In a few days I was ready, fresh 
tracks showed that the mustangs came in to 
water as usual every night, and one night 
I took my stand by the trap and waited. 
It was along about the middle of the 
night when I heard the wild bunch com- 
ing up the sandy wash, the sound they 
made brought back many memories and 
my heart was thumping again. Right on 
up they came and acted like they would 
walk right into the corral without an 
hesitating, that would be too easy i 
thought, but there they stopped and 
bunched. I could tell by the snorts they 
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was suspecting that all wasn’t well, but as 
nothing stirred and all seemed as usual 
they finally lined in. 

I could make out the outline of the 
black horse as he stood with head up while 
his bunch was drinking, that long heavy 
mane, curved neck, and pointed ears was 
easy identified. All was inside and I was 
| __ about ready to pull the rope that’d close 
the gate when for no reason that I could 
see the band stampeded and scattered out 
like a bunch of quail a snorting and shy- 
ing. I could near touch some of ’em so 
close they passed by. 

I figgered right there that my chances 
for catching the black horse that night 
was gone, but he hadn’t drank yet and 
maybe he’d come back. He was out there 
with his bunch and I could hear him 
nicker the same as to ask if everything 
was all right as he scouted around ’em.— 
Chen when all got quiet once again and I 
kept a waiting I finally heard a horse com- 
ing, pretty soon I could make out a black 
shape, the stallion was coming in to have 
his drink, alone. 

That’s just what I wanted, the black 
stallion alone, for I didn’t care for any of 
the rest—and when he put his head down 
to drink I pulled on the rope and closed 
the big pole gate with a bang. 


COULDN’T sleep very well the 
rest of that night on account of 
wanting to see that black at close view 
and with the sun a shining on him, the 
t frst light of day found me awake and 
waiting for it. 
hunk of pitch pine 
soon had the little 
stove a roaring, 
the coffee pot begin 
to sing and by the 
time I’d went and 
caught me a saddle 
horse and came 
back the coffee was 
boiling, a cup of 
that and a cigar- 
ette and I was rid- 
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As I set by the corral I forgot everything but 
the litile horse there with me 
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at Sand Wash 


ing up the wash towards the trap corral 
and the black horse. 

’d no more than got sight of the top 
poles of that corral when a long whistle 
and a snort told me he was still there, and 
as I rode up I found a quivering picture of 
horseflesh that was sure good to look at, 
and that’s all I did for a while was look, 
the more I looked though, the less I liked 
the idea of putting a rope around that 
black shining neck, for sometimes a rope 
sure does take the hair off in spots. 


UT I was too excited just then to 

worry about what a rope could do 
to a horse that fought it, and as I kept a 
watching and admiring every move that 
black was making, and noticing the deep 
heart, the short back, and the long slop- 
ing hip that was some of his good points, 
I was unconsciously uncoiling my rope, 
and making a loop. 

He fought like a wild cat when that loop 
settled over his head and drawed up back 
of his ears, but I was riding my best rope- 
horse that day and with the brand new 
rope I’d saved for such a purpose tied hard 
and fast to the saddle horn I knowed I had 
him for keeps. Being careful of keeping 
the slack out of the rope so as none of us 
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would get tangled up in it too much I 
edged my horse towards the corral gate 
and opened it—. I was going to take him 
to another corral close to my camp. 

The distance to that corral with the 
black horse pulling on the rope for all he 
was worth was sure covered plenty quick, 
but when he got sight of the new corral he 
started another direction from there and 
I had to do considerable maneuvering to 
get him through the gate and into it. Next 
was to put the hackamore on him and tie 
him up. 

I’d planned to start breaking him right 
away, but I wanted to take my time at it 
and do a good job, and as luck would have 
it cattle begin scattering and straying 
away right about then, my time was all 
took up with ’em and I’d hardly ever get 
back to camp till away after sundown. As 
it was, the only chance I had to see my 
black horse was early in the morning and 
before I started out for the day’s ride. 

Things went on like that for quite a few 
(Continued on page 54) 
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A GROUP FROM THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION 





WATERS AND HAINLIN STUDIOS 


_ Note the Seth Thomas clock—probably dating back to the middle of the last century—the pewter tea pots and plates and the old “Lafayette bottles” 
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The West Opens Up 
Its Treasure Chest 
of Relics from the 
Covered-Wagon Days 

O you who have read 


Covered Wagon,” recall the 
incident of the determined 


Mrs. Wingate and_ her 
bureau? 
When still a thousand miles from 


Oregon, the promised land, the men of the 
covered wagon train demurred at the 
useless waste of time and effort envolved 
in the further carrying of anything which 
didn’ t seem to them absolutely necessary. 

“I’m going to take my bureau through, 
and my wheat and rose plants, 
if I have to put wheels on 
the bureau!” was the indomi- 
table woman’s reply. 

To anyone who has read 
Emerson Hough’s wonderful 
story, any reference to it in 
this little sketch may seem 
trivial, but the anecdote of 
Mrs. Wingate serves to point a 
moral wherewith to adorn this 
tale. There were other covered 
wagons—hundreds of them. 
They carried men and women 
with high hopes and courageous 
hearts who came through the 
journey safely, who were the 
nucleus of the settlements 
which grew into the great Far 
West. And they brought their 


bureaus, their glassware, their 
silver with them. 

Space 
somehow, 


but 
room 


was__ limited, 
somewhere, 


“The 
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was made for the old things too 
precious to leave behind. It was a com- 
mon thing to see, hanging on the tail 
board of the big wagon, lashed securely 
for its long journey and keeping company 
with the family plow, the grandmother’s 
rocking- chair, the cherished sewing table, 
or other pieces of furniture dear to the 
heart of the housewife. Inside and under 
the protection of the widespread top, 
wrapped, perhaps, in the old blue-and- 
white “rising sun” quilt, might be found 
the few pieces of family silver or a Shef- 
field cake-basket, or the old blue-and- 
white Staffordshire tea set. A beloved 
pewter teapot or luster sugar bowl re- 
ceived almost as much attention as though 
it had been a member of the family. 
Later, many of these household treas- 
ures, in larger quantities, were shipped 
round the Horn or came by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. One way or another, 
sooner or later these valued objects did 











“Finders Keepers” 


By Mrs. Ricnarp LyMAN 


reach their destinations; no pioneer 
woman, if she could help it, was separated 
irrevocably from her possessions. By 
hook or crook more and more pieces 
found their devious ways to the West, 
there to be cherished and pointed to 
with pride as evidence of true gentility, 
until times and customs changed and the 
early American furniture of pine and 
cherry and maple and later mahogany 
gave way at last to Golden Oak and the 
monstrosities of the Mission furniture 
period. So the valued piece of yesterday 
becomes the discarded rubbish of today— 
and then, suddenly, the heirloom of 
tomorrow! 


ND soit was that the West became 
—and still remains—the repository 
for numberless valuable pieces. 
Somehow there hasn’t been the 

“awareness” regarding the 
West on the part of collectors. 
The keen scent of the amateur- 
at-large has raked New Eng- 
land with a fine-toothed comb 
for the furniture which, sixty 
years ago, every discerning 
woman was discarding. Bal- 
timore and the southern states 
have been thoroughly searched; 
nowadays only stray pieces 
are occasionally found in old 
planters’ homes. Of course, 
the dealer and the collector 
between them haven’t been 











able to denude all of the East 





and South entirely; there are 








This old chair is of the George Washington type and is undoubtedly 
over 135 years old. The chair still has its original rush 
bottom seat and is in wonderful condition 
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bargains, doubtless, in other 
parts of the country. But 
what I’d like to make clear is 
that the West is not to be 
thought an unprofitable field. 
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‘“*Finders 


Those who came out to the new country 
didn’t come empty handed.  There’s 
much to be found by the wise collector, 
much still to be unearthed by anyone 
with an eye for the worthwhile and the 
patience to look and look again. 

Perhaps I might tell you about a few 
of my own finds. You’ve noticed, prob- 
ably, that one’s enthusiasm flourishes 
best in the carefully prepared soil of 
personal anecdote! 

The automobile, for instance, has been 
one of the greatest factors in establishing 
and cultivating this collecting microbe. 
When you motor through the small towns 
and the man of the 


‘glass handles. I 


Keepers’’: 


surely it becomes a_ sacred _ thing! 
The sideboard in my dining room was 
such a “find.” Pure Empire in design, 
massive and beautiful, pineapple and 
acanthus carvings on the sides and claw 
feet, and the original opaque Sandwich 
found it in a small 
town within fifty miles of San Francisco, 
in a cellar. It belonged to the grand- 
parents of Margaret Cameron, writer 
of many interesting tales. It needed re- 
pairing, of course, all the good old things 
do, but that is part of the game. 
Remember, the huge four-poster bed 
with tester and and curtains 


canopy 








front seat stops for 








gas, there’s your 
opportunity. Make 
a bee-line for such 
second-hand _furni- 
ture stores or junk 
shops as the town 
may boast. You 
may not find any- 
thing worth your 
while, but then 
again you may. I 
often have. And the 
copy-book _ precept 
of our youth—the 
one about the early 
bird and the worm 
—still holds good. 
The auction room, 
too, is a valuable 
field. An old ma- 
hogany _ secretary- 
bookcase which I 
found in an auction 
room and for which 
I paid $12.00 has 


made a_ charming 
cupboard for old 
china. 


It is difficult to 
know where to begin 
with the story of its 
contents, whether to 
pass over the charms 
of the old pewter tea 
caddy and_ show 
you the Lowestoft 
mug, or to tell you 
about the ancient 
blue Canton dipper 
that came from a 
temple on the Wall 
of China, or to sing 
the praises of the 
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The little melodeon, illustrated here, 
was found by an observing young doctor 
making his daily rounds. An old man sat 
on the sidewalk amidst his household 
goods. His daughter-in-law (you can see 
the picture!), had elected to move into 
a better neighborhood, and the dis- 

carded furniture was awaiting the wagon 
of the auction rooms, to which fate it 
had been indicted, tried, found guilty 
and condemned. 

“Selling out, my friend?” asked the 


doctor. “Want to sell me the little 
melodeon?”’ 
“Yes,” he eagerly replied, “Take it, 


take it for $5.00.” 
The doctor took 
it, hurried with it 
on his arms to his 
waiting car. 


HE man 
came run- 
ning after him, 


breathless. The doc- 
tor thinking — and 
fearing—that he had 
changed his mind, 
was about to “step 
on the gas,” when 
he found the man 
was presenting him 
with the _ stool! 
Luck? Yes, but it 
may happen again! 
Antiques, furni- 
ture, china, etc., 
seem to reach us in 
one of two ways. 
They are “handed 
down” or they are 
“picked up.” Inthe 
first instance, the 
owner may be fairly 
sure of the value 
and genuineness of 
the article, but with 
the second-hand 
method, there is 
danger ‘ahead! 
Admiration for 
old things, coupled 
though sit may be 
with hard and ready 
cash, is not a sufh- 
cient guide in mak- 
ing selections, and 
before you can say 
your business is 
“picking up,” you 


























Staffordshire  flow- Tarlo EB te eta should have a work- 
ered blue plates , ing knowledge of the 
with which the OLD ROSEWOOD MELODEON FROM THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION senuiseneds. of 
shelves are lined. Why amputate the soul of an instrument like this to make a mere writing desk, when it is a things. 

To ignore the cop- thing of beauty as it stands? One may find val- 


per and silver lus- 

ter pitchers would be a crime, but is it 
not encouraging to know they were all 
picked up in the “Golden West,” on 
home ground as it were? 


ERY little furniture was made in 

America during Colonial times, the 
various pieces came from France, England 
and Holland.  A_ veritable antique, 
whether it be furniture, silver or por- 
celain, has intrinsic value without doubt, 
and is of great interest to a connoisseur, 
but when discovered in a home, where it 
has been an heirloom for generations, 
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(that shut out air and light, and kept in 
the dust), the high-backed settle that 
shut one in snugly by the fireside, the 
hoarded arm-chair—all those things had 
reasons for being; the houses of that period 
were unheated, draughty and cold. Theirs 
was not the periodical change and conse- 
quent upheaval of the modern cliff-dweller. 

“hese ancestors of ours furnished their 
homes with articles for future generations, 
and behold! future generations—this 
generation at any rate—collecting, hoard- 
ing and paying fabulous prices for these 
beautiful old things. 
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uable and interest- 
ing things by going to one of the large 
and established antique dealers, but the 
old lure of getting something for nothing 
—the ages-old gambling instinct that is 
in us all—is lacking, and the joy of 
hunting for something is not there. 

I have found many interesting things 
in California, an octagon library table 
in an old mining town where it had 
weathered many a storm out in the 
backyard, a round pedestal-legged dining 
table in my own home town; in the case 
of this latter the name of the makers in 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Purple 
Boundar 


eA Story of a Young Wife 
Who Longed for the Com- 
radeship of Her Husband 


The next 
morning Ede 
refused Kemp’s 
polite invitation 
to try a climb 
up Toro’s 
gaunt spurs 


By Nina Howard Paul 


T midnight, Kemp Sundell 

stole out his own back door. 

Where the edge of the strag- 

gling town frayed out into the 

desert, he exultantly joined 

Willie Mike, who waited with a couple of 

saddle horses and a string of pack burros. 

Meantime, while she had listened to his 

every cautious move through the house, 

Ede Sundell had held her quivering body 

resolutely between the sheets until she 

was sure he was well away. Then she felt 

for the flashlight that was always handy 

in case the children needed her, and made 

her way to the dressing table. Yes, there 

was the note. She had heard the faint 

crackle of paper as he had shoved it under 
her mirror. 


al ARLING  EDE:” he had 

written, “What can I say to 
you? Nothing, I guess, that will help 
you understand. But you knew when 
you married me that I had the wil- 
derness in my blood. I’ve kept it shackled 
for five years. It has gotten too strong for 
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me. The Indian, Willie Mike, and I are 
out for the heart of the range country, 
some unmeasured distance back of that 
purple mountain wall that is your boun- 
dary. It is, of course, a thing you can’t 
possibly fathom, and I haven’t even 
the decency to want to try to explain. 
I’ve always hated explanations, anyway. 
I go dumb when I try to tell anyone about 
the feelings inside myself. That’s why I’m 
cutting out like this. I can’t say when I'll 
be back. I’ve fixed everything comfort- 
ably for you at the bank; and Jim Mike 
will come once a week to mow the lawn. 
Forgive me, dear, but it had to be this 
way. Can you still believe that I do love 
you and the children? Yours as you find 
me, Kemp.” 


i= crept back to bed. She 
wasn’t exactly surprised. For 
weeks she had felt something coming, 
and, logically, it would be this, 
since the man she had married was 
Kemp Sundell. Well, there was nothing 
to do about it but to accept this poor 
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semblance of unity between Kemp and 
herself, and go on toward an uncertain 
future, knowing that at any time this 
other life might claim him. Sleep was im- 
possible, with the thousand thoughts that 
scurried in her brain, whipped round by 
resentment, wounded pride, hurt love. 
It was two or three hours later when 
something else awoke within her—a burn- 
ing question: What was this thing which 
Kemp, with such curt conviction, assumed 
that she could not possibly fathom? 


GRE rose, flung a cloak over her 
night-dress, and shoving — her 
feet into a pair of padded slippers, stole 
out into the gray night. Their house, 
on the outskirts of the little town, 
had always seemed to her to stand 
on the lip of this fathomless maw 
that was a great Western desert. As a 
bride, she had demurred at the propin- 
quity. Accustomed, all her life, to the 
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town frivolities, she had recoiled from 
this monster of desolation that lay stretched 
almost at their back door. But Kemp 
liked it, claiming that only this made the 
town livable for him. Now, something in 
Ede’s loyal young breast demanded 
knowledge of the rival that could call her 
husband from her side. 
As she plodded through the dim trans- 
lucence that is the desert’s night, her 
slippers filling with sand as they sank at 
each step with a slight hissing sound, she, 
somehow, found a smile for the stars that 
seemed crowding together to stare down 
at this strange young woman who, in the 
sleep-consecrated hours, wandered forth 
alone into the wilderness. From off to- 
ward those mountains that Kemp had 
called a purple boundary—her boundary, 
came the frantic, desolate staccato of 
coyotes. Ede shivered. Arriving at a 
stretch of dune country, she climbed the 





ceaseless bubbling of mid-western small- 
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highest of the great restless hummocks 
and crouched there, looking off over mile 
after mile of shadowy, unpeopled wastes. 
Out here, somewhere, was the thing that 
gripped Kemp, that beckoned him, that 
drew him from home. Was he traveling 
along out there, hugging to his heart 
emotions from which he had debarred her? 


OR an hour or more, she sat hunched 

and tense. Her thoughts, at first a 
muddle of questioning, had dissolved into 
the void of that tawny silence. Only the 
increasing chill of the spring dawn, the 
ache of her cramped body, gradually 
penetrating her consciousness, brought 
her out of that odd spell under which 
she had fallen. Painfully she drew her- 
self up to begin the walk back, and only 
then, in the sharp throb of disappoint- 
ment, did she realize that back of every 
other emotion had lain a sense of expec- 
tancy, a poignant and quixotic belief in 
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Illustrated by 
E. D. BILLS 


some sort of disclosure that should reveal 
to her Kemp’s enchantress. 

Before she had taken a dozen steps, 
she paused. After all, something momen- 
tous was about to take place. She could 
feel the suspense. Even the hush itself 
awaited it. A silvery vapor was being 
breathed into the star-powdered sphere 
of night, inflating it like a great balloon. 
Swiftly and insidiously the shining ether 
expanded the ever-thinning walls of dusk 
until, in the east, the dark globe burst 
with a puff that blew out the stars and 
let in a cascade of turbulent rose and 
jade and gold. The pale dunes reddened 
with borrowed splendor, a coat of gilt 

was brushed across mountain crests with 
a master stroke; cobwebs of shadow were 
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swept up into clumps of sage and mes- 
uite. 

“Qo-O-h! no wonder there are sun wor- 
shippers!” breathed Ede to a small cotton- 
tail who at that moment ventured forth 
a-breakfasting. Impulsively the new con- 
vert threw off her cloak and stood there 
in her white nightdress, her bare arms 
outstretched. For the moment, like any 
pagan, she reverenced that dawning 
warmth and radiance. Her gaze traveled 
immense reaches of untarnished wilder- 
ness and the majesty of it gripped her 
spirit. 

“T’ve found it, Kemp, your country— 
all in a moment like this!’ Her quiet, 
awe-filled voice was one with the little 
morning wind that rustled the brush. 
She waved that rugged wall—the purple 
boundary, an airy gesture. “You wait,” 
she threatened, and laughed at her own 
absurdity. 


EARING her own back door, she 

saw Martha Blunt entering the 
yard, and braced herself for the necessary 
explanations. Martha was a dear, stolid, 
sensible neighbor who had been with her 
when both the children were born. She re- 
garded the Sundell family as her heaven- 
inflicted responsibility. Ede was quite 
prepared for the scandalized amazement 
on Martha’s face as the good woman 
realized the identity of the approaching, 
unconventional figure. As a beginning, 
Ede hazarded: 

“Martha, would you believe that a 
sunrise from the desert was a cure for 
blindness?” The question was a diplo- 
matic error, for it took considerable rea- 
soning to convince the sturdy Martha 
that Ede’s trouble didn’t require the 
immediate services of a physician. 

“But Martha,” insisted Ede, after she 
had tried to put into words her experience, 
“Why shouldn’t I be attracted by the 
same thing that holds Kemp? And isn’t 
there something in the Bible or some- 
where about scales falling from your eyes? 
In those brief amazing moments, I saw 
a new world. Sometimes it is like that, 
don’t you think so, Martha? And I must 
go to Kemp—be with him in this wonder- 
ful universe of his; let him know that I 
understand the call of primitive country.” 

“Don’t talk bookish,” snapped Martha. 
“Women of sense, at such times, bide at 
home, caring for their house and children. 
Men are the rovers.” 

“Yes, my grandfather, in early Oregon 
days, came down the Columbia with one 
of John McLoughlin’s brigades; but he 
found my grandmother at the Fort and 
it was there he married her. It was many 
years before they went back to Illinois.” 

“Well, likely, her Father traipsed her 
out through the wilderness. Few enough 
of the women folks wanted to come into 
that wild land.” Ede disregarded her 
friend’s interruption. 

“They went through terrible hardships 
together, they used to tell me stories 
about it when I was little. But you and 
Kemp think I’m just a stuffed doll. He 
must even sneak away because he hated 
trying to explain to my sawdust under- 
standing. A girl goes to school, marries, 
has babies, in comparatively a few years 
after she becomes a reasoning being. What 
chance has she in the crowded circum- 


The Purple Boundary: 
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stances to recognize what she might be 
like? Anyway, call it sudden if you wish, 
I sympathize with Kemp’s feeling for 
the life he loves; I share it.” 

“‘No you don’t,” contradicted Martha, 
“You’re crazy about Kemp Sundell and 
you want to tag along after him. You’ve 
fooled yourself into the rest of it like all 
these new-fangled women that’s always 
wanting to do what the men do. Just 
struck you at a special angle, that’s all. 
Mark my word, men off on a trip like 
that don’t want women folks traipsing 
along.” 


- EVERTHELESS, Martha,” pur- 

sued Ede, stubbornly, “If you'll 
keep the children, I’m going to join 
Kemp. I think you’re mistaken about 
his not wanting me. It was only because 
he thought I couldn’t approve or get his 
viewpoint that he went as he did.” Martha 
popped her black eyes in a particularly 




















Far down the canyon something moved 


irritating way she had, and sibilantly blew 
upward a stray wisp of hair that her 
vehemence had brought waggling down 
over her nose. 


“Guess I never refused to keep those* 


lambs yet, did I?” she capitulated grud- 
gingly. Then, as a parting shot. “But I’ve 
no patience with what you’re doing, and 
it’ll be God’s providence if you aint killed, 
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Nina Howard Paul 


and those two darlings left motherless!” 

When Jim Mike came to mow the lawn, 
Ede greeted him: 

“Jim, do you know where Willie Mike 
and Mr. Sundell went?” Her heart was 
pounding excitedly against her ribs. He 
nodded assent. 

“Could you take me there?” Jim Mike 
only stared woodenly. Yet, was that anti- 
cipation that flickered somberly in his 
opaque eyes? Surely, Jim Mike, in his 
fifteen years, could have passed only a 
certain distance from those primitive an- 
cestors of his who had once claimed this 
range country. 

“Well,” she jogged impatiently, “could 
you?” 

“Horses?” he asked laconically. 

“Yes, and burros for the packs, and a 
dollar a day for you.” 

“Long way,” he offered, but his eyes 
glistened. She made a quick gesture. 

“How soon can we start?” 

“Maybe next after tomorrow,” the boy 
replied, eyeing her well-groomed loveli- 
ness dubiously. 

There were a few tears when she told 
the children goodbye. Margy, the elder, 
having digested the explanation of her 
mother’s departure, folded her plump 
little hands on her fat little stomach and 
announced sedately: 


“oo you look like a movie 
cowboy lady. Daddy will be glad 
you’ ve come to ride with him.” But Junior 
set up a howl and clutched at his mother’s 
new breeches, pleading to “ride horsey to 
Daddy,” and was only pacified by a 
promise of five of Martha Blunt’s cookies. 

The first few days in the saddle were, 
for Ede, almost unmitigated torture, in 
spite of her high 
purpose and zest 
for the country. 
At boarding school 
she had belonged 
to a riding class, 
but that was eight 
years ago; and, 
anyway, this was 
different. It was 
not a short, brisk 
canter, followed by 
a bath and luxur- 
ious rest. It was 
hour after hour of 
pounding along on 
a tough little In- 
dian pony over 
steep and flinty 
trails, under a sear- 
ing sun; followed 
by a bed of blan- 
kets unrolled upon 
the hard, uneven 
earth. At night, 
as she eased down 
her racked bones 
and bruised flesh, 
she could have 
moaned with anguish. Yet she hadn’t a 
thought of turning back. 

“Tomorrow it will go better,” she 
would assure herself, and, inevitably, it 
did. Gradually her young body hardened 
to meet the demands put upon it; and it 
was then, relieved of the distracting phys- 
ical torment, that life for Ede took on 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Nk ho as 
Mary Homsleye 


A Rough Stone Becomes 
aMonpum ent ta 
Pioneer Womanhood 
HUR LAMPMAN 


By BEN 


OME miles from Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming, and not far from a 
shallow ford of the Platte River, 
there stands on a bleak knoll a 
fragment of native rock. Wind 
and rain have weathered it since it was 
placed there, and have all but erased the 
roughly carved inscription it bears. Yet 
a close scrutiny of the dimmed lettering 
vields this record: 
MARY E. HOMSLEY 
Died June 10, 1852. Age 29. 
Yonder ran the old Oregon Trail, the 
covered wagons rolling heavily westward, 
the oxen plodding along the interminable 
miles. This vicinage 
has been a_ back- 
ground, a setting, for 
an® epic of our Amer- 
ican history. And who 
was Mary Homsley? 
The stone answers for 
her, above her resting 


place. She was one 
of the  sunbonnet 
women who were 


fated never to see the 
ereen Willamette Val- 
ley, or to tell their 
erandchildren of the 
buffalo herds, the 
swoop of the war 
party, or the songs 
beside a prairie camp- 
fire. It is estimated 
that not less than 
13,000emigrants sleep 
beside that thoroughfare of the pioneer, 
the Oregon Trail, yet the grave of Mary 
Homsley is unique in that it is known. 
You see, there were good reasons for the 
concealment of such graves, as all who 
witnessed that photo-drama, ““The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” will recall. Such few 
graves as were marked usually had noth- 
ing of greater permanence than a wooden 
slab to designate them, and these make- 
shift markers were soon destroyed. But 
for the most part the graves of those who 
died beside the trail were carefully oblit- 
erated, by the device of driving the wagon 





Mrs. Leura Gibson, Portland, Oregon, 
daughter of Mary Homsley, and last 
survivor of her pioneer wagon train 
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train 
scattering 
above them. 
There were In- 
dians to be reck- 
oned with, and 
these were covetous of the poor gar- 
ments of the dead. It may readily be 
seen that the known grave of Mary Homs- 
ley is of considerable historic and senti- 
mental significance. It typifies, in fine, 
the sacrifice of the emigrant mother. 

But who was Mary 
Homsley? And what 
was her story? After 
the passage of almost 
seventy-five years 
these questions have 
been answered, to 
the great satisfaction 
of the Wyoming State 
Historical Society, of 
western relatives who 
had not known her 
resting place, and of 
that elder generation, 
now thin and few, who 
crossed the plains to 
the Oregon Country. 
She was, as had been 
surmised, an emigrant 
mother, and the 
hand of her husband 
cut that simple 
epitaph while his wagon train tarried for 
this last service. 

When the Homsleys took the trail it 
had already seen ten years of travel, and 
the wagons were often hub-deep in the 
dust of its ruts. That year, 1852, saw the 
high tide of emigration, when approxi- 
mately 15,000 pioneers went through to 
Oregon. Odd as it may seem, the hard- 
ships of the plains proper were greater 
then than in earlier years, for the demands 
of the many wagon trains had stripped the 
route of grass, and there was scant forage 
for the cattle. Too, since every previous 


across, or 
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The monument erected 
to hold the stone (in 
insert) that marked 
the lonely grave of 

Mary Homsley 


train had depended in some degree on the 
game to be found along the trail, it fol- 
lowed that the antelope had been taught 
fear and that the buffalo were wary. To 
the animals the ribbon of dust meant 
death, and this, in turn, meant depriva- 
tion to the pioneers. 

The first wagon train to reach Oregon, 
bringing women-folk and families, rolled 
out of Elm Grove, Missouri, in mid-May, 
1842. ‘Then, as thereafter, the migration 
was by no means haphazard or tatterde- 
malion, for the rules of organization were 
selective and inviolable. It was required 
of every male over eighteen years that he 
have at least a mule or a horse, or a wagon 
conveyance, together with one gun, three 
pounds of powder, seventeen pounds of 
lead, 50 pounds of meal or flour, thirty 
pounds of bacon, and a suitable propor- 
tion of provisions for the women and 
children. 

But Mary Homsley never reached Ore- 
gon. Ona hillside near old Fort Laramie, 
somewhat south of a shallow ford of the 
Platte—and Benjamin Homsley the silent 
one, chipping patiently away at the rock. 
To many this rock, mz irking a lonely 
grave, is hallowed ground. Through the 
efforts of the Fort Laramie Scout and 
Grace Raymond Hebard of the Wyoming 
State Historical Society a monument has 
been designed in the hope of making an 
enduring memorial to the courage and 
sacrifice of pioneer womanhood. 
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Firm of Beadle and Adams in 1862. 
Left to right: Erastus F. Beadle, 
David Adams and Irwin Beadle 


When and Where 
the “Beadle Dime 
Novel” Originated 


“And Seven More Redskins 
Bit the Dust!” 


“And seven more redskins bit the dust!’’— 
How well those words recall the yarn 
We boys devoured and discussed 
That rainy Sunday in the barn! 
The hero, pausing in his run, 
(And well he knew that run he must!) 
From out its holster pulled his gun, 
And seven more redskins bit the dust! 


“Here in my library I sit, 
Amid rare volumes richly bound— 
A mine of cleverness and wit, 
From authors everywhere renowned. 
~~ their words fall flat and stale, 
heir weakness fills me with disgust! 
I want that crude, hard-fisted tale 
here “seven more redskins bit the dust!”’ 


No nutty novels will I read, 
Where prigs and Plato are discussed, 
I want my dope of doughty deed, 
Where “seven more redskins bit the dust!”’ 


—Author unknown. 





COURTESY OF P. J. MORAN, OAKLAND, CAL. 


VERY man of fifty or over 

knows ’em—those yellow- 

backed specimens of American 

literature which bore the un- 

dignified title of “dime nov- 
els.” What recollections they recall of the 
dim and distant past! 

Whence came these lurid tales—these 
thrilling, hair-raising “devices of the 
devil,” as our horrified elders were wont 
to term them? Where and how did the 
old dime novel of the Beadle, “Old Cap 
Collier” and other types originate? 

With “Wild West” film productions 
ever before his eyes, the youth of this day 
and age has little need to resort to the 
class of literature which his daddy so eag- 
erly devoured away back about 1875. It 


> 
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is all pictured right before his eyes; but 
dad had to use his imagination and 
visualize the doings of “Leather-Lunged 
Luther, the Lightning Law-breaker,” 
or “Gory Gus of Grizzly Gulch.” 

To Erastus Beadle, born in Pierstown, 
Otsego County, New York, September 
II, 1821, must be given whatever credit 
is due for conceiving the idea of printing 
these thrilling little pamphlets of a 
Wild West character which did so much 
to glorify the deeds of the American 
frontiersman and pioneer. 

As a boy of eleven, Erastus Beadle 
worked as a miller’s apprentice. One 
day he concocted a scheme to stamp 
the grain bags with crude letters of the 
alphabet which he cut with a jackknife 
from blocks of wood. The idea appealed 
tothe patrons of the mill, and soon young 
Beadle branched out as a real printer. 
In 1847 he went to Buffalo, where some 
five years later he had so industriously 
applied himself to mastering the printer’s 
trade that he owned a shop of his own. 

Young Beadle’s first attempt at book- 
making was a small publication which 
he called “The Youth’s Casket.” He 
later issued a “Dime Song Book,” in 
which he printed many of the popular 
lyrics of that time. 

This song book made such a decided 
hit that young Beadle, in the summer of 
1860, brought out his first “dime novel.” 
He was not the author of these little 
pamphlets, but they were written under 
his instructions, and were inspired by 
him. The real authors were Judge a 
Hall, Francis Fuller Barritt, John Neal, 
Mayne Reid, Mrs. Victor, Charles Dun- 
ning Warner and several other writers 
of that period. 

The editor who stood behind these at- 
tempts to portray American frontier life 
was Orville J. Victor, one of the most re- 
markable figures in the history of Ameri- 
can literature. He personally passed upon 
everything which the house of Beadle 
brought out, and insisted that the stories 
be true and accurate portrayals of the pio- 
neer days. It was his ambition to picture 
life in the wilderness as it was—the strug- 
gles, hardships and sacrifices made by the 
pioneers. Of course they were not histori- 
cally true in a literal sense; but they were 
supposed to portray actual conditions as 
faced by the pathbreaker of the wilderness. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, these 
Beadle Dime Novels were eagerly de- 
voured by the soldier boys, and were 
turned out by the million, being passed 
about and soon worn to tatters and dis- 
carded for fresh batches. Today, how- 
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ever, the real, old-fashioned Beadle Dime 
Novel is as rare as the buffalo which once 
dotted the plains by the million. 

After the Civil War, and realizing what 
a “gold mine” there appeared to be in the 
publication of this class of pamphlet, 
Erastus Beadle made a trip across the 
plains personally, in order that he might 
acquire first-hand information of the wil- 
derness and the Indian country which he 
intended his staff of writers to portray. 
Here he came in contact with real “‘he- 
men” of the plains—men like old Grizzly 
Bear Adams, Buffalo Bill Cody, Texas 
Jack Omohundro, Major Sam_ Hall 
(known as “Buckskin Sam”), Captain 
Jack Crawford, the “poet scout,” as well 
as numerous famous army officers. Among 
the score of characters were many whose 
actual experiences on the plains were later 
incorporated in Beadle’s Dime Novels. 


Ww these specimens of the pub- 

lisher’s art first appeared, many 
were the parental objections to them in all 
parts of the country—especially in the 
East, and the boys were solemnly warned 
that it would mean a trip to the woodshed 
anda “reg’larol’ tannin’ ” if they were ever 
detected wasting their precious golden 
moments in the perusal of such a perni- 
cious class of “literature.” Asa matter of 
fact, the Beadle Dime Novel was far more 
accurate and reliable in its portrayal of 
conditions as they then existed in the In- 
dian country, than are the books and 
magazines of this day and age on the same 
topics by authors who are supposed to be 
“away up” as writers. 

It is even stated that the Beadle Dime 
Novels presented a far more accurate and 
vivid picture of the appearance, manners, 
habits and customs of pioneer life than 
that given by the more formal historians 
of that time. This was possible by reason 
of the fact that the writers chosen by 
Beadle and Editor Victor told of the life 
they had lived with genuine earnestness 
and truth. There is history of a biograph- 
ical nature to be found in many of these 
old Beadle Dime Novels which cannot be 
duplicated in so-called reliable histories of 
the plains country. 

* acre and church-goers were espe- 
cially bitter in their denunciation of the 
“dime novel.” But there was no age 
limit set upon the readers of them. Abra- 

(hae Lincoln, it is said, on reliable au- 
thority, was a great reader of them. 
Doubtless our own lamented “‘T. R.” also 
received his first impressions of the West 
and a desire to emulate cowboys and 
ranch life from hay-mow interpretations 
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of the Beadle Dime Novel. One 
of the most famous of these 
little booklets was entitled “Seth 
Jones.” It was written by 
Edward S. Ellis, well known 
as a writer of boys’ books in the 
early ’80’s. It was a story of 
the New York wilderness of 
1785, and more than 450,000 
copies of this one novel were sold 
in America within five years after 
its appearance in 1860. It was 
also translated into seven foreign 
languages. 

About 1869 or ’70 the second 
series of the Beadle novels 
appeared. They were published 
in even more gaudy coverings 
than their predecessors. Among 
the titles were “Mad Anthony’s 
Scouts,” by Rodman; “Boone, 
the Hunter,” by Whittaker; 
“Dick Darling, the Pony Express 
Man,” “Billy Bowlegs” and 
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“Mohawk Nat.” The latter was written 
by Charles Dunning Clark, who used the 
pen name of “W. J. Hamilton.” Clark 
also wrote some fifteen or twenty others, 
nearly or wholly dealing with the French- 
and-Indian Wars, or depicting scenes of 
the American Revolution. 

One of the most famous of dime novel 
writers was Col. Prentiss Ingraham, who 
brought fame to the name of “Texas 
Jack” Omohundro. 
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Sonorous, mouth-filling titles like these 
drew nickels from the pockets of 
the boys of yesterday 





Next came a series of little 12mo 
paper-covered novels of about one 
hundred pages each. There were about 
a hundred and fourteen in the series. 
These also were devoted to the early 
Indian wars of the eastern states. Some 
of the best known of these were “Eph 
Peters, the Scout of the Mohawk Valley,” 
by Clark; “Indian Jim,” a story of the 
Minnesota massacre of 1862; “The Grizzly 
Hunters” by Captain Whittaker, and a 
Sioux narrative called “Old Zip,” by 
Bruin Adams. 

But it was during the Indian wars of 
the ’70s that the dime novel “came into 
its own” so to speak, and was literally 
“eaten up” by millions of readers. 
Doubtless many will recall the following 
popular titles: “California _ First 
War Trail,” “Buck Taylor, King of the 
Cowboys,” “Sierra Sam’s Pard,” “The 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The Story So Far: 
N a dreamy island of the 
Marquesas group, Douglas 
Ede of London plunged into 
a romantic adventure that 
was to change the whole 
course of his life. He had been conveyed 
thither on the trading schooner of Captain 
Jens Aakre of Tahiti, with the under- 
standing that Aakre was to pick him up 
on his return voyage three months later. 


On the island Douglas was the guest of 


a Russian gentleman, Peter Barovic, who 
had retired from the world to live here 
surrounded by his books and attended 
only by his faithful Chinese servant, Lum 
Sai. Close by lived his old friend and 
neighbor, Francois Jeanbon, an eccentric 
French painter. Years before, Jeanbon 
had married a native woman, Amata, 
whose later unfaithfulness led him to cast 
her out. But from his blasted romance 
there remained to him one consolation, 
his lovely daughter, Pomaraa, now grown 
to womanhood. Her education had been 
the preoccupation of Jeanbon and of 
Barovic, whom she affectionately called 
her “Uncle Peter.” 

When Douglas met Pomaraa he found 
in her a person of exquisite charm and 
cultivation. He had always intended to 
marry suitably, some day. There was, for 
instance, his sister’s friend, Effie Sher- 
wood, back there in England. Ridiculous 
that he should feel himself so strangely 
drawn to this half native girl! But each 
night when he parted from his host and 
turned up the lamp in his room, his 
thoughts, suddenly released, sped to 
Pomaraa. 

There came the unlucky day when, in 
the course of a ramble with his guest, 
Barovic fell and broke his leg, and was 
carried to the nearby mission, there to be 
cared for by the good Pére Felix. In the 
days that followed, Pomaraa and Douglas 
were much in each other’s company. 
Together they explored the island and 
shared its tropic beauty. Little wonder 
that the image of Effie Sherwood grew 
more and more indistinct in the mind of 
the Englishman, and that he should be- 
come a willing captive of the gentle 
Pomaraa, who in turn gave her heart to 
him. 
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Pomaraa 


eA Serial Story of Warm 
Tropical Lo ve (Conflicting 
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bee story continues in 
XIV 
OLDEN. days 
which linked 


themselves one to another 

in glorious beauty, gemmed nights whose 
soft darkness were lit by the magic of 
silver moonlight, afternoons whose warmth 
or refreshing showers were all delicious 
poems of flowers and fragrant breezes, 
wrought themselves into a chain of magic 
and unreal beauty. 

Douglas had given up all idea of 
touring the islands. He could think of 
nothing but Pomaraa. The hour in 
which the chain of wondrous days must 
break, and Aakre’s arrival end the idyl, 
was only a faint shadow standing at the 
edge of his enchanted world. He closed 
his eyes to whatever lay beyond, living 
only in the present. 

As the weeks slipped by, Pom and he 
visited the Russian daily, but the visits 
were not allowed to be long, for Barovic 
mended slowly and slept a great deal. 
So it was that neither the dimming eyes 
of Pére Felix, nor the sick ones of Peter 
Barovic took cognizance of the new 
radiance of Pomaraa. 

Douglas and she tramping one day on 
the far side of the island came upon a 
native hut. A few old men were seated 
in the shade of some trees and several 
native women squatted in the doorway. 

They returned Pomaraa’s soft greet- 
ing, surveying her companion curiously, 
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turning after a moment to 
chatter between themselves. 


Douglas noticed the girl’s 
vivid, smiling face cloud 
suddenly. 


“What is it, child? What 
did they say?” he asked quickly. 

“Tt is no new thing they say, the 
people of my valley,” she returned. 
“Tt is this; always they say I walk too 
proudly.” 

He laughed. ‘But you do!” he as- 
sured her, “but not too proudly, Pom!’ 
The vitality in her as she moved was 
ever a perfect thing to look upon. 

“IT believe that I do walk so,” she 
acknowledged slowly, “but before, it 
was for nothing, and now,” she flung 
out her hands expressively, “it is I 
think, because you—care for me!”’ 

“You darling!’ he cried and drew her 
to him. 


O word of his departure was 

spoken. Pomaraa gave no sign, 
spoke no word concerning it. The present 
seemed enough. All the lonely, unhappy 
years of childhood and girlhood spent in 
this lonely land were fading from her 
mind. If she remembered them at all, 
it was as something very long ago and 
far away. 

And Douglas Ede’s own thoughts 
were gradually changing; his conceptions 
were shifting, taking on new shapes. 
Pom was foremost in his mind, of course. 
How dear she was, and how different 
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trails near Feanbon’s home 
i 
from every woman he had ever known! 
Pomaraa made no demands. 

But when they were apart he could 
not always forget himself that in a little 
while the schooner would come for him 
and he would have to leave her, and 
seeing daily Pomaraa’s loveliness, her 
new radiance, he was vaguely troubled. 

Often in their walks about the island, 
he glimpsed the native woman he had 
seen once or twice on the trails near 
Jeanbon’s home, and he wondered idly 
at the strange, bitter glance with which 
she always favored him. 


ATE one afternoon when the Rus- 

sian had been settled in bed and 
comfortable for the night, Pomaraa and 
Douglas took their leave, rowing back in 
the growing twilight with few words. 

The moon was rising early and they 
watched it from the parapet in the 
garden. Pomaraa sat down on one of the 
little seats cut into the wall and Douglas 
stood beside her. 

“Mr. Barovic was right when he said 
that this was a beauty of which one 
never tired. Glorious, isn’t it, Pom?” 

She nodded without speaking. 

The great yellow disc seemed loth to 
rise from the waters; it sagged a little in 
the lowest segment as though to retain 
the contact as long as possible. Like a 
great bubble at the instant of being 


Often in their walks about the island, he glimpsed the native 
woman he had seen once or twice on the 
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freed from the pipe, it seemed to cling, 
stretch and then reform to a perfect 
sphere. For a moment it hung like an 
enormous, dripping orange, and then 
majestically began its vertical course, 
laying down a golden lane across the 
calm waters. 

Douglas looked down at Pomaraa. 
Her eyes were upon the lovely sight, but 
he had the thought that she did not see it. 

“Of what are you thinking, child?” 
he asked quietly. 

“Of my wish that the time may come 
when Pomaraa will be given something 
to do in the great world,” she answered 
slowly. “It is sad, do you not think 
so, not to be needed?” 

“But, my sweet, you are needed. 
Your father—” 

“No,” she interrupted quietly. “My 
father does not need me. If you will 
think you will see that I speak true.” 

“Peter Barovic, then?” declared Doug- 
las. 

“Perhaps,” she nodded, “for a little 
time longer.” The dark eyes met his 
wistfully. “It is wrong, I think,” she 
went on, “for any one to live so aim- 
lessly, so uselessly as Pomaraa.” She 
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flung out her pretty hands. “This is not 
life! I have wondered sometimes,” she 
said slowly, “if there is not something 
for Pomaraa in Tahiti. 
My mind is full of 
great knowledge,” she 
gave a tiny, bitter 
laugh. 

Tahiti! Douglas 
thought of her ex- 
quisite beauty in that 
Paris of the South 
Seas and shuddered. 
He took her in his 
arms. 

“Don’t!” he begged, 
“don’t talk of such a 
thing, my __ sweet. 
France possibly, but 
Tahiti, never!” He 
bent and kissed her. 
In the stillness of that fra- 
grant garden, it seemed to 
him that they were alone 
together in the world. 

The sound of the dinner 
gong, summoning them to 
dinner, broke in upon their 
dreaming. A little while after 
the meal Douglas took her 
home to Jeanbon’s. Return- 

3 ing to the house a short 

time later he sat for a long 

time in the garden, face to 

face at last with the inner 

voices, those voices that had 
been trying to make him listen all through 
the golden weeks since he had come to 
know Pomaraa Jeanbon. 

Hour after hour he sat until at last, 
weary and with haggard eyes, he got up 
and walked to and fro until the first 
pale tinge of dawn came slowly through 
the dark. There was a weight upon his 
heart. Conscience had kept the vigil 
with him. 

“God!” he thought. ‘How to leave 
Pomaraa behind, and yet how to take 
her?” Marriage? Impossible! To marry 
suitably was the only duty he recognized 
in life, and Pom—he couldn’t take an 
ignorant native child back to London as 
his wife. 

“Ignorant?” screamed the little voice. 

Well, possibly not. Of course she 
wasn’t ignorant, he conceded instantly, 
but “native’—not all white certainly. 
He winced. No, an Ede did not make a 
mésalliance. What then? 

He walked back to the parapet and 
stood looking down. The dawn was 
pale and faint, with no courage, it seemed 
to grow bravely into day. 

She would forget him, of course. And 
he—well, he would go on back to England 
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like a sensible chap and settle down, and 
forget that he had been for a few short 
weeks a little mad. 

A tew hours later he walked slowly 
through the garden on his way to the 


studio. His eyes had a fixity of down- 
ward gaze and the lines of his mouth 
were deep creases; he would have to 
talk to Pom today about his coming 
departure. How would she take it? 

As he came in sight of the lawn, 
Pomaraa appeared around the side of the 
house and saw him. 

“You are not well!’ she exclaimed, at 
sight of his face, “Douglas, what has 
happened?” 


Pomaraa: Isabel Kogers Stradleigh 


stepped back. Her eyes looked at him 
now and their brave mournfulness nearly 
unmanned him. 

“There is nothing for me to say,” she 
replied quietly. ‘But I know that 
it was of marriage between us that you 
wished to speak and could not. Is it 
not so?’ Her honesty shamed him. 
“T understand that you could not marry 
me, Monsieur. You see,” the courageous 
little figure straightened. “I know that 
no white man would wish to marry with 
Pomaraa.” 

He flung out one arm as though to 
protect himself from a physical blow. 











“Why, nothing,” he an- 
swered, and forced a smile. 
“You have not forgotten we 
were to have a waik this 
morning, have you? Let’s be 
off while it is cool, shall we?” 

She looked curiously up at 
him, sensing that something 
troubled him, but she fell in 
beside him and they walked 
on in silence for a little way, 
coming finally into a wide, 
empty space of green, fra- 
grant with the breath of sun- 
drenched grasses. The place 
resounded with the low, soft 
songs of the birds. 

She stole a look at him 
and stopped suddenly. 

“Something troubles Doug- 
las, is it not so?” 

“Oh, well,” he said, not 
looking at her. “‘I expect it’s 
because the schooner will be 
here soon and I[’ll have to 
be getting back to old 
London.” 

The glorious radiance died 
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out of her eyes. She grew 
suddenly pale. 

“You are—going away?” 

“Well, you see,” he began. “Captain 
Aakre ought to be down very soon now 
and I shall have to be getting back. [| 
am going to miss it all awfully,” he 
finished lamely. 

She longed to cry out, but no voice 
would rise from her parched throat. 

Both hands went to her heart, but 
she looked up at him steadily. 


HS own eyes on the ground, he 
plunged on: 
“You see, Pom—I—when I came 
down here with Captain Aakre I intended 
going right back. I have stayed longer 
than I ought really.” 

“Is there—” her voice was low, “some 
English lady who expects you will make 
marriage with her?” 

Her intuition was uncanny. “Why—,” 
he said, and hesitated. 

“TI understand,” her voice was very 
quiet. Her eyes looked far past him into 
the forest, so fresh and green in the early 
morning. 

He took her hands and drew her 
toward him. “Look at me, Pom,” he 
begged. But she turned away her face. 
“Pom, dear, look at me, let me see your 
eyes. Ah, Pom!” he groaned, “If you 


knew how awfully I want to take you 
with me. Say something, Pom.” 
She drew her hands 


from his and 
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“Pom!” he cried, his face blanching 
under his deep tan. “Pom!” He covered 
his face with his hands. 

She spoke gently, her voice even, 
steady: 

“You have been a song that has sung 
in my heart. I—I have not remembered 
that some day you would have to go 
away. I hope that you and this—this 
English lady may know great happiness.” 
A tiny sob she had not the strength to 
control betrayed her. 

He looked down at her, ‘‘Dear child,” 
he whispered, and drew her to him and 
kissed her. There was tenderness in his 
kiss, and sudden bitter remorse. She 
broke from him gently. 

“Adieu!” she said bravely and turned 
to leave him. 

“Ah, Pom!” he cried, “it would have 
been better if I had never come ashore!” 

She looked back at him. Her great 
dark eyes were infinitely sad and tender. 
The dignity and courage of her reached 
down and touched his heart. 

“No,” she said, “for my two hands 
have been filled with great joy. It was 
written that you would bring that to me. 
Now it is finished. Adieu!” she said 
again, and then she went away very 
quickly. 

Pomaraa, leaving Douglas, walked 
quietly back to the studio. Death was 
in her heart. She wanted to run to some 
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Her 


dark hole in the jungle and die. 
face had grown rigid and set. 


XV 
HE world that had shone with 


light was now quite dark. 

“Aue!” she whispered, “Tear his 
memory from your heart! I cannot. | 
cannot. If he had been but a man, but 
he was not a man. He was a god!” 

As she walked across the lawn, it 
seemed to her that it was in another life 
that she had run dewn it to greet Doug- 
las. Was it only a few moments since? 
She went slowly around to the back of 
the house and down to the 
arbor—how glaring was the 
sunlight all at once! 

Suddenly she crumpled 
where she stood, and went 
down. A little moan escaped 
her. é 

“Aue!” she cried and great, 
tearing sobs shook the slender 
body in an agony of grief and 
shame. 

An English lady waited 
for Douglas in London! But 
of course, it was most natural 
this should be so. She 
brushed her hand across he: 
eyes. hat was it fathe: 
said about the English? Ah, 
it was that they were ruled 
only by tradition. And tra- 
dition said this Englishman 
must marry one of his own 
kind. 

Hands to her side, she 
rocked back and forth upon 
the ground as though in phy- 
sical pain. Black thoughts 

that had haunted her child- 
hood came out of the woods 
and stood about her now in 
mockery: 

“Half-caste,” they screamed, “Half- 
caste!” 

She covered her bright head with both 
hands and grovelled on the ground. 
Brightness had gone from her world. 
Henceforth she must forget it had shone 
upon her path and grope through the dark 
alone. 

By and by dry-eyed, she got to her 
feet and went indoors. She lay down on 
the wide divan in the studio, staring 
upwards, trying to think, trying not to 
think. And after a while, the little girl 
she had been stole out of the past and 
crept in to keep her company. 

“Who were the English, after all?” 
they demanded fiercely of each other. 
“Were they so great, so noble then, so 
kind? Ah, non, non! Were there not 
tales of their doings here in her own 
islands, more cruel than the ancient 
rites of the ignorant natives themselves!” 

“Where, then, did they excel?” 

“Nowhere!” murmured the lonely 
child now with her, “But you, what are 
you—only part white! And _ nothing 
changes that!” 

Nothing changes that! She covered 
her eyes and a little moan escaped her. 
After a long while she slipped from the 
divan to her knees. And with bent head 
and slim, folded hands, this child of a 
savage mother prayed for strength to the 

white man’s God. 
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Pomaraa: 


“Let me be brave until he has gone,” 
she whispered, lonely and grief-shaken. 
“Tet me be brave as never before.” 

For four days Douglas visited across 
the channel with his host and the 
priest. He tramped and rode, lonely 
and miserable, trying for long hours to 
absorb himself in the Russian’s library. 
He was careful to avoid the studio, 
although his heart was sick for the sight 
of Pomaraa. 

On the fifth day, out tramping aim- 
lessly, he found himself after a time 
walking along the sands at the far end 
of the island—a direction he had never 
been. All at once he came upon a little 
trail leading away from the beach and 
he strolled along it, coming out onto a 
wider path leading into what looked like 
a dense forest. He went on, walking 
slowly, and then suddenly coming towards 
him from among the trees was Pomaraa. 
For an instant she regarded him with 
startled attention. She stiffened, and 
then in a moment she spoke quite 
naturally: 

“Good afternoon, Monsieur.” 

“Pom!” he cried and stood staring. 


HES appearance startled him. A 
short crimson tunic fell just to her 
knees, exposing her slim legs and bare feet. 
About her throat and falling to the hem 
of the garment were many strings of 
beads and long chains of flowers. With 
the giant trees behind her, she looked so 
vividly tropical and fantastic that she 
hardly seemed the same girl. He sensed 
all at once that it was some sort of native 
dress and he was conscious of a furious 
dislike at seeing her so. 

“T began to think I was lost,” he said 


at length. “Have you—have you been 
taking a walk too?” he asked awk- 
wardly. 


“T have been visiting my ancestors, 
Mensieur,” she replied in a low voice, 
‘ooking at him steadily. 

“Oh!” he was taken aback for a 
moment, and then it occurred to him 
that she had probably been visiting the 
cemetery. His heart ached for her. 

“Could I—” he began, “would you 
think it rude if I asked you to take me 
there, Pom?’ His voice was very gentle. 

She looked at him with wide eyes. 

“Ah, non, non, Monsieur.” There 
was a piteous quiver of her lips. 

“Oh, please forgive me!’ he cried. 
“T am a blunderer! Well,” he turned 
to retrace his steps. “I'll be getting 
back.” 

She made a quick step forward, her 
dark eyes looked all at once enormous in 
her pale face. 

“Wait,” she cried with a sudden, im- 
perious gesture. Her mind was working 
with lightning speed. “I spoke in haste, 
Monsieur,” she said after a moment. 
“T would like you to come with me,” 
she flung out her hand, indicating the 
forest behind her. 

“You really wish it, Pom?” his voice 
was quiet. “I did not mean to intrude, 
really.” 

A curious smile flitted over her face. 

“You do not intrude. I believe Mon- 


sieur will find it interesting,” she gave a 
light, high laugh and turned, leading the 
way. 


[SUNSE 


He followed her into the forest ahead 
of them. The air was close and warm. 

“Good lord!’ he cried suddenly. “It’s 
a gloomy place! Hello!” they were 
standing at the side of a great pit in the 
earth. 

“What is it?” he asked with a sudden 
sense of chill. 

She laughed suddenly, but there was 
no mirth in the sound as she answered. 

“This is the place of the ancient sacri- 
ficial rites.” 

He stared at her. 

“It is here the natives held 
feasts of Long Pig,” she explained. 

He started. Cannibals! 

She continued, her voice low and quiet. 

“You see, Monsieur Ede, my mother’s 
people believed that only by eating the 


their 










I have been visiting my ancestors, 
Monsieur,” she replied in a iow 
voice, looking at him steadily 


flesh of an enemy vengeance could be 
satisfied. Sometimes it was not just 
vengeance—if hunger and famine came 
they had to eat each other.” She 
shrugged. ‘All about here in the forest,” 
she waved her pretty hands, “were the 
dwellings of those who guarded this 
place. It was holy, you see.” 

Douglas ieslek Sine him, a coldness 
at his heart. The tall trees seemed to 
hem them in, brooding evilly above them. 
Suddenly his thoughts flew to Cornwall, 
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and his sister with her children in a 
peaceful English garden. It was as. 
though he had just awakened from a 
dream; how far away he had been from 
England after all! 

Pomaraa, watching his face, followed 
7 her advantage with a breaking heart. 

er voice, breaking now and again, 
into that strange laughter went on: 

“Here my mother’s people cooked 
their victims and held great festivals to 
the music of the great beating drums. 
A Long Pig sacrifice was always a great 
event,’ she told him conversationally. 

“Pom!’’ he cried hoarsely. Pom!” 
his flesh crawled. 

“My grandfather was a great chief, 
you know,” she continued undisturbed. 
‘He stopped attending the public feasts 
when the whites came as he became a 
Christian, but my mother told me that 
sometimes he held a private cooking in 
his own house.” Her voice was quite 
impersonal as though relating something 
quite ordinary. 

“Good God!” Douglas’s voice was 
terrible. 

He turned upon her fiercely and 
picking her up in his arms, bore her 
swiftly from the place. 
All the courage went 
out of her at his touch. 
She lay quite still against 
his breast, scarcely 
breathing, her face piti- 
fully white. 


E carried her 

down the road 
and out to the trail, 
where the warm sun- 
shine greeted them once 
more. She stirred and 
her eyes unclosed with 
a great and utter weari- 
ness as she slipped from 
his arms. 

Douglas took 
his handkerchief 
mopped his face. 

“What made you do 
it?” he demanded sud- 
denly. “What made you 
change your mind, Pom, 
and take me there?” 

Tears suddenly filled 
her eyes and rolled down 
her cheeks. He reached 
his arms toward her, 
but she moved away, 
standing quietly until 
she regained such com- 
posure as would permit her to speak. 

“Always Monsieur,” she began, her 
voice sad and low, “I have thought of 
myself as only part native. I have thus 
angered my true Gods, for great un- 
happiness has come upon me, and the 
God of the Christians, to whom I used 
to pray, has not helped me. Henceforth 
I am all native! It is well you should 
remember Pomaraa so.” 

A chill passed over him. Her vivid 
dress and bare feet, her unbound hair, 
her words, struck swift terror to his 
heart, and something deep within him 
murmured: 

“This then is your work, look upon it!”’ 

“Dear,” he said striving to speak 

(Continued on page 65) 
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N order to preserve the heroic story 

of the founding of the California 

missions, which is more than an 

epic in California’s rugged history, 

the now world-famous Mission 
Play was conceived in the minds of two 
of California’s staunchest champions at 
the foot of the Serra cross on Mount 
Rubidoux near Riverside. Like two stal- 
wart pilgrims with a divine mission, John 
Steven McGroarty, author of the play, 
and Frank Miller of the Mission Inn at 
Riverside, had journeyed to the summit of 
Rubidoux one August morning in I9gII, 
and there, as the dim past marshalled its 
forces of martyred padres before the eyes 
of the two men, the very backbone and 
sinew of this famous play was brought 
into being. 

Some years previously Frank Miller 
had witnessed the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau, and he instantly became 
imbued with the idea of a similar epic 
production for California. Upon his 
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Fohn Steven McGroarty, 
author and producer of 
the Mission Play 


return to America he sought out Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, who occupied the chair 
of English Literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and besought that learned poet, 
professor and world-traveler to accept 
the commission. 

“Seek a man in your own state,” Dr. 
Van Dyke told him. “I should have to 
live out there at least four vears before I 
could feel fit for the work.” 

Undaunted, Mr. Miller tried unsuccess- 
fully to interest Lyman Abbott, the late 
revered editor of the Outlook, in under- 
taking the play, and then he turned for 
advice to Dr. David Starr Jordan, at that 
time president of Stanford University. 
“Why,” said Dr. Jordan, “the only man 
who could write such a play is John 
Steven McGroarty.” Mr. Miller immedi- 
ately broached to McGroarty the inspired 
idea, and to his surprise learned that this 
poet-philosopher had long entertained 
the same dream. Mr. Miller promptly 
took John McGroarty to his famous 
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California, with the San Gabriel Mission 
and walls in the background 





WICART PHOTO 






he 
ission 


Mission Inn at Riverside where, com- 
pletely surrounded by ancient tomes and 
relics of a proper atmospherical nature, 
California’s adopted son and poet became 
inspired with the task at hand and in two 
months of ceaseless endeavor evolved the 
Mission Play. 


EING a Celt, McGroarty is natur- 

ally reticent about talking of him- 
self. The fact remains, however, that he is 
a Pennsylvanian by birth but a Californian 
by choice. At an early age he wielded the 
teacher’s ferrule in a small district school, 
tempering justice with mercy as becomes 
his kindly nature. Later he followed 
journalism in his native state with con- 
siderable success, and when he decided 
upon politics he was elected treasurer of 
his county, being then the youngest man 
who had held that office. After being ad- 
mitted to the bar of the state of Pennsy|- 
vania, he practiced law for several years 
most successfully, and was later annexed 
to the legal staff of Marcus Daly, noted 
copper king, and taken to Montanz. 
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Fiesta scene from Mission Play at San Gabrie, 
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Fray Serra (R. D. MacLean) protects Fuanita (Fane Haskins) from Commandante 


(Richard Sterling). 
of the Mission Play 


The big Carmel Mission scene in the second act 


R. D. MacLean, the Fray Funipero Serra for three 


Play. 


There followed many years of ex- 
tensive traveling, during which he 
covered the whole North American 
continent, including lengthy trips 
into the dark recesses of Mexico, and 
two years ago, in company with his 
wife and confidante, Mrs. Ida L. 
McGroarty, he made an intensive 
tour of Old Spain for the purpose 
of gleaning valuable information on 
the history of the discovery of Cali- 
fornia and its subsequent civilization 
by the mission padres. 

When the Mission Play was finally 
finished, Frank Miller discovered 
that the magnitude of this epic 
production prevented its being 
shown at the Mission Inn as his 
original scheme had provided. Although 
this fact and the immensity of the propo- 
sition staggered Mr. Miller, the indomi- 
table McGroarty personally conducted a 
disheartening round of all theatrical 


managers in Los Angeles and learned that 
this play, which broke every rule of stage 
production, was not 


wanted in the 
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years in the mission play at San Gabriel 
























Violet Schram, playing the 
leading feminine role of 
Senora Fosefa Yorba in 
the Mission Play 

















theatrical marts of a great metropolis. 
Finally Mr. McGroarty declared that 
he would build his own theatre and pro- 
duce his own play! With discouraging 
voices on all sides, he organized the 
Mission Play Association, built the play- 
house on ground donated by the Church 
at San Gabriel, and proceeded to import 
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Henry Kabierske, famous producer of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in England and the 
Pageant of American History in Phila- 
delphia, to manage the stage production. 
After assuming an indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $100,000 with not a single 
prospect of meeting any of it in the imme- 
diate future, McGroarty gave to the world 
that illustrious Mission Play premiére on 
the 29th day of April, 1912. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Intimate Glimpses of Westerne nd 


i : | ; a f Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Smith of Portland, Oregon 
= & are seen (below) enjoying the favorite diversion 


at Coronado, California 








Left: Harvey “Dick of The 
Portland Hunt Club in action 
against the 76th Field Artil- 
lery of Monterey, California 


NORR AND VINCENT PHOTO 


Above: In the gallery at the recent 
opening of the Pacific Polo Tour- 
nament, Vancouver Barracks. 
Left to right: Mrs. Thomas §. 
Barnes, Mrs. Fohn H. White, 
Mrs. Hamilton F. Corbett, Mrs. 
Philip L. Fackson, Mrs. G. Walter 
Gates and Mrs. Edward Thombson 


NORR AND VINCENT 
OREGON JOURNAL PHOTO 
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Above: Mary Fane Ford and Nancy Ford, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Byington Ford and Mary Morse, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. F. B. Morse at play on the sands of Del Monte 
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Above: Mrs. Edgar Wilson 
Mumford of Denver, wife of 
Major Mumford, ready to 
take to the bridle trails 
IRVING ALLEN FOX PHOTO 
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nd Uisitors in the West 


Lower: Raymond Frazier of Seattle is here shown 
putting his horse “Father O'Flynn’ over 
the hurdles at the summer home of 
David Whitcomb on Puget Sound 
ae 


——— 





Lower: In the gallery at the Portland Hunt Club’s 26th annua! 
meet recently held at Garden Home, Oregon: Mrs. Ellis V. 
Vachon, Mrs. Clarence M. Bishop, Mrs. Ralph 


Matson and Mrs. Alfred Dodson 
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Right: The “Invader,” first yacht to 
Jinishin the recent San Pedro-Honolulu 
race, enters Honolulu harbor, winning 
against a field of four other entries the 
Lipton cup for the best computed time 
and the Morgan Adams trophy for the 
best elapsed time over the 2225-mile 
course. Her elapsed time was 12 days, 
2 hours, 48 minutes and 30 seconds. 
The “Invader” is a 136-foot schooner 
and the largest yacht ever entered in a 
Pacific Coast event. Her owner is Don 
Lee of the San Francisco Yacht Club. 
This snapshot of him was made on the 
deck of the “Invader” on the day of her 
arrival—which accounts for the broad 
smile and the lei about his neck 
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Right: George 
Gano snapped 
his horse 
“Hamburg” at 
si the Cherry Hills 

‘ Saddle Club, Denver 


IRVING ALLEN FOX PHOTO 


Left: Miss Allen Packard 
of Washington, D. C., re- 
cently visited Denver and 
this snapshot shows her at 
Cherry Hills Saddle Club 
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Right: Mrs. Gregg Lifur of California 
Country Club, Culver City, the new 
woman golf champion of 
southern California 


COURTESY “THE FAIRWAY” 
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HESE warm drowsy midsummer days the sound of the 

hammer is abroad in the land. Politicians of every 
kind and stripe are busy mending their fences either for the 
primaries or the November elections. But their audiences 
are small and bored—at least in the Far West. In the 
absence of any vital national issues on which clear-cut 
division and decision are possible, politics fails to pull. True, 
the wet-and-dry issue is haunting the candidates for both 
houses of Congress, but the voters do not expect any 
noticeable change in conditions. Most of the candidates are 
soft-pedaling the prohibition problem. They know it is 
loaded, but they don’t know which end will go off. 


y 


Campaign 


The Vice of 
REPRESENTATIVE Hayden of Arizona wants to be a 
United States senator. A report by the House Irri- 
gation Committee favoring the construction of the Boulder 
Dam would have hurt his chances of landing the toga. 
Therefore a majority of his colleagues on the committee 
obligingly voted not to make a report. Their failure to take 
action might jeopardize the very existence of 45,000 people 
in the Imperial Valley if the unregulated Colorado River 
should go on a flood rampage; the river through the delay 
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the 


HE Far West is the best place in the world to live in, 

to raise children in, to come to and stay in because it 
has more automobiles per thousand of population and con- 
sumes more gasoline per car than any other region of similar 
dimensions on the globe. That’s a real mouthful. Sounds 
like an old-time booster blurb, doesn’t it? 

Look at it this way: The possession of a car per family 
indicates a huge purchasing power in every stratum of the 
population. Gasoline consumption indicates that the 
families are using the bus. More families in the Far West 
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of 


A FEW weeks ago the California State Department of 

Agriculture lifted the last quarantine resulting from 
the outbreak of the European foot-and-mouth disease in 
February, 1925. That quarantine had been maintained 
around a rugged district of the Sierra Nevada where the 
disease had been discovered among deer. Although the 
situation was without precedent, it was decided to apply 
the same methods used in stamping out the pest among 
domestic flocks—slaughter of every infected or exposed 
cloven-hoofed animal. Hunters and poisoners by the score 
were thrown into the mountains. It was expected that the 
bag would reach 7000 or 8000 deer. Instead the district had 
a deer population of over 22,000 which was exterminated. 
For fourteen months no infected deer were found despite 


Gasoline and 


Europe Causes Death 
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Politicians 


Dull 


Except in the rural regions, and there solely for campaign 
purposes, farm relief by legislation is dead. If crop prices 
are good this fall, it will be buried after the first Tuesday in 
November. 

Interest in World Court adherence is so languid that it 
would fade away entirely if it were not kept alive by the 
Hearst pulmotor. 

And there you are. What can a hard-working politician 
do with these issues? Nothing. But he can wave the 
Coolidge economy flag. That exhibition has become so 
monotonous that nobody looks up any more. Therefore 
the Western voter yawns and turns to the baseball scores. 


y 


Do It 


might submerge for all time 450,000 acres and wipe out a 
hundred million dollars in property values, but what’s this 
loss compared to the need of one ambitious politician? 

Will the members of that House Committee be punisheu? 
No. Nothing will happen to them because as a nation we 
believe in letting George do it. And we don’t care how 
George does it. We are too busy. Until we acquire a real 
interest in public affairs and develop a sensitive civic corn, 
George, the politician, will continue to do it—and us. 


George 


’ y 


of the Far West 


have more money to spend for rubber rides which means 
that they can afford to send their children to school for a 
longer time than anywhere else. Which in turn means 
broader education, better citizens, a wider, deeper democ- 
racy. And school statistics confirm the deductions drawn 
from automobile ownership figures. 

Sagebrush or seashore, mountain or valley, desert or dank 
forest, the Far West is a better place to live in because it has 
the democracy of the uncrowded spaces—and wants to 
preserve that democracy through education. 
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22,000 California Deer 
diligent search. Hence the lifting of the last quarantine and 
victory. 

At the beginning of the outbreak things looked dark. 
Though California had the best and most aggressively 
efficient of all state departments of agriculture, the state had 
no money with which to compensate the owners of slaugh- 
tered animals and no legal authority to kill merely exposed 
but as yet uninfected herds. In this emergency the governor 
of California, Friend W. Richardson, came to the rescue. 
Having been convinced that the state’s entire economic 
life would be paralyzed by other states’ quarantines unless 
drastic extra-legal measures were taken to stamp out the 
disease, he obtained the pledge of every member of the 
legislature to vote for an appropriation to reimburse the 
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Above: Amadee Smith, George L. Baker, 
mayor of Portland, Walter M. Pierce, 
governor of Oregon and little Miss Dorothy \ 
Fane Myers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. \ 
Stanley Myers of Portland, who christened 
the magnificent new concrete bridge across 
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the Willamette river a short time ago \\ 
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Above: This new high- 
way following the trail 
of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition leads into 
the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 


Above: Governor Friend W. 
Richardson of California 
officiates at the dedication 
ceremonies of the Douglas 
bridge spanning the Klamath 
River on the Redwood 
Highway 
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Above is pictured the University of Washington crew which represented the west so 
admirably in eastern waters by recently winning the Poughkeepsie regatta. The 
men from right to left are: M. F. Clerup, James Mathews, Norman Sonju, Homer 
Kerns, Hal Condon, fames Hart, Harrison Sanford, Captain Alvin Ulbrickson, 
Art Wuthenow is the coxswain 
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Above: Fohnny Beck- 
ett, the first Pacific 
Coast all-American 
player, will serve as 
line coach at Annap- 

olis thts year 
P. AND A. PHOTO 






















No, this is not a picture 
of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt but a snap- 
shot of Frank Hooper 
who will take part in 
the film of the Spanish 


American war 
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owners of slaughtered herds. With this pledge as a basis, 


it was possible to borrow the necessary million from banks 
and proceed with the campaign which has just ended in 


complete victory. 
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The Tree Won’t 


E still have with us large numbers of men who believe 

they can burn a tree this summer and sit in its cool 

shade next camping season. That belief is erroneous. It 

can’t be done. The trees burned this season are of no 

earthly use to anyone at any time. They are dead and the 

man whose carelessness started the fire that killed them 
should be prosecuted for treeslaughter. 

The late summer until the beginning of the fall rains is the 

worst forest-fire period of the year. It behooves every 

camper and logger to use extra care during this period, 


Burnt 
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BPktfacting the Thrill 0 


HIRTEEN thousand visitors registered in Yosemite 

National Park over the Glorious Fourth of 1926. Next 
year there will be thirty thousand, not because of contem- 
plated additions to and improvements of the scenery, but 
because the thrill has been taken out of the motor approach 
to the world-famous valley. Until July 31 of this year the 
auto that came to the valley under its own power had to 
climb two high mountain chains and descend to the valley’s 
floor on a narrow and steep shelf cut into the perpendicular 
cliffs, with only a thin fringe of brush hiding the 2000-foot 
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Interest in 


The 


"THE story of the finding of inscriptions chiseled in a rock 
near Spokane by the survivor of a party of Norsemen 
killed by Indians and buried on the spot almost a thousand 
years ago is important if true. No one had even dreamed 
of a transcontinental journey by the Vikings who came 
across the Atlantic in the ninth century. However, until 
the discovery is verified and its authenticity confirmed, we 
will follow the example of the party of Northwestern 
governors who in July finished the pilgrimage begun last 
year to honor the memory of the hardy explorers whose 
efforts preserved the Oregon country for the United States. 
Last summer the governors of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota trekked up 
the Missouri to Great Falls dedicating monuments to La 


Reviving 
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Good Steaks 


ERE isa hot tip for the business managers of live news- 
papers everywhere: Go to the owner of the biggest 
non-advertising meat market and inform him that he can 
steal a march on his competitors by advertising that all the 
beef he sells is plainly stamped by the United States Govern- 
ment with the grade of the carcass from which it came. If 
it is prime steer meat, the Government will mark it as such; 
if it is choice steer meat, or heifer beef, or bull or cow beef, 
it will plainly bear the official corresponding label. 
Beginning a month ago, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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The Red Men’s Worst 


NCE upona time the Indian was a nuisance. He re- 
sisted when theirresistible tide of white men flowed over 
the land that was his; because of this resistance war was 
made against him, and in war the enemy always becomes a 
fiend, the child of the devil. Indians and wolves were killed 
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Should another outbreak occur in the future, California 
will be prepared as the last legislature enacted the necessary 
statutes. Other western states would do well to prepare 
themselves legally for a similar emergency. 
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Summer 


You Next 


especially on those cloudless scorching windy days. On 
this kind of a day a burning cigarette thrown into dry moss 


‘or pine needles may start a fire whose damage can’t be 


repaired in centuries. 

Considering the great need for supervision and the scant 
number of Forest Service men available, why not patrol the 
National Forests with the regular army during the fire 
season? The regulars patrolled the National Parks for 
decades; why not make use of them to guard the nation’s 
timber during danger periods? 
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of the Road 


drop at the outer edge. That dizzy thrill is gone now. The 
low-gear work has been eliminated by a new water-grade 
road following the Merced River into the valley, a road the 
last eighteen miles of which, completed in July, cost more 
than $50,000 a mile without pavement. Any fair driver can 
now pilot his vehicle into the heart of the park every day in 
the year, whereas until now snow blocked the high roads 
from November until May. 

What would John Muir say if he could see Yosemite 
Valley next Fourth of July? 


Yosemite 


the West’s Vivid History 


Verendrye and Thompson, first of the Northwestern pat’ 
finders, to Meriwether Lewis and John Frank Stevens, dis- 
coverers of Maria’s Pass across the northern Rockies. This 
summer the party crossed the Rockies and continued on the 
Lewis and Clark route down the Columbia River, dedicating 
monuments and marking histérical sites, the journey cul- 
minating in the unveiling of the Astor column at Astoria. 
There is as much romance in the short history of the Far 
West as there is in the long history of the Atlantic Coast. 
Unfortunately the percentage of Westerners familiar with 
the history even of their own district is exceedingly small. 
Any effort to enlarge the West’s historical knowledge, to 
mark and to preserve the sites of outstanding events in the 
West’s vivid history deserves commendation and support. 
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Plainly Marked 


offered the packers a service establishing Government 
standard grades of beef. The retailer can now prove to the 
housewife that he is not giving her dark tough cow or bull 
meat for the price of prime or choice steer beef. And the 
butcher who will advertise that he sells only Government- 
marked beef will soon get the bulk of the business. 

That’s good news for both the producers and consumers of 
sirloin steaks. SUNSET rejoices with them because its 
advocacy of honest beef-selling was followed by rapid official 
action. 
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Indian Bureau 


on sight during the height of the unequal struggle. Now we 
of the West no longer regard the Indian as a fiend. We are 
beginning to understand him, and understanding is breeding 
sympathy. He is getting it from all sides—except from the 
Indian Bureau. 
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ria Roman C. Warren (shown below), aviator and cowboy of Below are pictured Elizabeth Ryan and Mary K. 
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The Indian Bureau still looks at its wards as it did fifty 
years ago. To the Indian Bureau the Indian still is a 
nuisance. The Indian Bureau has not yet realized that its 
big job is the restoration to manhood of a crushed, beaten, 
enslaved race. 


HE Indian Bureau is undermining the manhood 

of the Indian; instead of teaching him patiently 
the elements of self-government, it is impatiently wielding 
the big stick, continues to treat him as a prisoner of war and 
denies him every right the humblest immigrant enjoys. 
Though the Bureau devotes the major part of its energy to 
the administration of Indian property, it has scored one 
failure after another and will dissipate the entire Indian 
estate if it is allowed to go on its present way. Of those men 


r ry 


Of Klamath Duck 


AST month we wrote of Klamath ducks and Kaibab 

deer to illustrate the danger of disturbing nature’s bal- 
ance. Now a quarantine has been declared against Arizona 
cotton and cotton products to prevent the spread of the 
Thurberia weevil, a second cousin of the boll weevil against 
which the South has mobilized an airplane army supplied 
with thousands of tons of deadly poison. The Thurberia 
weevil, a native son, had been living in quiet contentment on 
the Thurberia shrub growing in scattered clumps on the dry 
mountain sides of southern Arizona, an innocuous, unim- 
portant insect noticed only by entomologists. Its numbers 
were small, its habits inoffensive and it produced its broods 
in deserved obscurity until cotton came. The bright juicy 
foliage attracted the attention of the weevil. It craved a 
change of diet, and the cotton plant seemed to fill the bill. 
Now the Thurberia shrub is practically abandoned and cot- 
ton has become the home of the weevil, necessitating quar- 
antine measures to keep the bug out of California and New 
Mexico. 


The Pulse of the West 


most intimately familiar with the failures of the Indian 
Bureau, the members of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
created under President Grant to check the incredible 
corruption of the Indian Bureau prevailing in those days, 
General Hvgh L. Scott, former Chief of the General Staff, 
U.S. Army, has virtually accused the present Indian Bureau 
of murder*; Warren K. Moorhead, another member of the 
Board, advocates complete reorganization of the Bureau. 
Yet it continues in its bovine rut, impervious to criticism, 
hostile to all suggestions, saturated with politics and stupidly 
determined to keep on spinning its red-tape cocoon around 
the dying race. 

All America is willing to give generous justice to the 
remaining Indians; they will not get it while the present 
personnel is in control of the Indian Bureau. 


5 be *See Sunset for June, 1923, page 38. 


and Woolly Bugs 


The other day a tank full of top minnows, the “shiners” 
common in American ponds, went out of the Golden Gate 
aboard a steamer for the Philippines, there to be distributed 
in ponds full of the top minnow’s favorite food, the mos- 
quito larvae. On the same day an explorer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture brought in a consignment of living 
Oriental parasites of various kinds, to be tried out on im- 
ported insect pests now boarding in our fields and orchards. 


WHEN a wild plant is cultivated, when a cultivated 
plant is removed into new surroundings, the balance oi 
nature is upset and trouble often follows. To minimize this 
potential trouble is the job of the Department of Agriculture 
functioning through the Federal Horticultural Quarantine 
Board. The efforts of this board to exclude foreign plants 
and fruits grown in countries infested with dangerous para- 
sites deserve the support of every citizen. Even if the im 
porters lose, the exclusion means cheaper and better food 
for America in the long run. 
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EVERY TIME 1 TRY ‘END ON 
THEY SEEM TO BE SMALLER! 














KET, IN THE OAKLAND TRIBUNE 


CALIFORNIA'S WONDERLAND 
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BRONSTRUP, IN THE 8AN FRANCESCO CHRONICLE 


NEVER BIG ENOUGH 
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CS he West at W 


The United States 
Sign on a Land- 
lubber to Take 
the Helm of the 
Shipping Board 


HE U. S. Shipping 

Board and its over- 

shadowing child, the 

Emergency Fleet Cor- 

poration, are always in 
trouble. They have the champion 
idle fleet of the world. Not since 
the first savage paddled a log 
across a creek have there been 
so many idle craft, singly owned, 
in all the ages of mankind. And 
this despite heroic efforts to get 
rid of the fleet by fire, axe and 
virtual gift. Nobody wants most 
of the ships, dead or alive. 

The Board thought itself lucky 
when some San Francisco adven- 
turers took a hundred or so of 
che $600,000 wooden ships off its 
hands at $2500 a piece, under 
bond to scrap and not to navigate 
them. The scrapping having been 
accomplished there was recently on the 
Potomac River below Washington the 
most spectacular ship conflagration ever. 
In flames that illuminated the whole 
Chesapeake Bay region by night, the 
sound hulks of ships from the forests of 
the Pacific and the South—ships that 
represented herculean efforts in the hot 
haste of war, and the finest timber on 
the Continent—were put to the torch. 
Dismaying physical waste, but not 
economic waste; for to tear apart those 
sturdy structures would have cost more 
than the debris would have brought. 

The small and inefficient steel ships that 
choke the harbors of idleness that the 
Shipping Board has to maintain are an 
even worse problem than the wooden 
ships. The Board dares not sell them for 
the only prices men will pay for them, 
as competing commercial ships; so they 
go for junk or continue to tug at soggy 
cables, except when a Henry Ford comes 
along with his vast capacity for mass 
production, in reverse, and figures out a 
way to get more out of the scrap than the 
cost of the scrapping. 

But out of the 1300 steel ships the 
Board had on hand when Germany 
decided to quit before the whole United 
States was moved to Europe on the stu- 
pendous bridge of boats that was being 
assembled in every port of the Republic, 
there are 300 or 400 which have been able 
to compete during all these dead years of 

shipping since the great war. 

That is to say there are 300 or 400 units 
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HARRIS AND FWING 


Fefferso n Myers of Oregon 


of potential trouble for the Shipping 
Board. Between sales and temporary 
retirement there are less than 300 of these 
trouble makers abroad just now, for which 
relief the Board gives thanks. The ships, 
be it known—if there is any hamlet where 
it is not yet known—are the property of 
the citizens of the United States. And 
said citizens strive to make every possible 
use of them from passenger passes and 
private business facilitators to home- 
town shallow port boosters. If at any 
moment there 1s a lull in the hauling and 
pulling of the citizens, Congress can 
always be counted upon to produce oceans 
of trouble for the Board. Indeed Con- 
gress is the chief pest of the board. The 
favorite sport of Congress is to tell the 
Board to go right to it, full steam ahead, 
to build up an American merchant marine, 
and then lasso the Board with an investi- 
gation or a resolution and jerk it plumb 
off its feet. 

The latest and perhaps the most monu- 
mental instance of Congressional inepti- 
tude in this line is the aftermath sale of 
the ships of the Admiral-Oriental line, 
(operating out of Seattle across the 
Pacific), to the Dollars, father and son, of 
San Francisco. The sale was just the 
sort of transfer of the government ships to 
competent operators that Congress had 
been demanding of the Shipping Board 
until it was black in the face. The Dollars, 
it was notorious, had succeeded in making 
that line such a ravenous competitor for 
trans-Pacific business that the old en- 
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ington 


By Tueopore M. 


KNAPPEN, Sunset’s 
Staff Correspondent at 
the Nation’s Capital 


trenched Japanese and Canadian 
line were getting gaunt and tired. 
But the price was low and the 
Dollars already had the govern- 
ment cargo-passenger liners oper- 
ating out of San Francisco—lifted 
dramatically from the Pacific 
Mail. At the sight of an imagi- 
nary monopoly Congress forgot 
all about its efficiency and pros- 
perous marine yelp and did its 
best to mar or prevent the sale— 
after it was too late. The Dollars 
got the ships but with them they 
got a nauseating dose of the in- 
credible follies of Government in 
business. 


LL of this is a_ pro- 

logue to the introduc- 
tion of the hero of this sketch, 
Jefferson Myers, Esq., for the 
purpose of showing what disfavor 
President Coolidge showed him 
when he named this honest 
Oregon citizen to a place on the Shipping 
Board, succeeding the rebellious Haney, 
also of Oregon. On June 1 Jefferson 
Myers was one of the most contented and 
prosperous farmers of Portland. By the 
middle of June he was in the deep distress 
of a Shipping Board membership. Sen- 
ator McNary is probably responsible for 
the major part of this misfortune for 
Myers. He telegraphed Jefferson—who 
as his name implies is a Democrat and 
therefore eligible for the Oregon vacancy 
—to hasten to Washington for a rush 
interview with Fate. Fate was that cool 
and calm Yankee, the Hon. Calvin Cool- 
idge, White House, Pennsylvania Ave., 
next to the Treasury. Once he “‘sot” eyes 
on Myers the latter was hooked for the 
Shipping Board job—and keen for it at 
that. The President, who despite his 
customarily impeded speech can discourse 
in non-stop fashion for hours at a time 
when the inspiration seizes him—elo- 
quently and rapidly demonstrated to Jeff 
that he was face to face with an oppor- 
tunity to write his name right at the top 
of fame’s register. All that was necessary 
was for the shipping man from the sheep 
country to solve the problem that had 
stumped everybody else for ten years— 
how to make the national marine a suc- 
cess and how to persuade Americans to 
pursue fortune on the seven seas when 
they can make more along the coast and 
onland. And so this Oregon sheep master 
and prune captain was harpooned to the 
yoke of a thankless job. (Cont'd on page 80) 
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Prize Winning Letters 
in the “Best Small City” Contest 


Those Folk Who Prefer 
Small Cities Enthusi- 
astically Tell Why 
Their City is the Best 


WILLIAM L. GAsTon wins 
this month’s 25 dollar 
prize and tells about— 
Fine Old Sonoma 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
ORTY miles north of San 
Francisco lies the Valley of 
the Moon, a 


the valley the climate of eternal spring. 
The finest of pure water flows down from 
the hills which wall the valley. Springs of 
cold water break out in the lower hills. 
Springs of hot water, sulphur water, and 
many kinds of mineral water gush up 
from the lower stratums and pour out on 
the valley levels. These have filled the 
valley with more than a hundred health 
and rest resorts. 

Every season come uncounted thou- 
sands, tired and worn by the grind of the 
city, seeking rest and recreation. The 
shade of oaks and health of springs reward 
them all. All who come contribute to 
Sonoma. If there is anything that So- 
noma lacks to make it a more ideal place 
for home, it is not listed in the catalogues. 
If any place in the West possesses more 
attractions, some one should tell the 
Rand, McNally people, for they have 
failed to put it on the map. 


at Mokelumne Hill, in California. 
Memories of the days of ’49 entice you. 
Looking back to Stockton Hill you see 
tunnels and dumps of old opal mines. 
Looking ahead you see French Hill pitted 
with gold shafts. These hills were, and 
probably still are, as rich in ore and gems 
as they are in historical treasure. 

Southeast of town is a crystal mine 
producing large and rare crystals. 

Down the main street you pass the 
Leger Hotel. This, in the early days, was 
the court house. Under its floors are 
rock-walled dungeons, formerly necessary 
but not always used. 

A few doors beyond the Leger Hotel 
stands a building, at one time a gambling 
hall but now almost a garage, in which 
Joaquin Muriata is known to have visited. 

At the turn of the street a hotel, built 
in ’52 and first named U. S. Hotel, later 
Golden Ez agle and now Peek Inn, con- 

tains relics highly inter- 





valley rich in 

legends and his- 
toric interest. Here is 
nestled the fine old city 
of Sonoma. It has less 
than a thousand souls. But 
the outskirts fringe into a 
thickly settled valley. The 
homes, for the most part, are 
neat cottages and attractive 
bungalows. A few of the 
older houses hark back to 
the architecture of fifty 
years ago. A few old adobes 
declare the fashion of the 
first homes and tell the 
story of the first settlers. 

It is the oldest town in 
the northern part of the 
state. It is the only town 
that has seen the waving of 
five flags. It is the only 











town over which the Bear 
flag floated. It was once 
a Mexican military post. It 
was once a national capital and a county 
seat. Here the padres built an early mission 
which is still well preserved. Here was the 
home of General Vallejo, early comman- 
dant of the military post. Here, too, was 
the home of General Joe Hooker, hero of 
Fair Oaks and Lookout Mountain. Bronze 
placques riveted to mighty boulders mark 
both of these homes. Here Jack London 
lived and died, and here he wrote his classic, 
“The Valley of the Moon.” 

A picturesque valley, twenty-five miles 
long, from two to twelve miles wide, sur- 
rounds the town. The soil is rich and 
deep and the rainfall sufficient to mature 
any crop of fruit or grain. The place is 
noted for fine apples, pears, peaches, 
prunes, plums, apricots, walnuts and 
grapes that rival the cluster of Eshcol. 

With a range of hills which temper the 
bleak sea winds, nature has cooled the 
summers and warmed the winters, giving 
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The fine old City of Sonoma nestles in the Valley of the Moon 


The next and the following letters were 
each awarded the prize of five dollars 


The Happiest Place in 
the West 


By Rita QuEIROLO 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

S you descend Stockton Hill on a hot, 

hot day, after trav eling through dry 
shrubbish country, you notice a few strag- 
gling ghosts of former beautiful homes 
leading to a settlement, nestled on the 
side of a hill in a sheltered nook, with 
neat old-fashioned houses surrounded by 
flowers in abundance, all varieties of fruit 
trees, green lawns and tall, cool, spreading 
locust and Heaven trees. You feel you 
are entering the Haven of Peace, Happi- 
ness and Contentment. You have arrived 
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esting. 

Next to it is the I. O. O. 
F. Building, which in the 
’50’s was the express office. 

A short distance off the 
main street you find the 
first Chinese church b ¢ 
in America. Dismantled of 
its splendor, still. it is 
haunted by stories of the 
past. 

Next to it grows a cork 
tree, one of the three planted 
in America. 

To the east lies Mok-Hill 
Mineral Springs, highly 
beneficial medicinally. 

The numerous places rich 
in romance are not the only 
thing unusual. It is sur- 
prising to encounter a whole 
town of such easy-going 
cheerful people. As a com- 
munity the satisfying char- 
acteristic is the atmosphere 
of happiness. 

Mining, gardening and cattle-raising 
are the principal industries. But peace- 
fully enjoying life is the best thing the 
people do. 

Who could deny that this is the best 
small town in the West? 





Reno Has a Personality 
By Ramona Park Brock Liss 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

N the State of Nevada, on the banks of 

the Truckee River, there stands a great 
small city. Its name is Reno, and it has 
been called the biggest little city in the 
United States. That is because it has a 
personality that is all its own, a person- 
ality as distinct and different as is that of 
San Francisco. 

Cosmopolitan in its outlook and with a 
certain degree of sophistication, there is, 
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nevertheless, a spirit of true western 
friendliness that warmly actuates those 
who live there. Character and worth- 
while achievement are held in high regard. 
The stranger who looks for friendliness 
and understanding finds it; but if he pre- 
fers aloofness, he may rest assured that no 
one will molest him. His personal success 
or failure is a matter that rests entirely 
with him. 

Its setting, on the banks of the Truckee 
River, in the Washoe Valley, is one of 
beauty. Backof the city are 


Small City Letters 


the finest small city in the West, named 
in honor of the editor sage who gave this 
advice. 

Nestled in a valley situated in the cen- 
ter of an irrigated region formed by the 
junction of the Platte River with its 
tributary, the Cache la Poudre, is this 
city just “where the West begins.” In 
all, 10,958 persons have learned the truth 
and choose to live here, fifty-two miles 
north of Denver, at an altitude of 4637 
feet. Greeley is fifth in size of all Colo- 
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heavenly. Look at the sky. It is always 
that way; just the minute the sun goes 
beyond the mountains the stars gleam 
like brilliant diamonds. Our city, learning 
a lesson from the heavens, has placed 
gleaming lights every half block through- 
out the city. No, the red lights aren’t 
danger zones; we are paving! You see we 
are a city of good homes, unexcelled 
schools, splendid churches, founded on 
good principles by sturdy pioneers, and to 
live up to the good example set us we have 
to go on blazing the trail. 








the rugged Sierra Nevada 


Look toward the West. 





behind which the sun sinks 
in aureate grandeur. The 
smooth-running waters of the 
Truckee along Riverside 
Drive reflect the images of 
the stately homes on the hill 
above, and the trees on their 
banks. In the residence dis- 
tricts trees lend their friendly 
presence to the streets, and 
more trees and lawns give a 
fresh, verdant touch to the 
many homes. 

On the rolling hills at the 
north end of the city lies the 
campus of the state univer- 
sity, with its buildings of 
brick and stone set amidst 
greenest grass and flower- 
and tree-lined walks. The 
relationship between students 
and faculty and the city is 
one of harmonious amiability 
and cooperation. 

The animated spirit of 
commerce is evident in the 
down-town section. The 
various establishments are 
impressive, not in numbers, 
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addition, 
enough to publish. 

Your town is eligible for the contest if its 
population was not more than 20,000 accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, and if it is in any 
Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington or Wyoming. 

Photographs of your town, if available, 
should accompany your letter, but they are 
not essential to winning a prize. 
should be addressed to Small City Contest, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 


one of these states: 


Write a 500- Word Letter 
and Win $25 


CASH prize of $25 is offered each month 
by Sunset for the best letter of not more 
than 500 words entitled “Why My Home 
Town is the Best Small City in the West.” In 
$5 is paid for each letter judged good 


Letters 


That’s Glenmere Park. See 
that group of Camp Fire Girls 
gathered round their fire. 
Listen! They are singing their 
evening hymn. Greeley is 
proud of her Camp Fire 
Girls, and of her Boy Scouts 
with their Scout Camp in 
the Rockies. 

And we have other parks: 
Lincoln Park, East Side, 
and Island Grove, the last 
comprising eighty acres for 
play, camping and county 
fairs. It’s fine, and we’re 
making it better and lovelier 
all the time. 

The half has not been 
told, but I’m nearing the 
word limit, so we will descend 
into the valley again, happy 
and content that here is a 
place where one may live 
and serve and make dreams 
come true. 


Centralia, Washing- 
ton, the Hub City 


























for they are not superfluous, 
but in the high quality of 
the goods in which they deal. The 
demand for the best in everything 
is apparent. Reno is the business 
center of the surrounding agricultural 
and mining communities. Being located 
on the main line of transcontinental rail- 
way systems, it is also a shipping point. 
A transcontinental highway makes it the 
stopping place of many tourists. 

e climate is delightful. The sum- 
mer is comfortably warm, and in the 
winter there is a little snow now and then 
and a few weeks of ice skating. It gets 
just cold enough to lend an exhilarating 
touch to the clear dry atmosphere. Spring 
is an awakening and a transition period, 
but perhaps the most glorious season of all 
is that of Indian summer with its soft, 
balmy haziness like the sheerest of veils 
lightly enfolding the mountains, and 
when Nature’s growing things rest after 
having achieved their season’s perfection. 
This climate adds greatly to the joy of 
living in Reno. 


Greeley, the City of 
Golden Windows 


By Grace EvELYN BRUCKNER 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
O WEST, young man, and grow up 
with the country,” said Horace 
Greeley. One day my family did just that, 
and as a result I’ve been growing up_in 
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rado cities, but second to none for an 
ideal home, for opportunity, for service. 

Now, dear reader, pack up your dream- 
bag and come with me to the top of 
Inspiration Point and I’ll show you the 
city of golden windows. Having seen it, 
you'll want to come down into the valley 
again and growup along with the rest of us. 

The hill gained, we’ll rest for a moment 
upon gray stone seats placed here by 
thoughtful citizens. Then on up the 
winding stairs to the top of Observation 
Tower, where we look down upon our city. 

At our feet lies Colorado State Teachers 
College, clothed in the purple of evening. 
And behold, the last of the sun’s rays 
touch the topmost windows with gold! To 
the East lies St. John’s College, and just 
beyond we see our splendid new high 
school, our junior high, five grade schools, 
the city library and the business college. 
Buildings with golden windows? Yes. 
A city of golden opportunities! 

That beautiful building is Weld County 
court house, built at a cost of half a 
million dollars, without bonded debt. 
Those gleaming windows over there 
belong to the great sugar factory. It is 
the making of so much sugar here that 
gives us our unusually sweet dispositions! 
We have ten manufacturing enterprises, 
including an ice plant—that’s why we are 
always so cool about things! 

Our cool climate is exhilarating and 
healthful. Our cool summer nights are 
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By Joun Martin CANnsE 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

HE best little city is not determined 

by the boast of any group of interested 
advertisers. Some places are best by one 
measurement, while others demand rad- 
ically different estimates. It would seem 
that the highest average of excellent 
features must ultimately decide which 
place is the very best, as is true of the 
winning side in any debate. The superi- 
ority of Centralia, Washington, is easily 
seen from its exceptional number of essen- 
tial factors in the making of the very best 
community. No city can be adjudged the 
best unless it possesses the largest number 
of physical, social, educational, commer- 
cial and moral qualities belonging to 
present civilization. 

Centralia is unchallenged in its claim to 
being “The Hub City.” About it radiate 
many scenic, highway and _ industrial 
spokes, like a great wheel. It is the only 
real railway center in the southwestern 
quarter of the state. Any map will con- 
firm this statement. The shops and train 
service have produced a stabilizing pay 
roll, even in hard times elsewhere, a basic 
industry coveted by many cities. The 
class of citizens attached to such employ- 
ment is unsurpassed. Here is the natural 
industrial “wl with interests radiating 
eastward into rich coal fields and other 
minerals, westward to the ocean beaches 
throughout the year; southward toward 

(Continued on page go) 
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cA Traveler of the Oregon T rail 


The Man Who Roughed It with Mark Twain 
A Woman Ratses Wild Game Birds 















































Ezra Meeker at ninety-five, last of the 
pioneers who traveled the Oregon Trail 
in’52 and the only man to cross the 
continent by ox-team, railroad, auto- 
mobile and airplane during the four 
epochs of ihe development of the West. 
Meeker is standing beside his statue, 
cast in bronze, to be unveiled at Puyal- 
lup, Washington, in September. Public 
subscription financed the monument 


Oregon’s Trail Blazer 


N commemoration of the pioneers 

who traveled the Old Oregon Trail, 

those men and women whose cour- 

age, sacrifice and vision laid the 

foundation of a great common- 
wealth, the citizens of Seattle, Tacoma, 
Puyallup and other Puget Sound com- 
munities have by popular subscription 
financed a bronze monument dedicated to 
the pioneers, which will be erected at Puy- 
allup, Washington, some time in Sep- 
parks ly 





crossed the United States during four epochs of development; first 
by ox-team, then by railroad, then by motor car and finally by 
airplane. 

Accompanied by his wife and baby, Meeker came West in 1852 
over the oe Trail, one of three hundred thousand pioneers, of 
whom twenty thousand found graves along the way. He established 
a homestead at what is now Puyallup. Fifty years later he re- 
crossed the continent by ox-team and marked the old Oregon Trail 
with granite shafts, lest the historical highway be lost and the deeds 
of the pioneers who traveled it forgotten. He grew to manhood 
without education, but is the author of many historical books and 
his name has become a familiar one throughout the United States. 
So popular was the movement to erect the statue honoring him that 
the fund was over-subscribed, making about six thousand dollars 
available. LawrENCE Ws. PeEpROsE. 
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The Man of Many Lions 


URSUIT of the cougar or mountain lion, deer-killer and stock- 

killer of the West, has produced a type of professional hunter, 
the like of which cannot be found out of the pages of Fennimore 
Cooper. These modern Leather-stockings must possess strength 
and stamina on the trail, woodcraft and broad woods experience 
and must exercise their talents in the roughest of country. For 
California, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, the last 
stronghold of this lion outlaw, are the densest jungles of big timber 
on the continent. 

Such a hunter is “Cougar” (C. J.) Smith of Comox, Vancouver 
Island. Coastal B.C. has an immense number of blacktail deer 
in the forests and also a too-large cougar population which 
the province holds in check as best it can. These cats are 
commonly called “panther” here. For years a heavy 
bounty has_ been paid on their heads. Smith has been 
collecting bounties for about 
twenty-five years. Forty-odd years 
ago he was brought by his parents 
from England and grew up in the 
wilderness that made hunters of 
all settlers. 

Few places require better scout- 
craft than do these coastal woods 
where snow for tracking game 
usually is lacking. Asa small lad 
having to find the cows daily 
when clearings in the woods were 
far between, Smith knew the 
track of every cow in the little 
herd and also the tracks of neigh- 
bors’ cows. It was evidently 
good training. Deer, elk, bear, 
cougar and wolves taught him 
the way of the big woods. Later 
as professional guide to big game 
hunters he became familiar not 


” (C. 7.) Smith of Vancouver Island has only with Vancouver Island but also with 


killed nearly four hundred mountain ltons in the 


jungles of Northwest big timber. For twenty-five 


years he has collected heavy bounties upon the 
heads of these stock- slaying outlaws, a hazardous 
vocation requiring expert knowledge 


Ezra Meeker, a blazer of the Oregon 
Trail, was chosen for the subject of the 
statue created by the famous coast artist, 
Victor Alonzo Lewis. Meeker was selected 
as the type best representing the pioneer. 
He is still living at the age of ninety-five 
and is said to be the only man who ever 
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the mainland and Alaskan coast, but it was 
as a hunter of deer-slaying cats that he won 
his real reputation. Many tales are told 
locally of his prowess as woodsman—his 
stamina on the trail and under a pack, his 
unerring sense of direction in the woods, 
his ability to get through the jungles in the 
night, his knowledge of the ways of wild 
things. His lean wiry frame carries the 
toughness of the wild crab-apple and every 
autumn while guiding hunters he is called 
on to pack out big bucks for men twice his 
size unequal to the job. But cougar-hunt- 
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ing on Vancouver Island is not what it once 
was. Tillrecent years wolves were numer- 
ous but kept mainly inland, causing their 
hereditary foes, ™ to keep 


nearer the coast. ow the wolf has 
vanished and the cat is king of the range, 
holding to the interior fastnesses where 
hunting is hard. Cougar here must be 
treed by dogs. The tracker, however, must 
practically run down his cat first and then 
set on the dogs. During the past winter 
there was an utter absence of snow and 
Smith was almost out of a job. The 
previous winter he killed eleven, the 
present forty dollar bounty making this 
hunting profitable. 

How many panthers has “Cougar” 
killed? He does not know the exact num- 
ber. Twenty years ago the settlers sent 
for him to rid them of cats that preyed on 
sheep or calves. Today the game com- 
mission sends for him when a bad cat must 
be made good. In these years he has killed 
nearly four hundred panthers. One superb 
dog treed about two hundred before a male 
panther’s paw laid him 
low. Smith has never 
found this dog’s equal. 
He carries on at the pres- 
ent time with sheep 
collies. 

Hamitton M. Laine. 
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Custodian of a 
Famous Cabin 
F the mining-camp 
crew that _hob- 
nobbed with Mark Twain 
in the ’6os, in the Com- 
stock country of Nevada 
and the Reeth: Lode 
country at Jackass Hill, 
only William R. Gillis 
remains. His older broth- 
ers, James N. and Ste- 
phen, have long since 
crossed the great divide. 
James was dubbed by 
Twain “The Sage of Jack- 
ass_ Hill.” fter | an 
Gillis had collected a 
long-standing loan from 
Bret Harte, that peeved 
author stigmatized him 
as “truthful James.” 
Stephen was  T[wain’s 
boon companion. It was 
a result of this friendship 
that Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) went to 
Jackass Hill and Angels 
Camp, where he got the 


story of “The Jumping 
Frog” whic rought 
him early fame. 

Everybody calls Gillis 
“Bill.” He has the gentle 
manner and speech of the 
typical Southerner and 
is surprisingly straight and active at 
eighty-six years. He is custodian of the 
Mark Twain cabin on Jackass Hill, 
Tuolumne county, California, In the cabin 
are two beds. Jim occupied one, Twain 
and Bill Gillis used the other. 

‘Sam Clemens and my brother first met 
in the office of the Territorial Enterprise, 
at Virginia City, where Steve was foreman 


M. M. DONOVAN 






William R. Gillis, custodian of the 
Mark Twain cabin on Fackass Hill, 
Tuolumne county, California; last of 
the picturesque crew that were cronies of 
Twain in the’6os along the Mother Lode 
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Interesting Westerners 


of the composing room and Sam 
was a reporter,” said Gillis. “The 
pair chummed for two years, 
then Steve went to San Francisco 
to work and Sam followed him. 
One night Steve beat up a bully in 
a waterfront saloon. Sam went 
his bail for $500. Steve returned 
to Virginia City until the diffh- 
culty blew over, while Sam came 
to this cabin. Mark Twain was 
always just Sam to us. He was 
wonderful company, not only for 
his droll humor, but also he 
charmed with his singing and 
guitar playing. He was the best 
man to rest that I ever met. He 
liked nothing better 
than to sit or lie out 
under that big oak 
in front of the cabin. 
Temper was his only 
drawback. He could 
never take a joke al- 
though he was an 
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A bird in the 
hand means 
money to Mrs. + 
Vivian Filiote. 
She raises wild 
game for the 
state of 
Washington 





artist at making 
others ridiculous. 

“While Sam was 
as eager after 
money as the rest 
of us he would 
not bother about 
earning it if it 
meant  disagree- 
able work. Several 
weeks after his ar- 
rival I happened 
on a good lead for 
a pocket of gold. 
I broke the news 
to him and urged 
him to go partners 
with me. | worked 
while Sam sat on 
the hillside and 
smoked. When I 
got color of gold 
I filled a pan with 
the ore and asked 
Sam to take it to 
the stream and 
wash it. He re- 
plied, ‘I wouldn’t 
puddle in that wet 
clay for all the 
gold in Tuolumne 
county.’ It took 
me seven days to 
clean out the pocket and when I got the 
returns from San Francisco we had 
$800. I offered to share with Sam but 
he waved the gold aside saying, “The 
pleasure and the information about 
mining I’ve gained while working that 
pocket is worth more to me than that 
little dab of gold.’ ” 

M. M. Donovan. 
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She Hatches Game Eirds 
A‘ everybody knows, the house fly 


has a deservedly evil reputation. 
To the average home-maker the creature is 
a pest to be swatted at every opportunity, 
but to Mrs. Vivian Elliott of Lake Forest 
Park, Washington, the fly has its uses in the 
scheme of things. ~The secret of Mrs. 
Elliott’s attitude is the fact that propaga- 
tion of flies is an adjunct to her vocation, 
the raising of wild game birds. 

The state of Washington is making 

strenuous efforts to restore the once boun- 
tiful wild game bird resources of the com- 
monwealth. Every fall following the close 
of the hunting season thousands of Chinese 
pheasants, Hungarian partridges and other 
popular game birds are released in the 
rarious counties of the state. The state 
prison at Walla Walla and the hospital for 
feeble-minded at Steilacoom propagate the 
larger part of the game birds released, but 
so great is the demand for birds for stocking 
purposes that private citizens have been 
called upon to help in the task. The state 
game commission furnishes settings of 
eggs to interested individuals and when the 
hatched-out chicks reach a size able to care 
for themselves, purchases them at a price 
that allows a handsome profit for the 
propagator. Mrs. Elliott, in: addition to 
her home duties, hatches out hundreds of 
game birds a year. She has found that the 
best food for the chicks is fly larvae. In 
a box having dark recesses filled with bran 
a fish bait isset for flies. Their eggs become 
larvae, crawl into the bran and are fed to 
the pheasants. The flies soon die. Thus, 
while they are propagated, they are also 
exterminated and not permitted to be a 
menace to mankind. L. W. Peprose. 
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No college wardrobe 1s 
complete without a 
Robe de Style this 
season, so the litile 
lady above wears one 
for you in flowered 
taffeta with net yoke 
and footing. 


Striped blazers will 

enliven many a cam- 

pus this season, es- 

pectaily when pocketed 

and trimmed as shown 
in the panel. 


Three piece outfits 
(above in circle) will 
be dear to every college 
girl’s heart, and no 
wonder. This soft, dull 
purple sweater has a 
deeper and_ lighter 
purple sleeveless sweat- 
er to wear underneath, 
and a matching skirt 
of fine wool. 


This two piece frock, black 

pongee skirt and green plaid 

taffeta blouse, 1s charming 
for tea or matinee. 











Knitted sports dresses are practical and smart 

for the school wardrobe. Two piece, with almost 

any kind of pleats in the skirt, trimmed or as 
smartly simple as the pictured one above. 


School wardrobes this season will have many 

stripes. Stripes graduated, ombre, 1n contrast- 

ing or matching colors, going up and down or 
around, or both! 








The lower figure to the right shows 
a smart two piece dress of French 
nude with brown stripes, and 
wears a matching hat and basket 
weave pumps with French nude hose. 
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What could be more appropri- 
te for the school miss than a 


pale flesh colored chiffon 
party frock edged in rhine- 





tones? Especially when the 

ack shows the ever important 

cape effect and a very irregular 
hem. ' 











Then a soft velvet evening wrap developed in several shades of blue, 
collared in platinum fox helps the not too serious miss to 
burn the midnight electric lights happily. 
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Will the coat that wraps the chic college miss be 
of gray woolen lined in squirrel, that hangs 








straight from the ‘shoulders in the smart, loose, 
flared effect, or one of the plaid or striped straight 






line coats «1th fur collar in any 







of the rougher furs? 


The ‘clever Sports hat will u ndoubtedly be the 
choice of the co-ed who values her place in the 







mode. Pictured 1s a smart new model of gray 





and navy. 










Black taffeta with white and green applique made 

a charming little afternoon dress which tied into 

a sash at the back, quite tightly over the hips to 
give the new bloused effect. 








‘ Conducied by 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Aiistoric “Hacienda Grande 


PHOTOS BY HERBERT R. FITCH 
































Home 


The first adobe house of San Diego’s first 
alcalde, Don Fuan Maria Osuna, built 
upon three leagues of choice California land 
granted by the King of Spain, circa 1800. 
It was the abode of Leandro, son of the don, 
after his distinguished father established 
Hacienda Grande on the same rancio 


CENTURY ago, when the Franciscan padres 
patiently plodded along the winding trails that 
later -broadened into “El Camino Real,” the 
King’s Highway, they visioned the transforma- 
tion of the solitude that then was the somnolent 
beauty of California into the color, vivacity 
and productiveness that characterized the villages 
and cities of Old Spain. 

So, in their journeyings among the newly 
founded missions, the estate of Don Juan Maria 











es spreading af: fertile vz a oh ets 
, Spreading afar in the fertile valley of the Tie new Tatil bp the ll 
San Dieguito River, beckoned with all the allure : 
Detail of entrance to a model 
of an oasis. Seen from the summits of the sun- celiel, Meaitia sitemess Reali ine 
Sesmsioed hills, the hospitable home presaged a P . 
once a part of the Hacienda 
period of rest and refreshment. At quickened 
Grande grant 


pace the friars pressed onward, knowing that a 
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Western Homes and Gardens 





stay at the hacienda meant not only physical 
comfort but mental inspiration with refining 
influences of every sort, for Don Juan was a 
mighty man in the new country. As the first 
alcalde of the small but vitally important pueblo 
of San Diego he had demonstrated his discretion 
and ability in such a manner as to win for himself 
the munificent grant of one league of land of his 
own selection, the signal favor of his all-sovereign 
majesty, the King of Spain. 

Don Juan chose his land wisely and in the 
course of years prospered to so great an extent 
that he felt the urge to build a finer and much 
larger home, an “hacienda grande” that would 
be in keeping with his position and convey to all 
who came along the way a fuller realization of 
his power and the magnificence and extent of 
the princely domain (Continued on page 76) 
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ACIENDA GRANDE, where Don Fuan 
Maria Osuna lived in feudal splendor and 
dispensed princely hospitality. Planned on 
splendid proportions, its gleaming walls of 
white-washed adobe bricks and red tile roof 
presented a fascinating picture, framed by 
the graceful boughs and delicate foliage of 
over-arching pepper trees where mocking- 
birds made melody 


J ITH the passing of the Osunas and secularization 
of the missions came a somber period of neglect and 
decay in the valley of the San Dieguito river, but the 
mansion of the don and the dwelling of his son are 
now entirely restored to their original condition and 

are occupied as homes by their owners 
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7 Vita Il Cipresso,” the residence of 
Matteo Sandona, is true to the archi- 
tectural traditions of the owner's 
native Italy, a storied structure built 
upon the steep slope of a San 
Francisco hill with a sunny south- 
western exposure and a view of hills 

beyond that suggests Sorrento 





Sandona is a colorist of note, so naturally the exterior of 

his house vibrates color, a cheerful harmony in salmon 

pink stucco with blue doors and window trim, an 

effective contrast to the greenery which forms its setting 

and to the old cypress which was the motif for the 

villa’s name. The main entrance, on the east (left) side 
is surmounted by plaster studies of child life 


The studio itself occupies 
the entire front of the 
house facing the street and 
is perfectly arranged as to 


exposure, the northern 
end being mainly glassed, 
: with a large window 


Jacing the east. Walls of 
sand-colored stucco pro- 
vide an excellent back- 
ground for pictures. The 
ceiling 1s vaulted. <A 
stairway leads to thé 
living-rooms, planned by 
Mrs. Sandona who is a 
designer and decorator, 
and a corridor gives access 
toa sun-room overlooking 
the city 


The Studio Home of a ee Painter 
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A living legacy of the Golden Era in the Bret 
Harte country 1s a remarkable grape vine of the 
mission variety, planted by pioneer hands in 
the early ’60s and bearing heavily its purple 
clusters each year. It is the glory of the garden 
home of Dr. and Mrs. William L. Hood in 
Sonora, Tuolumne county, California. In 
length one hundred and ten feet and still 
growing, it is almost hidden in summer by the 
luxuriant bloom of equally ambitious roses 


eA Garden in 
Old Tuolumne 


" BELIEVE the days to come do feel the 
wonder of the days that are past and will 
permit that wonder to endure and to 
increase.” 

This quotation from the creed of a 
Chinese poet who wrote centuries ago comes 
to mind because in “Old Tuolumne,” more than 
elsewhere in California, the days that come do 
feel the wonder of the days that are past, a 
wonder that will surely endure and increase. 
At every turn there is something to stir the 
emotions and transport us (Continued on page 77) 


» 


The side entrance to “Villa Il Cipresso,” 

the Sandona home, presents a charming 

study in rhythmical curves, accented by a 

targe Della Robbia plaque in cream and 
dull blue plaster 
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(brought out in five-cent edi- 


~ “Beadle’s Half-Dime Library.” 


days, and then I begin to notice something 
wrong, the black horse was ganting up 
pretty bad, wouldn’t eat and wouldn’t 
drink and I was getting worried. I’d give 
him plenty of fresh hay and even turned 
him loose in the corral thinking it’d help 
but all that attention didn’t seem to better 
things any with him, the only thing that 
seemed the same was his spirit, he’d show 
plenty of that every time I walked in the 
corral, but there again I could see what 
kept that up. I’d often caught him look- 
ing up towards that big rocky ledge where 
him and his little bunch used to sun them- 
selves—and that finally got to working on 
me, 


| es think of that often as I rode along 
through the day and somehow the 
more I thought on the subject the less satis- 
faction I was getting out of the idea that I’d 
caught the horse and had him in my cor- 
ral, all safe for whenever I wanted him. 
And then soon enough I realized—, it 
wasn’t owning the wild horse that made 
me want to go after him so much, it was 
the catching of him that caused a feller to 
get the mustang fever, and after the mus- 
tang was caught and the fever cooled 
down—well, I'd kinda wish they’d got 
away. 

I’d quit running the wild horse on that 


The Last (atch at Sand Wash 


(Continued from page 21) 


account, and here I was with another one 
I’d just trapped and took the freedom 
away from. I had more horses than I 
could use as it was and what would I do 
with this one, sell him? not hardly, I was 
too much married to them ponies I al- 
ready owned and I knowed it’d be the 
same with the black horse, I’d never sell 
him even though I had no use for any 
more. 

I’d been running them thoughts through 
my mind for quite a few days and had 
come to no conclusion, and every morning 
found me making tracks towards the cor- 
ral where I’d smoke a cigarette and watch 
my black horse, the hay I’d give him 
would hardly be touched. 

Then one morning I started the fire as 
usual, put on the coffee pot and walked 
out towards the corral. I fggered on com- 
ing back before the fire died down, but as 
I set by the corral I forgot everything but 
the little horse there with me and the 
country around us, all was quiet excepting 
for a meadow lark tuning up on a juniper 
close by, I felt like just setting there 
breathing in and listening—and I was 
thinking. 

Thinking as I watched the black horse, 
he was standing still as a statue and look- 


ing up where his little bunch of mares and 
colts used to be at this time of the day. 
Finally I stood up, took in every line of 
him like for the last time and then | 
leaned against the corral gate and opened 
it slow and steady and wide. 

The black horse seen the opening, and 
maybe it’s a good thing he took advan- 
tage of it right then, for a minute after- 
wards I felt like kicking myself for letting 
such a horse go, but that feeling didn’t 
last long and instead, it done me good to 
watch him pace away head and tail up 
and seemed like hating to touch the 
ground for fear another trap would spring 
up and circle him once more, then as | 
watched him disappear out of sight I felt 
relieved—Somehow, he was better to look 
at that way 

The a had boiled over, put out the 
fire, and scattered grounds all over the 
stove when I got back to camp, but I felt 
sorta cheerful and whistled a tune as I re- 
built the fire and put on fresh coffee. 

A FEW days later I tore down the 

mustang corral by the spring and 
snaked the posts away with my saddle 
horse. Then one morning I seen the 
black stallion and his bunch again, they 
was up by the big rocky ledge and just a 
sunning themselves. 





eAnother 


Scalp King,” “Mustang Sam, the King 
of the Plains,” “Joaquin, the Saddle 
King,” “The Lasso King’s League,” 
“Buffalo Bill’s Secret Trail,” “Buffalo 
Bill’s Best Bet,” and many more. 


igo were nearly one thousand 
titles issued of this group of book- 
lets, a majority of which portrayed life in 
the gold diggings, western mining camps, 
overland emigration, trapping, Indian 
fighting, stagecoaching, cattle rustling, 
ranch life, Vigilante rule, road-agents and 
bad men in general. This was the period 
when ‘‘West was West,” when Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Col- 
orado and Montana were the real frontier, 
and where the bark of the six-shooter 
was about the only real music 


Redskin Bit 


(Continued from page 29) 


1867, began the publication of novels 
which were copied as closely after the 
Beadle productions as possible. However, 
they were not as popular as the Beadle 
types nor were they so well written. 

A Boston concern, Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, in 1864, or ’65, also brought out 
a series of little blue-bound books dealing 
with adventure. They averaged about 
120 pages each and sold for a dime. 

About 1883 the house of Munro began 
the publication of a series of novels known 
as the “Old Cap Collier” stories. Munro 
was formerly a bookkeeper for Beadle, 
but left him to go into the same line of 
publishing for himself. 


the ‘Dust 


The “Old Sleuth Library” was another 
imitation of the Beadle productions. 
Various other, publications of a similar 
nature soon appeared; but none of them 
ever attained the popularity nor were 
anywhere near as interestingly written 
as were the first Beadle productions. 
However, they had their places in this 
sort of literature, and were eagerly read 
by thousands of the “rising generation.” 


N° such class of publications can be 
found today on sale at book stores 
or news stands. The Indians are all civil- 
ized, the buffalo have been swept from the 
plains, the stagecoach has given way for 
the auto, the Vigilante days are over, 
road-agents have been transplanted by 

real estate agents and the 





to be heard. 

Many of these novels were 
tions, and were known as 
They were so cheap that but 
few persons ever thought of 
saving them “for posterity,” 
consequently they are today 
excessively rare, and many 
collectors of Western Ameri- 
cana will pay fabulous prices 
to secure copies. Some of these 
nickel novels are worth today 
from $10 to $15 each, from 
a collector’s viewpoint. 

Erastus Beadle soon had 











rivals in the field of dime novel 
literature. Robert DeWitt, in 
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six-shooter rusts in its holster 
on the wall. In plain parlance, 
“there aint no West no more,” 
consequently the day of the 
dime novel has passed. 

Alas! It is regrettabe! What 
wouldn’t you give today to be 
a boy again, back in the old 
haymow, with Billy or Dick or 
Jim, while the rain gently 
pattered down on the old barn 
roof, as, with a pan of apples 
handy and a freshly-cut copy 
of “Spread-Eagle Sam, the 
Hercules Hide Hunter,’ we 
forgot the trials and tribula- 
tions of Boy Land for the 
time being. What a real 
“kick” you’d get out of it! 
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wiles of examining prosecutors—but, no 
matter. Davis thought he saw in him a 
glimmer of genius, and that was enough. 


He added Gilchrist to his band. 


IGHT or ten miles west of Reno 

on the Central Pacific is the lum- 
ber camp of Verdi. As the train from San 
Francisco pulled away from there about 
fifteen minutes before midnight on Oc- 
tober 31, 1870, five masked men appeared 
on board. Two with guns overawed the 
engineer and fireman and three occupied 
the express-car platforms, two behind, one 
in front. 

Half a mile east of Verdi the engineer 
at a command whistled, ‘down brakes.” 
At this the brakemen hustled out to set 
the brakes, and the three men on the ex- 
press-car platforms cut the bell-rope and 
pulled the coupling-pin connecting the 
express-car with the rear train. 

““Give her steam,” was the next order. 
The engineer balked, but weakened when 
a revolver muzzle pressed his temple, and 
the engine leaped onward with the express 
car, leaving the rest of the train behind. 

Would it occur to the engineer to pull 
open the throttle and leap from the engine 
as it neared Reno? The robbers had fore- 
seen such a contingency. Four miles west 
of Reno they pointed out, looming up in 
the yellow glare of the headlight, a big 
rock they had rolled onto the track and he 
brought his locomotive up with a jerk. 

“Who’s there?” inquired Express Mes- 
senger Frank Marshall in response to a rap 
on the door of his car. 

“Marshall,” was the answer, and that 
being the conductor’s name as well as his 
own, he opened it. He found himself gaz- 
ing pop-eyed into the barrels of a sawed- 
off shotgun. As he elevated his hands, 
two of the robbers busied themselves, 
throwing sacks of gold out into the sage- 
brush. Comstock miners would miss the 
payday that forty thousand dollars was 
to have made. Then the robbers told the 
messenger how thankful they were for his 
compliance and how glad they were they 
had not been obliged to kill him, and were 


(Continued from page 15) 


gone into the snow-laden night. They 
had done a neat job, one on which they 
doubtless felt that congratulations were 
due, and the precedents set by them on 
this night were followed by other train- 
robbers for many a year. There were but 
two flaws in the program—the little snow- 
storm, which could not have been foretold 
by them—the weather bureau was not 
established until the following year—and 
Gilchrist; and Gilchrist would not have 
mattered had there been no snow. 

Two days later Deputy Sheriff James 
H. Kinkead, a man of about twenty-one, 
surveying the scene of the robbery, found 
in the light carpet of snow the print of a 
peg-heeled boot. Dandies wore such boots 
and nearly all gamblers were dandies. 

Kinkead followed the tracks through 
the snow up Dog Valley Creek, over Dog 
Valley Hill, and into Sardine Valley, Cali- 
fornia. At the Sardine Valley House he 
learned that of three strangers who had 
put up the night before, one remained and 
was in his room. At this moment the fu- 
gitive was looking from his window, 
watching a party of hunters from Truckee 
approaching. Mistaking the meaning of 
their shotguns, he fled for the back door, 
but as he got there Kinkead covered him 
with a gun. He gave the name of Gilchrist 
and was turned over to the hunters for de- 
livery at the Truckee jail. 

The observant landlady had given Kin- 
kead an excellent description of Gilchrist’s 
comrades, the most interesting detail of 
which was that one wore “gamblers’ 
boots.” The description of the other, to 
Kinkead’s mind, exactly fitted John 
Squires, of whose reputed stage-robbing 
proclivities the deputy had heard. Squires 
was presumably on the way to the home of 
his brother, Joe, an honest blacksmith of 
Sierra Valley. 

It was midnight when the gray bulk of 
the inn at Loyalton loomed dimly through 
the swirling snow. A drowsy landlord, 
rubbing his eyes, gave them a description 
of the only stranger in the house. It did 
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not fit in with either of those given by the 
landlady at Sardine Valley, but Kinkead 


would investigate. When the landlord 
learned Kinkead’s mission his teeth chat- 
tered so that the deputy proceeded alone. 
The house was newly built of unseasoned 
lumber and the door of Room Fourteen 
was so swollen that it could not be closed, 
so the tenant had placed a chair beneath 
the knob inside. Kinkead shoved gently 
until he could insert an arm and remove 
the chair. He found the stranger asleep 
and on the floor a pair of high-heeled 
boots. Kinkead slipped a_ six-shooter 
from under the lodger’s pillow and then 
went through the pockets of the clothes 
lying on a chair. And yet the sleeper 
slumbered on. When Kinkead aroused 
him with a yell, he bounded like a tiger 
from the bed, and then back to the pillow 
for his six-shooter. At the point of Kin- 
kead’s rifle he dressed himself and 
marched to the barroom, where he was 
bound and placed under guard. 


T was near daylight when Kinkead 

came to Joe Squires’ house at 
Sierraville and stationed himself in a 
clump of willows near by. Presently a 
man emerged from the kitchen and leaving 
the door ajar went into the barn. Kinkead 
slipped into the house. He visited four 
rooms in which he found sleeping men be- 
fore he came upon John Squires, also sound 
asleep. Gathering up Squires’ clothes and 
revolver, Kinkead awoke and drove him 
naked from the house. As he dressed be- 
hind the willows, the man from the barn 
returned and Squires yelled that he was 
being robbed. Kinkead with his gun prod- 
ded Squires ahead of him into Loyalton. 

Gilchrist had already weakened and 
told all he knew, and so Jack Davis and 
three others were arrested. 

All were convicted and given sentences 
of from five to twenty-three years, Davis 
and Squires coming in for the heavy end 
of the load. As stage robbers they had 
never tripped, and had it not been for Gil- 
christ their train robbery would have been 
a success. 
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a different color, and in sheer ecstasy she 
would ary out to Jim Mike: 

“Glory! glory! Jim, look at that great 
twisted peak to the right! Did you ever 
see such ragged pinnacles?” And Jim 
Mike, without even raising his eyes, 
would grunt: 

“Him Goat’s Horn Peak.” 

They were hard, glorious, sun-bitten 
days, merged into sunsets of awesome 
splendor, followed by amethyst shadows 
that woke in Ede something almost as 
poignant as sorrow, and set her longing 
for the moment when Kemp should clasp 
her in his arms. At night, close upon the 
dying flicker of the campfire, came sleep— 
undreaming, like death, with a last wak- 
ing thought of the stars’ companionship 
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(Continued from page 26) 


and the stern duty of the guarding peaks. 
And back of it all was her anticipation 
of her meeting with Kemp. It vitalized 
her. She was his woman, going to join 
him in a country as primitive as that the 
aborigines trod. Like their womenfolk, 
she would care for his camp, the cooking. 
He should see if it was something that 
she couldn’t fathom—this splendid life 
in the open! 


“D EAREST, you never gave me a 
chance to know before,” she would 
whisper reproachfully. And her vision of 
Kemp would seem to smile in tender sur- 
prise at the wonder of her understanding. 
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ndary 


“This comradeship,” she assured her- 
self, “‘will complete our union. Ahead 
there will be nothing to fear. Never again 
will Kemp think he must go sneaking off 
alone in the night, to escape podgy ex- 
sepia Daily she questioned Jim 

ike: 

“How far now, Jim?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Don’t you know about how far?” 

“Far,” he would reply with maddening 
vacuity. But at last, one day, he said, 

“Tomorrow”. How miraculous that in 
this boundless wilderness of ridge and 
chasm she should find Kemp’s dear, famil- 
iar person! She could hardly sleep, that 
night. 

When she first saw him, it was against 
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the red splash of a campfire, his legs 
spread wide apart. Evidently he had 
heard the plosh of their horses’ feet in the 
gravel, for he was standing alert. She 
thought she smelled the tobacco smoke 
from his pipe, that masculine aroma that 
clung about him. It sent a hot — of 
primitive passion through her. Then one 
of the burros brayed to his brethren up 
the canyon, and Kemp started away from 
the fire toward the newcomers. Ede 
tumbled from her horse and began to 
run. Tumultuously throwing herself at 
his breast, she blubbered, half laughing, 
half tearful: 

“T know, Kemp! I’ve crossed the purple 
boundary. This is my country, too!” But 
even in the midst of her joy, she sensed 
the unresponsiveness in him. In the fire- 
light, she searched his face. It looked 
bleak and depressed. Something cold 
went awash within her breast and settled 
soggily around her heart. After supper, 
without warmth, like chance acquaint- 
ances, they talked soberly till bedtime. 
In a stilted, reproving fashion he asked 
about the children. With a touch of irri- 
tation he scolded her for coming. 


“cc HY, all the way up, Willie 

Mike has been on the watch for 
a half-loco ‘breed’—‘Squint’ Lopez, who 
dragged a girl from the reservation away 
into these hills, murdered her and worse. 
The authorities believe he escaped into 
Mexico, but Willie Mike thinks he’s still 
hidden in these ranges. The girl was 
Willie Mike’s sweetheart, and he’d like 
a chance at the hombre. The creature 
must be desperate for food. He’d do more 
murder, in a minute, for it. You were 
mad to come up here with only that 
boy.” 

She could not explain to him what had 
led to her coming—her’ exalted vision 
that early morning on the dunes. She 
could not speak of the revelations of her 
journey through the wild country that 
had called to her spirit in a voice unfamil- 
iar but, somehow, suddenly beloved. A 
chill constraint prevented anything like 
confidences. 

“You forget that my grandmother was 
an Oregon pioneer who lived for years 
among half hostile savages,” she replied 
with forced tranquillity. “Per- 


blankets at that altitude. Raw with 
the hurt of it all, she lay there miser- 
ably staring up at the stars. Martha 
Blunt’s words recurred to her: “Men off 
on a trip like that, don’t want women 
folks traipsing along.” Then, Martha had 
seemed absurd. But now—It was 
nearly dawn before emotion would let her 
reason. Then she groped determinedly 
for Kemp’s viewpoint. At last, she thought 
she had found it. “This country means 
freedom to him—I typify a bondage that 
chafes him. With a man like Kemp, it 
can never be any other way.” 

Next morning she refused his polite 
invitation to try a climb up Toro’s gaunt 
spurs. As soon as Willie Mike had gone 
up the creek to look after some strayed 
burros, and her husband had started away 
alone on his day’s jaunt, she summoned 
Jim Mike and bade him hastily throw 
on the packs. The animals, still tired 
from their long trek, had lingered near 
camp. In an hour an amazed and sullen 
Indian boy had them up and packed. 
Before she mounted, Ede scribbled a note 
which she pinned to Kemp’s bedroll. 

“This farewell-note business is getting 
chronic with the Sundells,” she muttered, 
her lips twisted in what was meant for 
a smile. 

“Dearest Kemp:” she had written, “If 
I had really understood so well as I 
thought, I shouldn’t have come. Forgive 
me. I’m starting back over the purple 
boundary, where I belong. Please don’t 
think you need to follow. I’m quite safe 
with Jim Mike. More than anything else, 
I want you to believe that to stay as 
long as you like, and enjoy your own 
country in your own way, is my wish. 
Please prove, by staying, that I haven’t 
spoiled anything for you. Yours always, 
Ede.” She hoped the last didn’t sound 
consciously noble, since it was, she felt 
sure, entirely sincere. 

As her pony picked his slow way over 
the rough slopes behind Jim Mike, she 
noticed that the boy’s lean figure sagged. 
He, too, was disappointed. She looked 
out over it all—the teeth of the peaks 
that combed the clear faded silk of the 
sky; the hunched shoulders of the ridges, 
knouted and scarred by erosion; the im- 
penetrable violet shadows of the chasms 
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that rippled her senses with vague, deli- 
cate tremors of mystery, and the sublime 
appeal wiped out the hurt that had 
stained her vision. The silence throbbed 
in her ears—the titanic pulse of this 
wildness that she had known so briefly 
and that was drawing her spirit as a 
magnet draws steel. She was leaving it 
so soon! She had expected to know inti- 
mately what lay back of the purple boun- 
dary. It beckoned to her—it called! 

When Kemp Sundell found his wife’s 
note, he swore exasperatedly. 

“Isn’t that like ’em, Willie Mike? Just 
isn’t it?’ he demanded. Without the 
faintest notion of his meaning, Willie 
Mike grunted companionably. 

“Well, let her make the trek back, as 
she made it up,” growled Kemp almost 
menacingly, so aggrieved was his sense 
of justice by feminine caprice. Yet, he 
found himself unable to throw off « 
nagging fear for her safety, and conse- 
quently unable to find joy in the stern 
calm of the wilderness. This angered him 
further. But it also sent him out to over- 
take her—a martyr in spirit, sacrificed 
to a woman’s inconceivable whim. 


cc OU know the trail Jim Mik 
would most likely take down?’ 
Willie Mike grunted assent, as he struggled 
disgustedly with a pack rope. He had 
seen fresh deer tracks that morning, and 
now he and Kemp were off on the trai! 
of a squaw who had been fool enough to 
tag after her man. 

Constantly recurring in Kemp’s mind 
was the story he had heard of “Squint”’ 
Lopez. 

“Damn it!” he muttered. “Why hadn’t 
she sense enough to stay home with her 
babies? What does she care about this sort 
of thing? But once let a strong emotional 
part suggest itself to a woman, she can’t, 
to save her life, resist acting it. If the 
devil were after her, I suppose she’d 
play up to her idea of dramatic devotion!” 

Day after day, as they traveled on and 
did not overtake Ede, Kemp forgot to 
rub his injured sensibilities. His concern 
for her safety increased with every night’s 
camp. He kept on the lookout for smoke— 
her fire, or the fire of ‘“Squint’”’ Lopez. 

“They’re traveling fast, Willie Mike,” 
Kemp observed anxiously. The 
Indian shook his head doubt- 





haps my inheritance has some- 
thing to do with it—anyway, 
your ‘Squint’ story doesn’t 
create panic; and Jim Mike 
has a gun. Judging from the 
number of rabbit stews we’ve 
had, he’s a fair shot.” Her 
voice sounded hard and in- 
tolerant. They argued a little 
more, in a bored way; then, 
following a pause: 

“I suppose I ought to be 
getting back,” Kemp specu- 
lated despondently. “T’ll get 
a chance to handle that 
Shugars case if I do. There 
ought to be a few thousand 
in it.” She could force no re- 
ply through the hardness that 
filled her throat. At length 
she broke heavy, 
silence. 

“IT guess I'll turn in,” she 


a long, 











managed. He gave her a casual 
kiss and advised plenty of 
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fully, obviously puzzled. That 
night they didn’t stop, but 
urged the tired beasts on till 
nearly dawn, when they paused 
only long enough to make and 
drink strong, hot coffee. And 
yet they saw no moving 
specks ahead. Now, a terrific 
gaunt and painted range rose 
before them. 

“The purple boundary,” 
murmured Kemp, and savagely 
squashed down that soggy 
fear. Two days later, they 
dragged into town. Kemp 
blustered in at his own back 
door, his lips ready with re- 
proaches. It was evening and 
the children were having their 
supper. At sight of him, Margy 
and Junior, with shrill cries, 
flung themselves upon his legs. 
But he did not even look down. 
He was glaring at Martha 
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sands of owners, Oldsmobile power and performance, dash 
and endurance, comfort and driving ease, demonstrated Olds- 
mobile’s unchallengeable right to the now familiar praise 
... “It asks no favors, fears no road!” 


It fulfilled the Oldsmobile purpose—* . . that the American 
family shall have, at a moderate investment, a car that 
Ths REY gratifies their finer tastes as well as satisfies their every 


LAND AU need...” But even that could not content a policy pledged 


$ to progress. 
l l 9 O That Oldsmobile should not be wanting in a single es 


F. O. B. LANSING sential factor that contributes to performance, comfort, 
beauty or long life, there were added new features of known 
value—improvements of demonstrated worth. 


Providing even greater power, even longer life, even 
smoother performance; offering added driving ease and 
security, added operating economy, added qualities of luxury 
and comfort . . . the car that is so emphatically firm in 
public favor is now made better than ever! 









> Over the span of months and miles, in the hands of thou- quam 
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Enlarged L-Head Engine, Crank- 
case Ventilation, Dual Air Clean- 
ing, Oil Filter, Harmonic Balancer, 
Twin-Beam Headlights Controlled 
From Steering Wheel, Two-Way 
Cooling, Three-Way Pressure Lub- 
rication, Full Automatic Spark Con- 
trol, Thermostatic ChargingControl, 
Tapered Dome-Shaped Combustion 
Chambers, High-Veloci:y Hot-Sec- 
tion Manifold, Special Design Light 
Cast Iron Pistons, Honed Cylinders, 
Silent Chain Drive, Balloon Tires, 
Exclusive Chromium Plating, Duco 
Finish, New Beauty of Line and Ap- 
pointments in Fisher Bodies, Many 
Other Features of Demonstrated 
ha at No Increase in Standard 
rices. 
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Blunt. In a voice like ice cracking, he 
asked: 

“Where’s Mrs. Sundell?” In her turn, 
Martha grew crisp with dread. 

“With you,” she snapped truculently. 

“No!” he shouted at her, wheeled 
about, and was gone. 

Willie Mike had taken the animals on 
out toward the reservation. In the Ford, 
Kemp overtook him before he was well 
out of town. He shot the car recklessly 
into the bunch of scared burros, almost 
grazing the flanks of Willie Mike’s horse. 

“Get fresh horses and a bunch of mules, 
Mike. These burros are too slow,” he 
shouted, without preamble. Willie Mike 
grinned amiably. Kemp raised a fist, and 
swore. Mike’s grin faded. 

“She’s gone, gone!” Kemp roared. 
“That ‘Squint’ got her. I told you he 


would!” His fear was like insane rage. 
“Squaw gone?” queried Willie Mike 
mildly. Kemp ignored 


him! Get those critters, 
Mike, and move pronto. 
Be in front of Prescott’s 
store within half an hour. 
I'll have everything ready. 
We'll find her,” he choked, 


“We'll kill him, V’ll kill 7 
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tinued the more soothing arguments. 
After making his purchases, he drove 
back to the house, where he found Mar- 
tha Blunt, because of the children, stony 
with fortitude. From his new viewpoint, 
he tried to lull her apprehension. Margy 
and Junior eyed him with hurt affection, 
and he was calm enough to remedy his 
former offense. 

“Where’s Mother? Did you like to see 
her ride?” inquired Margy anxiously. 
Kemp hesitated, and kind Martha Blunt 
came to the rescue. 

“Daddy’s going now to bring her home.” 
Margy looked wistful. She was a com- 
posed little thing, with a poise far beyond 
her years. Junior’s chin began to quiver. 

“Muvver,” he choked, yearningly, 
sending a fresh access of misery into his 
father’s face. Kemp looked at his watch. 

“T’m off,” he rumbled, giving them a 
volley of kisses. ““Take good care of them, 
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“We'll turn aside to visit every water- 
hole within a day’s journey of this trail. 
Then, we'll do the same with every trail 
in the range, at the same time keeping 
our eyes peeled for smoke or tracks or 
signals,” he proposed. Willie Mike grunted 
agreement. 

“You know this country, don’t you?” 
Kemp demanded with sudden crisp mis- 
giving. Willie Mike drew his shoulders 
up in scornful pride and vouchsafed no 
answer. But * aa could read every 
quiver of his silent frame. He settled him- 
self in the saddle, with a deep breath 
of satisfaction. Willie Mike was wise to 
the range, all right. 

In the sunset shadows of the third day, 
they crossed the purple boundary. Kemp 
noted it with a stirring of certain un- 
recognized depths. Two days later, from 
the saddle, as he swept with his glass, the 
mighty tiers of ridges, he called out: 


Mike, look 
south and a little 

east. Is that smoke?’ The 
Indian squinted in the 
( direction designated, and 
( shook his head without 
conviction. 
Might. Too 


“Dunno. 


“of she’s alive. If not, we'll 4 , ? far.” 
find that breed, if it takes All her life she loved to run in the sunlight; “Is there water any- 
forever.” Kemp’s_ eyes Loved the smell of the sage on windy foothills where in that region?” 
were ted and fierce; the And the swell and break of the waves on a worn gray _ Maybe so Tule 
muscles of his face knotted - Spring,” hazarded Willie 
hideously. _ headland; Mike 

“Bad —him,” mused And often escaped for awhile from the lights of the city “Well, through my 
Willie Mike, unimpressed. To watch the glow of the moon on snowy mountains glasses, that looks lik: 

; ; smoke. Head over that 


“He’ll bearotten corpse 


befo > long!” snarled And listen to the throbbing silence of the stars. way. Let’s take a look- 

mp- . : see.” Kemp’s voice was 
= i ey: When she died they buried her in the heart of the city ae ag : 

pondered Willie Mike. é y darn, that is 
"aa hek tsk oe teeny Where all day long the tired earth shakes to the passing Po iS ing a 


waterholes. He’s got to 
stick around the springs 
and tanks, and there’s not 
too many since the last 
three dry years.” Kemp 
was giving these clinchers 


{ax srw reese rms 00 0 OO OE OE OE Ee EOE 


to steady himself, rather 
than to convince the 
Indian. 


KX 


Mike, he wise 


“Jim 


boy. I dunno. Maybe look = <--> 


out. Maybe squaw only 
seek?” It was the possibility that Kemp 
had been cherishing, scarcely daring to 
recognize it. Maybe Ede had not fallen 
into the clutches of that madman. Maybe 
she was only sick or hurt and they had 
been forced to make camp near some 
waterhole off the trail. Perhaps Jim Mike, 
in spite of what his brother believed, had 
chosen another way down. Kemp’s heart 
leaped. Maybe he had jumped into hys- 
terics like a scared girl. Lucky he hadn’t 
asked the sheriff for help, as he’d thought 
of doing. It wasn’t exactly a position for 
his type of pride—his wife wandering 
around with an Indian kid in the lonely 
country he had just quitted. He hated 
explanations, anyway. Probably he’d gone 
off at half-cock. Why, it might be just 
Mike’s notion that “Squint”’ was in this 
country at all! 

“Well, hop along, Mike, and round up 
a bunch of fresh critters. We'll get started 
as soon as we can,” he adjured, less crazi- 
ly. As he drove back into town, he con- 
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Of thousands of rubber wheels; 
And lawn-mowers every day keep the grass cut trimly; 
And high buildings across the street 
Shut out the sunlight. 


Martha. I’ll be back as soon as we can,” 
he concluded, with a confusing mixture 
of pronouns. Martha Blunt nodded, and 
looked at him grimly. It was obvious she 
had her own opinion of this affair. 

With fresh animals, and mules to re- 
place the burros, they made better time. 
In spite of all his recent optimism, Kemp 
was spurred by terror. Even though 
“‘Squint” Lopez was not at the bottom 
of her absence, if she were sick or hurt, 
how terrible that she should be alone, 
with only an Indian boy, in this wilder- 
ness. He urged greater speed. They rode 
far into the night. Finally, Willie Mike 
halted. 

O good to kill horses,” he an- 
nounced reasonably. 

“Yea, you’re right. We’d be in a hole 
without ’em,” agreed Kemp. But next 
day it was the same story. He could not 
bear delay. Only Willie Mike kept them 
from the disaster of complete exhaustion. 
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What of it? Death has given her spirit its freedom; 
Never again can city walls hold her in exile. 





little later. “Hop along 
pronto, Mike!” The man 
regarded him with exas- 
perating calm. 

“No good to kill horses,’ 
he reasoned. When they 
presently drew neat 
enough to be sure that 
the faint gray haze that 
floated above a_ deep 
canyon, was certainly 
smoke, Kemp found points 
and smears of light fighting before his eyes, 
and his blood pounding through him 
with a force that seemed to bulge every 
joint. W hose smoke was it? Ede’s 
“Squint’s”? A cold crust seemed to hl 
over his skin, chimerical gauze dropped 
before his eyes, but their gaze burned « 
way through, to feed on that gray uncer- 
tainty. Now they were on the wide flinty 
mesa through which, in the distance, thi 
canyon gashed its way. 

“She Tule Spring,” announced the 
Indian with conviction. 

“Keep the horses here, Mike,” bade 
Kemp, breathlessly. “I’ll sneak across 
this mesa, crawl to the edge on my 
belly, and find out who’s down there. 
Then I’ll come back, and we’ll know 
what to do.” Willie Mike grunted dis- 
pleased acquiescence, and Kemp set out, 
his binoculars in one hand, in the other 
his automatic. Half way across the table- 
land, he suddenly halted. He thought 
he had heard, far away, the rumble of 


a 
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Doubles the Fun of Painting While 
Cutting the Work in Half 


No longer need you dread 
the fuss and upset which 
until now has always ac- 
companied even the simplest 
sort of a painting job. 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
has changed all that. It is 
easy to apply. You just 
flow it on with a brush and 
let it level itself out into a 


smooth impervious film. If 


a second coat is needed you 
can apply it within half an 
hour. And two or three 
hours later your job is 
ready for use! 

No more waiting a day 
between coats while clothes 
are in danger of being 
ruined and the room re- 
mains upset. No more 
blemishes where venture- 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


















some little fingers must test 
to see if the job is dry. 

A Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer finish is beautiful, 
durable and easily kept 
clean. Cleaning materials 
have no effect on it. It does 
not crack or chalk off but 
stays bright and colorful 
indefinitely. 

Choose your favorite 
color at your paint store. 
Or mix two or more to- 
gether to get any of the 
beautiful pastel shades or 
tints that are now so much 
in vogue. Ask, too, for 
our new instruction book 
which explains every step 
in this simple, easy method 
of home decoration. It 
is free. 

@@No one, so far as I know, was 

ever kept from using Murphy 

Varnish because it was not 

good enough for the job. Some 

have, no doubt, with a proper 

sense of proportion, sometimes 


realized that a jobwasnot good 


enough for Murphy Varnish. 99 


Murphy 
BRUSHING Lacquer 


SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 

















Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free booklet ““QuICK AND EASY 
O APPLY MURPHY BRUSHING LACQUER.” 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer is fine for interior woodwork. Its 

TO THE quick drying quality lets a man complete a job in one trip. 
Your customer can move in and start using the refinished room 
yithin an hour or two after the painter leaves, 


w 
PROFESSIONAL You will be particularly interested in Murphy Brushing 





Lacquer White Undercoating, a quick drying, quick covering 


PAINTER undercoating for use under white, gray, or ivory. 


Write us for full information. 
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DEALER'S NAME 
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failing rock. He swept the ridges with 
his glass, but saw nothing. Within a 
hundred yards of the canyon’s edge, he 
threw himself flat. Cautiously worming 
his body over the stony ground, he 
reached the boulderous edge and looked 
down into—solitude. The flame of his 
disappointment seemed to melt the mar- 
row of his bones. He had expected— 
well, something. He raised his glasses, 
and bit down on a quick exclamation 
Far down the canyon something moved. 
With shaking, bungling fingers he screwed 
at the glasses to get a proper focus. 
Suddenly the moving atom sprang into 
view as if it had leaped into the powerful 
lenses. . 

“Ede!” Kemp gasped. With the relief, 
his muscles trembled so he could not rise. 
He lay there, helpless, watching that 
dear person, at first only numbly glad 
to know that she was safe. Then, he saw 
her take a jump from one boulder to 
another, hop down into the gravel, and 
end it with a happy little skip. It was an 
airy, carefree gesture. The insouciance of 
it was like an injection of poison in the 
veins of his late rapture. His gorge rose. 

“What’s the idea, anyhow?” he mut- 
tered. “While I’m razzing my heart out 
looking for you, you’re carelessly skipping 
around hidden canyons like a runaway 
kid. Safe as a mouse in its hole; while I 
rub myself raw with twenty hours a day 
in the saddle, and fear sting- 


screwed on the glasses a bit. They 
brought her there before him, poised 
a-tiptoe, her head thrown back; her 
slim body bent itself in adoring obei- 
sance; she sank to her knees, her face 
lifted toward the high peaks, her arms 
outstretched as if to invite within them 
the totality of the wilderness. Had she 
been aware of any audience, the gesture 
would have been theatrical. Because, in 
that immensity, she felt herself alone, 
it was full of revealing beauty. .It said, 
with unmistakable sincerity: “I am part 
of all this, body, soul!” It drove some- 
thing sharply into Kemp’s brain. 

“By Geronimo!” he muttered. “Why, 
the little pagan! She likes it. She—she— 
well, I’ll be kinked!” Then his body 
stiffened and his flesh seemed to merge 
and harden with the granite beneath him. 
He reached out violently, to snatch her 
from that murderous clutch. For a second 
her nearness in the glasses had seemed 
real. With dizzy violence he realized the 
truth. She was too far away; he never 
could reach her in time. He recalled that 
distant rumble of falling rock. That smoke 
for which he had looked so eagerly, had 
proved, not her salvation, but her de- 
struction. Wouldn’t she turn and see that 
loathsome figure creeping toward her 
from rock to rock, like a great tarantula? 





a a premature warning and the half-n: iked, 
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spiderous creature might strike with a 
swifter and more brutal cunning. Hoisting 
himself to his feet, he bolted down the 
mesa. He tried to run quietly—the mon- 
ster must not be quickened by alarm. 
He pounded along, nausea twisting his 
stomach, his feet seeming clotted and 
viscid. Then, just before him, a rough 
gully split its way through the tableland. 
It was too wide for a leap to span it. He 
tried to pause for the descent of the 
rocky side, but that missile that was his 
body had acquired a greater velocity 
than he imagined. Over the edge he 
hurtled, struggled for a footing, caught 
his boot between two boulders, and went 
crashing down into oblivion. 

Sometime later, perhaps only a few 
minutes, he did not know, he opened his 
eyes, brushed the blood and grit out of 
them and with returning consciousness, 
stumbled to his feet. It was too late! 
It must be too late! Full of horror, bloody 
and nauseated, he crept up out of the 
gully. For a second, he paused at the 
canyon’s edge for a glance down its 
length. There was no one in sight. How 
much farther down had they been? Gasp- 
ing and dizzy, he tore on along the mesa. 
Some faint sound from the canyon ar- 
rested him. It seemed to come from a 
deep bend just ahead. A few more leaps, 
and, regardless of distance or pitch, he 
flung himself over the edge. In a shower 

of stones, he bounced down. 





ing into every pore of my 
body. A pretty performance 
for a wife and mother!” 
His desire to go to her, to 
clasp her in his arms, vitrified 
into smooth, hard hostility. 


HAT’S the idea?” 
he mumbled again. 
His befooled fears had an 
answer. So, she would teach 
him such a lesson as this, 
because, after five years of 
devotion, he’d wanted to get 
away for a few weeks to 
the old life. There was, there 
could be no other reason why 
she had done such a rotten, 
ridiculous thing. It wasn’t 
as if she cared a hang for 
the country. Why, she never 
even had gone on a one 
night trip. That time they 
had driven to Cottonwood, 
she had asked for a hotel, 
and they had slept in a 
measly rathole, when they 
might have been out under 
the canopy. She’d known, all 
right, that he’d go feebling 
home after her. Emotional 
tempests were foreign to 
him. He had a ragged feeling 
like a bit of cloth whipped 
into tatters by the wind. 
“All right, Madam,” he 
growled, “enjoy yourself. But 
you'll not get the satis- 
faction of learning from me 
how well your scheme worked. 
Stay till your grub’s gone, 
and then trot along home. 
and I have 


trailed squaws long —”’ He 











He landed with a terrific 
jolt. Hoisting himself to his 
feet, he scooped the blood 
and gravel from his eyes. 
Before this was well accom- 
plished a pair of small, but 
steel-strong arms went around 
him and from some immeas- 
urable distance he heard: 


EMP! Why, Kemp 

Sundell! You dear, 
sudden old rocket!” It was 
her voice—strong and glad, 
not trembling and terrified. 
Damn that stuff in his eyes! 
But she was helping him, and 
now—there was her dear face 
smiling up at him. 

“Ede, you’re safe, you're 
safe! Oh, Girl, are you, are 
you? Where’s that reptile? 
How—” But her warm lips 
silenced him before she said: 

“Say, hold on a minute. 
I’ve a few to ask, myself. 
But unless you’re going back 
as suddenly as you came, 
they can wait. Just close 
your mouth long enough to 
give your eyes a chance, 
and you can answer some of 
’em yourself.” Her laughter 
was a little shaky. His glance 
followed her gesture. 

“Great Geronimo! Who 
got him?” “Squint” Lopez 
lay cowering and whimper- 
ing, securely bound with— 
shoestrings. Involuntarily, 
Kemp glanced at Ede’s ' 











got no further. What the 
deuce was she doing? He 
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boots. The high tops were 
flopping, loose. 

“You — you — couldn’t 
have, Ede,” he stuttered 
blankly. 
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Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guide. 
They are used almost universally by 
automobile tourists. Each map cov- 
ers One or more states showing all 
auto roads, the road markings, type 
of pavement, mileage, etc. There are 
lates of cities and towns giving 

opulation figures. The maps are 
folded into pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 

news stands—35c each 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 


for every purpose 





School ange 
Auto Road Maps 
Political Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Radio Maps 
Population Maps 
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Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Ethnological Maps 
Historical Maps 
Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 
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to investigate a disputed point 


Dr. A. S. Johnson went to Labrador on 
business. 

It was a difficult journey consisting 
of four stages. The last of these was 
taken on an old three-masted barque, 
one of only two ships of its kind left in 
all the world. 

Dr. Johnson went without order 
books or samples. He had nothing to 
propose to the inhabitants, nothing to 
get from them. There was no one in 
particular he wanted to see. 

Nobody lived where he was going 
but a handful of Eskimos and a few 
Moravian Missionaries who receive 
mail once a year. 

Yet, after four months in this bleak 
end of America, he accomplished ex- 
actly what he had set out to do. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company had sent 
him there to investigate a reported 
water outlet for Canadian grain. For 
Rand M¢Nally & Company must have 
complete and accurate information to 


make its maps and atlases exact. 

Maps are a universal need. If you are 
a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand M¢Nally 
business map systems will keep you 
in touch with your market. 

If you are a commercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every place that has aname, 
with exact information to help you. 

If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

If you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
and up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. I-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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“Not with that?” demanded Ede, and 
closed her fingers on his arm in a grip 
that made him wince. “Well, I don’t 
know why you think I couldn’t. He’s 
half starved and weak as a cat, while 
I—look here.” She pushed up_ her 
short sleeve and flexed a capable bulge 
on her brown arm; then she grabbed him 
in an embrace that fairly cracked his 
ribs. Kemp gasped. “You see,” laughed 
Ede, “if I stayed here a month longer, 
Samson, in his prime, would have noth- 
ing on me. It’s significant the way I 
respond to a little wild training.” Her 
husband continued to gaze at her with 
incredulous satisfaction. “But there’s 
smoke,” the Amazon announced calmly, 
“Jim Mike’s been out after meat. I expect 
supper’s ready.” 


As they walked down the canyon, 


“Squint” Lopez, covered by Kemp’s gun, 
shambling ahead, the half-clad wretch 
cast fearful glances backward. 

“By gosh, Ede, he isn’t even looking 
at the gun—it’s you he’s afraid of!” And 
Kemp laughed for the first time in many 
days. There was a pregnant silence, 
broken by Kemp, 

“You certainly had me scared, Ede, 
I couldn’t understand—” 


‘or Kemp, I’m so sorry! But I 
asked you not to come, I didn’t 
dream you would, and everything was ar- 
ranged at home. I couldn’t see that it 
would matter. You see I found—I just 
found—that I couldn’t leave it all so soon. 
You, I should think, might understand 
that.” He squeezed her hand and 
nodded. 





Nina Howard Paul 


“And I  thought—oh, what’s the 
difference?” he broke off, shamefaced. 
“But the children’ll have to do without 
us for awhile. We'll send the Mikes down 
with your prisoner and a note for Martha. 
When she finds you’re safe, they'll be 
cozy as kittens. Willie Mike can come 
back up with a fresh grubstake. I want 
to show you something about this country 
up here.” Ede’s eyes were whimsical and 
tender. The low sun was marking out 
the ridges, tier upon tier. Through the 
gilding, on the mightiest crest, showed 
deep amethyst shadows. 

“The purple boundary—’’ murmured 
Kemp, reminiscently. 

“What d’ye mean ‘boundary’ ?” qumee 
Ede. Her husband chuckled with a ne\ 
air of comradeship, 


“As Willie Mike s 


says, Dunno.” 





“finders A eepers 


England was found underneath the 
table, together with the date it came 
round the Horn. The eight dining room 
chairs, matching to a point beyond de- 
tection, came from various towns about 
the bay, but they were not found in a 
day—no, nor in a year! Infinite patience 
is its own reward in this most fascinating 
game. 

Much that was valuable went up in 
smoke in the dreadful fire of 1906. The 
field has narrowed, and one caution must 
run through my enthusiasm. Try to get 
only the genuinely old things. If you 
want only ‘line and effect, Grand Rapids 
antiques are above reproach. The auc- 
tion rooms and stores are full of them, 
but they soon show the wear in scratches 
and general shabbiness. It is only the 
old furniture that grows more beautiful 
with age. 


LD clocks are interesting, not 
only to find but to use. The 
old-fashioned tick has a decidedly homey 
sound and they keep good time!—at least, 
my six do. 
Collecting pewter is an interest by 
itself. When the pilgrim fathers landed 
in Plymouth in 1620, the collection of 


table ware owned by the brave little 
band was exceedingly meager. The 
table outfit consisted almost entirely 


of a few wooden trenchers (hollowed out 
wooden bowls) and various pieces of 
pewter. Pewter porringers were much 
prized. When not in use they hung on 
the edge of the dresser itself. Swift wrote: 
“The porringers that in a row, 

Hung high and made a glittering show.” 
That “glittering show,” however, meant 
hours of labor and much elbow grease 
in the form of vinegar and salt. It was 
usually the Saturday morning’s work of 
the younger members of the family to 
keep the pewter bright. One can find 
many an interesting piece of this ware, 
in the shape of platters, plates, teapots, 
candle sticks and whale-oil lamps. It is 
becoming very valuable as it antedates 
china-ware, so don’t overlook any possible 
chance of obtaining it. 
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Old carafes of crystal or early American 
pressed glass are beautiful, although 
not useful, and since the 18th Amendment 
stand lonely and dejected on your side- 
board. They have a shape and luster not 
to be found in modern ones. 

If you do not care to go “a-junketing,” 
look in your grandmother’s pantry, on 
the top shelf, and with all due respect 
to the good housekeeper, covered with 
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The Secret 


By Heren McKnicutr Doy te 

Do not hold young love so close, 
Give him room wherein to grow; 

Love, when young, would be jocose; 
If you bind him he will go. 


Whether young, or old and gray, 
Love is only held by love; 

Grant him leave to run aw ay— 
Thus your faith in him you prove. 


Love will seek you more and more, 
Free to play outside the door. 








Se" ——S"_—"” 
dust though it may be, you may find some 
of grandmother’s wedding gifts and, 
therefore, treasured all these years. 
You may find glass cup plates, a relic 
of our tidy ancestors who drank their 
tea from the saucer, and put the cup on 
the cup plate by its side. These plates 
are very small and often bear the im- 
press of a head of Washington or Lafayette, 
a Fulton steam boat or an American 
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eagle. If you find these, cherish them. 
They have more than an intrinsic value. 

There’s just one bit of advice that [’d 
like to leave with you. Use ordinary 
common sense in buying antiques as you 
would in buying any other article on 
which there is no fixed price. Nine times 
out of ten you’re going to be asked 
precisely what the shrewd dealer—and 
sometimes equally shrewd owner—thinks 
you'll be willing to pay. Bargaining 1s 
bargaining, whether it’s a question of 
vegetables at market or old furniture, 
silver or glass in a cobwebby second hand 
store. And you can be sure that the in- 
dividual from whom you're buying, 
whether dealer or owner, will respect 
your firmness in the matter of price— 
provided always that it’s backed up by 
knowledge of your subject. 


VER-ENTHUSIASM will _ be 

your ruin—over-enthusiasm, that 
is, in the presence of the seller! But a 
collector of whom I have heard, has the 
proper system. When she made a dis- 
covery she did not hold it up and, with 
her soul in her eyes, inquire, “Oh, please, 
what is the price of this wonderful spoon?” 
Instead, she gathered up a handful of 
dirty, vicious-looking table ware and 
demanded, ‘‘What do you want for this 
old stuff?” 

The reply was, 
ma’am.” 

The old forks were dropped at the 
first corner, but in her hand this wise col- 
lector clutched a Queen Anne spoon, 
marked and dated unmistakably! 

Yes, you can be a collector; it doesn’t 
take much to start you, excepting the 
real desire to get hold of good things and a 
little study of your subject so that you'll 
know the right things when you do find 
them. And a great deal of patience— 
don’t forget that essential. What a lot 
of fun you can get though, out of the 
collecting habit! And, remember, the 
- West is as good a field as there is any- 
where in the country for the individual 
who will take the pains to find out_where 
to look and look again. 


“Oh, say, five cents, 
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motor caras it is possible to produce with 
present mechanical and human limitations. 


This distinction is the reward of infinite care — 
building to an ideal that knows no compromise 
with quality. If there were now any known 
way to make the Lincoln a better automobile, 
the improvement would be incorporated. 


Only with the determination to build the world’s 
finest automobile—backed by the resources and 
personnel of the Ford Motor Company, is it 
possible to produce such a car as the Lincoln. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 


é, ; The Lincoln is as nearly a perfect S 
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the champion must have all three 


for real economy! Associated, through its dis- 
tinctive range of boiling points, insures this 
kind of a performance. That’s why Associated 
is Champion. Associated is always associated 
with “more miles to the gallon.” 


“More miles to the gallon” can result only 
from a perfect coordination of these three es- 
sential qualities in motor fuel: A quick geta- 
way according to seasonal demands! A full 
continuous flow of power! Mileage that stands 
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ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 
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“Signor, I 
I have 


embraced him. 
My search is ended. 


Enrico, he 
thank you. 
found you.” 

Enrico brushed the arms from him and 
stepped back. 

But the elderly gentleman drew a card 
from his pocket and advanced again. 

“Signor Bussoni,” he cried, “I have 
only a moment. Accident brought me 
here tonight. While I waited my train, 
I came to see The Bandit’s Daughter. 
I have found you.” 

He thrust the card into Enrico’s hand, 
from whence it fluttered to the floor, a 
meaningless jumble of fine black print: 


S1GNoR OrTorINO SEBASTIANO ORLANDO 
Teatro Roma NEW YORK 


“For years I have sought such an 
artist. Tonight, one hour before my train 
leaves, I find you. Name your own price.’ 

With an annoyed motion of his hand, 
E nrico flicked the words from him. 

“A contract for one year—two—five! 
the little man shouted, hopping about 
in his eagerness. “‘But, for the love of the 
Madonna, speak quickly. My train leaves 
at twelve sharp.” 

‘Please go,” Enrico said quietly. “I 
am very tired.” 

‘Ecco. Ecco. I understand. Naturally. 
The temperament of the artist. But to- 
morrow—” 

“Go!” Enrico repeated. 

“Signor!” It was a cry of despair. 
“Reject not so quickly. J understand. 
But tomorrow the tension will have passed. 
Alas! I also will have passed. In one little 
hour my train departs. I return to New 
York—” 

“Return to 
shouted Enrico, 


1? 


the  devil!’’ 
at last thor- 


is 
oughly aroused to the disturb- ag 
ing presence. “I am_ finished. a 


” 


] act no more. 
“Signor—”’ re 
But Enrico seized the elegant j 

little man, pushed him through ; 

the door and locked it. 

“Telegraph me, then,” wailed 
Signor Orlando at the closed 
door. But it remained closed 
and when he could wait no 
longer he went. 

Again all was still. 

Perhaps even now Nedda 
and Amadeo were together, 
she solicitous with love, com- 
forting his craven fear. 

Why had he not thrust the 
knife deeper? Why. oh why, 
had he weakly yielded to those 
frightened dark eyes? 

Slowly Enrico turned from 


For c*rt’s Sake 


(Continued from page 19) 


the blank face of the door and began to re- 
move his things. He was tired, worn with 
death-like weariness. It took all hisstrength 
to tear the wig from his head, pull off the 
tight woolen leggins and short hot jacket, 
put on his own clothes. Then he stood 
looking slowly about the little dressing 
room where his hopes, his ambitions, 
his dreams, lay scattered like his makeup 
upon the floor. 


T was over. Never again would he 

act. Alone, far away, he would 
drag out the empty years until death 
released him. Far away, working with 
his hands. 

Again he passed his palm wearily across 
his eves, switched off the light and opened 
the door. 

And there in the darkness of the hall 
stood Nedda, her face uplifted toward him. 
An image graven forever upon his brain. 
So always he would see her, ghost-like, 
before him. 

“Enrico!” the sound came to him softly 
like a breath of the darkness. 

“Enrico!” It came again, and now the 
figure in the scarlet cloak was moving 
toward him. 

He stepped back. 

“Enrico!” 

Now she was so close that he felt her 
breath upon him, saw the trembling scar- 
let lips. 

““Nedda!”’ he whispered dazedly. 
—is it—thou!” 

Slowly the dark eyes veiled in shyness, 

the beautiful head sank. Drooping under 
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Someone was careless! And now the majestic beauty of this 


outdoor playground is gone 






the confession of her love, she stood be- 
fore him. 

“Nedda!” he cried thickly 
her in his arms. 

For a long time they stood so, silent, 
locked together. Then, freed from the 
wonder of this miracle, by the soft warmth 
of her lips, he turned her face to his. 

“Nedda! Nedda! My adored! It was 
so long—so long. Oh, why didst torture 
me? I thought thy love was—was—” 

“Forgive, dear one, forgive,” she begged 
humbly. “I was cruel, but thou—thou 
also. I thought thou cared nothing and 
so—I tried to—make—” 

The confession was smothered upon 
his breast as he drew her hungrily to him. 

Again they stood locked and silent in 
their love. And when, at last, reluctant 
to leave his hold, she moved in his arms, 
they only drew her closer. 

“But it is very late, caro,” 
“Wwe must go.” 

“When I have only just found thee, 
sweetheart? I cannot—” 

The little hand upon his lips forced 
back his plea. 

“Make it not so hard, loved one. I, 
too, would stay forever so. But it is long 
past midnight and—there is tomorrow. 
Tomorrow and tomorrow. Years of to- 
morrows,” she whispered shyly so that 
he drew her swiftly to him again, smother- 
ing the words with kisses. 

‘Nor did he release her until her lips 
lay still beneath his own. Then, with a 
long sigh, he stood away. 

“Bene, little Nedda, but it is very 
hard. And tomorrow is so far away.” 

She laughed softly. “So far, beloved, 
that we must go quickly to 
meet it.” 

With another sigh he turned 
to lock the door, and saw the 
little white card of Signor 
Ottorino Sebastiano Orlando 
lying where it had fallen. 

A moment later, hand in 
hand, they passed out into the 
fog. The siren still wailed its 
mournful note, but bent above 
the little figure in the scarlet 
coat, Enrico was smiling hap- 
pily. 

“And if it should be neces- 
sary that we go away, dear 
one, to live for a time far from 
the sun and hills and the clean 


and took 


she urged, 
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salt fog, thou wilt not be 
unhappy?” 
“With thee! This world or 


the next—all is the same to 
me, beloved, if thou art 
there.” 





Pomaraa 


quietly. “I could never think of you 
in that way! They were only your 
mother’s people, child; you must not 
brood upon such things.” 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Her lip quivered but she did not look 
at him. 
In silence they walked down to the 
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beach. Douglas glanced uneasily at the 
little figure at his side. Her manner to 
him had conveyed no rebuke, no small- 
ness of anger, nor was there bitterness 
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in her present silence. But her dress, 
her strange speech,’—henceforth I shall 
be all native—!” 

Distressed, tormented, his soul was 
sick within him. That tiny light that 
Pomaraa had kindled deep within his 
heart had glowed more brightly during 
these days that he had been so lonesome 
for the sight and touch of her. The 
golden weeks had not been entirely 
dalliance; tenderness had grown side by 
side with his infatuation, working a 
subtle change in him. All that was best 
in his nature leapt now to give her back 
the lovely, queenly pride she had flung 
away in assuming her native heritage. 


A* they came in sight of the beach, 
he turned to her quietly. 

“Pom,” his voice was low, earnest. 
“IT have been more wretched than I 
believed it possible for a human creature 
to be, longing for you, missing you more 
than I can say.’ 

She looked up quickly, and then away 
over the shimmering waters. Then she 
flung up her head bravely. “I must go. 
Adieu, Monsieur.”’ 

But he stopped her flight, capturing 
both her hands. 

“Dear,” he whispered look- 
ing down at her. “I have 
been miserable without you. 
And I have been quite mad 
to believe that I could go 
away and leave you. Why, 
Pom,” he cried in sudden, 
self-abasement, “I’m _ not 
worth anything beside you 
with your truth and your 
courage and your sweetness!” 

The first gleam of sunshine 
swept across her face and 
his speech gathered headway. 

“Tt’s true,” he went on in 
a rush, “I’ve been an awful 
fool, Pom, messed things up 
like a youngster. Do you 
think you can forgive me? 
I love you, little Pom,” he 
said quite simply, * ‘truly and 
no mistake.” 

Her eyes searched his face. 
Reading truth there, her own 
face flushed divinely. 

“You—mean that?’ she 
asked slowly. 

“As God hears, it is the 
truth!” 

“Then,” she paused. “You 
have made the heart of Po- 
maraa very happy. It will 
be easier now ib you have 
gone. Sg 

“But I am not going— 
alone,” his voice was low. 

“You're going with me, Pom, 
as my wife. Perhaps Pére 
Felix will marry us.” 

She freed her hands 
abruptly. 

“Non, non, non,” she cried, 
her eyes incredulous. “It 
can never be. It would not 
be happiness for you. I am 
not—like your people.” 

“Dear little Pom!” his voice 
was husky. He drew her 
down beside him on the 
sands. Above them a great 
palm sighed softly. 


95th birthday recently. 


for Abraham Lincoln. 
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His eyes were very tender. ‘‘Nothing 
is true, Pom, save that you belong to 
me, and I to you.’ 

She gave him a shy, adoring glance. 

“This, then, is your true desire?” 

“Tt is my true, my only desire, Pom,” 
his voice was solemn. 

She moved, nestling closer. “It is 
well,’ she said with a sigh of content, 
and then quaintly, “I will take you then 
for my husband and—my dear lord.” 

He bent and kissed her and presently 
she kissed him in return, looking up at 
him with all a woman’s soul in her dark 
eyes. Behind them in the wooded silence 
a bird sang softly, a plaintive melody. 

Behind them the great cliffs seemed 
now to stand like watchers with their 
fingers upon their lips. He caught her 
to him with a sudden, passionate embrace. 

Later, walking slowly along the home- 
ward way, the soft murmur of the surf 
upon the beach was the only sound. 
How still it was! As though all things 
held their breath with the thrilling sense 
of Pomaraa’s happiness. Now and then 
she looked up at Douglas. And in those 
eyes had dawned the birth of a woman’s 
soul, for the little girl was gone. 

The sun was slowly sinking, and the 





PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC 


A California Pioneer who Voted for Fremont, and for 


Every G. O. P. Presidential Nominee Since 


Emanuel Goughnor, of Los Angeles, a real California pioneer, celebrated his 
He crossed the plains in a covered wagon to Placer- 
ville in 1849, spent six years in the gold mines of the Sacramento Valley, 
made frequent trips to historic Sutter’s mill, and voted for Fohn C. Fremont, 
the first presidential nominee of the Republican party. 
every Republican presidential nominee since Fremont, including two votes 
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He has voted for 


Stradleigh 


West was a vivid glory of flame and 
color. That walk in the enchanted air 
of the coming twilight with Douglas, 
adoring, tender, at her side was one of 
Pomaraa’s beautiful memories. For as 
long as she lived she was to remember 
this, her glorious hour—as she was to 
remember, all of her life, the moment 
that followed. 


XVII 
fig iy stage was prepared for the 


figure which stepped out of the 
bushes in their path as they came in sight 
of the studio. 

It was the native woman Douglas 
had seen so often about the trails. She 
stood directly in front of him, speaking 
without preamble: 

“Lissen. I spik Ingrish. Somethin’ 
you not know. Peter, he doan’ know.” 
She laughed shrilly. “You no marry 
her, non, non, betta not!” 

They stopped startled. Pomaraa stood 
motionless, one hand to her throat, but 
she made no sound, her eyes upon the 
woman’s evil face. Douglas, glancing 
at the native’s costume, knew suddenly, 
though he strove furiously not to know, 
that with her bare feet and vivid tunic 
she was curiously like Po- 
maraa. It infuriated him. 

“What are you doing 
here?” he demanded harshly. 
“What do you want?” 

She looked up at him 
impudently, her dark eyes 
gleamed. 

“She,” pointing derisivel\ 
at Pomaraa, “take care little 
bab-ee all-e-samee leper!” she 
shrieked the word. “She 
not know, ha! Mo’ betta’ | 
know!” She laughed again. 
“Pomaraa be leper soon!” 
She spat out the words. The 
next moment she was run- 
ning swiftly away through 
the trees. Douglas swung 
angrily on Pomaraa. 

“Good lord!” he exclaimed. 
“Why on earth, Pom, do 
you allow the natives to 
hang about the place? I’ve 
seen that barefoot savage 
slinking about here con- 
stantly. Who the devil is 
she, anyway?!” 

Pomaraa had not moved, 
but the eyes of Mary as 
they gazed up at the cross 
must have looked as hers 
did then. 

“She is called Amata,” she 
said slowly. “She is—my 
mother.” 

He stared at her, wordless 
For a fraction of time she 
could almost feel his arms go 
’ ‘about her. Then the swaying 
trees were still again and she 
knew that neither of them 
had moved. 

“Tt’s not true!” he shouted 
suddenly, his voice hoarse. 

“Tell me that she lied!” 

“Pomaraa be leper soon!” 
the words struck him full and 
square between the eyes. 

Pomaraa stood rigid. She 
had seen that look of utter 
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What kind of roads will you cover? How are your 
tires? Will they take you there and bring you back? 


These are the questions that crop up in your mind before you start... 
questions which must be answered in the affirmative without the slightest 
trace of doubt if you are to thoroughly enjoy the trip. 


WESTERN GIANT CORDS 


(HEAVY DUTY » COMMERCIAL TYPE) 


... will enable you to answer “yes” to the questions asked above. Equip 
your wheels with these husky wear resisting “brutes” and forget about 
your tires. Each succeeding mile will bring renewed assurance of their 


dependability. 


More than 125 “Western Auto” stores sell Western Giant Cords at prices 
that are surprisingly low. Drive in today and drive out with tires backed 
by a guarantee that means something and is equally binding on all of the 


z25 “Western Auto” stores all over the west. 
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*More than 125 Stores in the West~ 
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Shortly thereafter, Douglas took warm 
leave of his host. 
“T can’t tell you how grateful I am, 


loathing on his face as he looked after the 


bedraggled figure of her mother. Her 
mother! 
She glanced at Douglas. He was re- 


garding her steadily with a look of almost 
angry fear in his eyes. Was there some- 
thing of that same loathing, too? Soul 
and body felt defiled. What had the 
daughter of Amata to offer this English- 
man? 


| bad one fleeting second, she saw the 
way clear before her. 

“Uncle Peter does not know,” her 
voice was quite steady. “I beg you will 
not tell him before you leave.” With 
the words she gave him back his freedom. 

He was almost felled by the blow. The 
ground slid under his feet for an instant. 

“Do not think of me—any longer,” 
she said gently. “I have loved you well. 
I shall love you always. But what am 
I? You heard—Amata—and you saw 
her. She is my mother. Some day | 
shall be like that.” 

He interrupted her wildly, ““You could 
never be like that!” 

“Please—leave me now.” Her voice 
sounded infinitely tired, and before her 
quiet gaze, all the words he wanted to 
say died on his lips. 

She stood looking straight at him, as 
though she would fix in her mind an 
indelible picture for all time. The 
agony in her eyes suddenly pierced his 
heart, and he turned, without a word, 
plunging through the trees. 

It was when he found himself on a 
little promontory overlooking the beach 
that he came to full consciousness again. 

The woman’s words, clear and distinct 
rang again and again in his_ brain, 
“Pomaraa be leper soon—she take care 
babee all-e-samee leper—.” 

And Pom had not denied it! Instead 
she had begged him not to tell Peter 
Barovic! Pom, an outcast, a leper 
that exquisite body! He leaned weakly 
against a great palm-trunk. There was 
a roaring in his ears. 

Then in that perfect stillness came the 
blast of a ship’s whistle. Douglas 
jumped. His eyes searched the moonlit 
harbor and he gave a great cry. 

“O, God!” he shouted. “Te’s Aakre!” 

He raced down the trail, and tore 
madly along to the sands. He fairly 
fell into the small boat, rowing swiftly 
out to the schooner. 

The old skipper shouted with laughter. 

“Ho! Ho!” he roared, his voice 
echoing in the silence. “I told you so!” 
he shouted. “You thought Tahiti was 
slow, hein? But nothing like this place, 
I bet you. I am already a week early, 
but I guess you don’t give a damn, hein? 
How is Mr. Barovic, and have you done 
any camping?” He laughed heartily 
again. 

Douglas explained rapidly, giving de- 
tails of the Russian’s accident. 

“Come, I'll row you over there,” he 
cried, “He may be asleep but we'll 
chance it!” He was surprisingly excited, 
thought the old skipper, but he put it 
down to the early appearance of his 
schooner, and he chuckled merrily. 

“Sure,” he agreed. “I’ll go with you.” 

They found Peter Barovic awake and 
very glad to see them. 

“Well, Aakre, you come at a good 
time,” he said genially when greetings 
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were over. “I have planned to return 
to my own house in the morning, and 
you can perhaps help Monsieur ’ Ede, 
here, to get me there!” 

Aakre nodded. “Sure!” 
promptly. “Glad to help.” He nodded 
in Douglas's direction. “By gar!” he 
cried, “I tell you he is glad I am here to 
take him back to Tahiti!” 

Douglas flushed, but Barovic, noting 
his embarrassment, was quick to speak: 

“Can you blame him?” he asked, his 
eyes twinkling. “I have been over here 
flat on my back since Monsieur has been 
my guest! It has been tiresome for him, 
I fear.” 

“Oh, look here!’ remonstrated Doug- 
las. “I say, you know quite well I’ve 
had a_ perfectly corking time here. 
But I’ve really got to return quickly now, 
and since the captain is here—.” 

“Certainement!” interrupted his host 
courteously. “You must feel at liberty, 
Monsieur, to leave at once.” 

The evening was a merciful respite 
to Douglas and when they left, Jens 
Aakre accompanied him to the Russian’s 
house and remained overnight there 
In the morning, the two men partook 
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Treasure 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


The only gold I crave to hold 

Is a Western sunset’s gold. 

I ask this silver as a boon: 

The silver of a Western moon. 

The only gems I wish for are 

The jewels of many a Western star. 
He’s rich whom Life has given to hold 
Our Western silver, gems and gold. 
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of an early breakfast and went to bring 
Peter Barovic home. 

The walk from the priest’s cottage to 
the beach was taken very slowly and 
easily, Pére Felix lending his aid as well. 
Finally the Russian was settled com- 
fortably in the boat and they rowed him 
happily across to his own side of the 
island again, the priest watching them 
from the opposite shore. 

The journey to the house in the im- 
provised litter provided him by the two 
men was a slow and painful one to 
Barovic, but at last it was accomplished 
and he stepped once more on his own 
veranda. They lowered him into his 
easy chair, and he gave a great sigh of 
relief. 

“Mon dieu!” he gasped, “but it is 
good to be here!’’ and added gratefully, 
“T am deeply in your debt, Messieurs!’’ 

Then, turning to Douglas, Barovic said: 


ce OW, Monsieur, we have no for- 

malities here, you know. You will 

wish to finish packing, so do not stand on 

ceremony. Lum Sai,” he turned to the 

Chinaman. “See that Monsieur’s bags 

are taken to the boat.” 

Lum Sai nodded quickly. 

“Can do,” he answered. “Everting aw’ 
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sir,’ he said warmly, “for all your 
kindness and hospitality. It was ex- 
ceedingly good of you to give me an 
opportunity to see something of this 
part of the world. I hope you may 
sometime get up to old London and 
allow me to—” 

Peter Barovic chuckled and held up 
his hand interrupting with, “Heaven 
forbid! that I should have to go away 
from my own house again, Monsieur,” 


he cried. “But I thank you, neverthe- 
less,” he added genially and _ shook 
hands. 


He watched the two men as they 
walked through the garden. Douglas 
turned at the arch of the gate and waved 
as they disappeared. 


HE Taravao moved out to sea. 

There were signs that the glorious 
morning was to be caught up into a 
tropical storm. Beyond the cliffs a black 
cloud crept towards them, and the sun- 
light seemed garish now, as though -it 
had been painted in shrill colors. ‘The 
screaming seabirds soared above the 
schooner. 

As they sailed past the lovely land- 
scape, the black cloud gained in size 
before them, and something cold and 
sinister seemed to lay its hand upon 
Douglas Ede. At the entrance of the 
harbor they were met by high winds and 
a churning sea. The: wind blew the 
spray up over the deck drenching Doug- 
las as he stood at the rail staring back at 
the tall cliffs. 

He was in torment; he had bolted in 
sheer panic and without even good-bye 
to Pomaraa! All at once the deck, the 
schooner, the sea, seemed swept away— 
he could hear her caressing voice over 
the sound of the waves, see the little 
figure crowned with her bright hair. 


“_T have loved you well. I shall 
love you always—” 
And he was running away! In that 


moment he knew himself for what he 
was as no one else would ever be able to 
know him. He wanted to jump over the 
side into the furious white and gray 
waters, not caring for the moment 
whether he lived or died. He stood there 
for a long time, wet with spray and very 
cold. When darkness came he stumbled 
to his cabin. 


XVIII 
ETER BAROVIC remained on the 


veranda after his guests had gone, | 


puffing restfully at a cigar and waiting 
for Pomaraa. “She ought to be along 
soon now,” he thought. The dear child 


had been looking pale of late; probably | 


having a siege of it with Jeanbon. His 
face clouded. “Eh bien, it is well I have 
come home,” he murmured aloud. 

He got slowly to his feet and limped 
across the veranda to test his strength. 
Coming back, he stood a moment looking 


down at the parapet, for Pomaraa was 


approaching. 

She was walking very slowly, her eyes 
on the ground. A vague sense of disquiet 
crept over Barovic. 


“Dear Uncle Peter!” she cried at 


sight of him and came swiftly to his f 


(Continued on page 92) 
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G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected to 


all types of industrial 
machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 
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everyday for everybody 


Ceaselessly, through dairies, packing plants, can- 
neries and mills, the endless stream of food 
pours into our national larder. 


In the present system of food production, prep- 
aration and conservation, G-E Motorized Power 
serves a specific need. Electricity, economically 
put to work by means of G-E Motorized Power, 
pumps water to arid lands. It winnows, cleans 
and grinds the harvest. It furnishes power to 
packers and canneries. It milks cows, separates 
the cream and churns the butter. Applied to 
refrigeration, it keeps fresh the most perishable 


foods. 


Many products can be improvised. But our sup- 
ply of pure, wholesome food—every day for 
everybody—must be never-ending. So, in the 
food industry, as in all other industries, G-E 
Motorized Power serves a basic need —unfail- 
ingly and with economy. 


OTORIZED POWER 
fitted to every need 
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Painted Aurniture 


Old Pieces Made 


New and Lovely 


AVE you ever returned from 

a trip or a vacation, glow- 

ing with eagerness to be 

back once more, to see your 

own home again and all the 
dear familiar things that have become a 
part of your life? You push the key into 
the lock and throw the door open quickly 
to be reassured that they are all here, the 
big sturdy table between the 
windows, where you work, 
the chairs molded to your 
form through long years of 
use, the little odds-and-ends 
stand that, like a gay dancer, 
never quite seems able to 
keep all its feet on the floor 
at the same moment, the day 
bed that has so often re- 
freshed you when you ached 
with weariness, the gate-leg 
table and the chairs in the 
breakfast room, all the array 
of articles that, taken sep- 
arately and at their face 
value, mean so very little 
and that, taken together, 
create the atmosphere of 
home. 

You look, rub your eyes 
and look again. Where is 
the color and brightness you 
have been picturing to your- 
self all these weeks? Has it 
faded out while you were 
away? Or did your fancy 
paint these dull sticks with 
the brilliant color of the imagi- 
nation? The truth is that, for once, you are 
seeing your belongings just as they are. 
When you live with them constantly they 
become a part of your background and 
your life, and you give their actual ap- 
pearance little thought. And when you 
are separated from them they take on 
the beauty with which affection endows 
them. But just at the moment of your 
return the dream is dispelled and you 
see them in terms of reality, no more and 
no less than they are. This, then, is the 
time to take stock and make plans for 
the necessary changes, to look at your 
possessions critically just once, and restore 
them to their former appearance, or even 
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give them a new beauty, an added color. 
Look impersonally at your furniture, as 
if it belonged to someone else, and then 
consider the possibilities in a pot of paint 
combined with gay draperies and cushions. 

Painted furniture is not a modern fad. 
It has an ancient lineage rooted in the 
work of the Chinese and the Dutch. Later 
on England and France made their con- 
tributions to the art, as valuable signed 
museum pieces by Martin testify. Price- 
- lacquered articles imported by the 

East India Company furnished inspira- 
tion for the painted furniture of the Adam 
brothers, Heppelwhite, Sheraton and 

















COURTESY OF BAS®*HUETER 
Painted furniture has the delicate charm of a ruffled organdie dress 


Chippendale, who contributed beauty of 
line and form and used the color of the 
East to give added interest to their 
work. 

Beds, chairs, tables, chests and book- 
cases all responded to the human longing 
for color, and gradually these early pieces 
began to drift across the sea to America. 
The early cabinet-makers in this country 
followed the fashion of the day and a 
delicate color sprang out among the drab 
furnishings of eighteenth century homes. 
like spring blossoms on a barren back- 
ground. Dresses of Quaker grays and 
Puritan cut adjusted themselves to chairs 
of gay green or rich mulberry, while the 
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starved color sense of early America re- 
freshed itself. 

Painted furniture offers the greatest 
satisfaction if it is confined to the occa- 
sional piece or to the occasional and in- 
formal room. There is a delicate charm 
about it, like a ruffled organdie dress, 
or a flowered leghorn hat. It is self-con- 
scious, teasing, a little bizarre, like the 
spoiled child of the household, and must 
not be over-emphasized. The color chosen 
should blend with the tone of the room, 
and the lines of the piece itself should 
be good. If crude, harsh colors are selected 
these pieces will soon seem cheap and 
gaudy and will be discarded 
for something more restful 
and harmonious, but really 
beautiful painted furniture 
in soft shades that blend with 
the tones ef the room will 
give a lasting service and 
pleasure to its possessor. 

Unpainted furniture is now 
being manufactured ina wide 
range of designs from which 
single pieces or whole sets 
may be chosen. It is much 
cheaper than the same pieces 
already painted, and trans- 
forming this drab surface 
into glowing tones is not a 
difficult or tedious process. 
Good paint and fresh brushes 
are absolutely necessary, and 
the amateur will meet with 
greater success if she gives 
each coat plenty of time to 
dry before applying the next. 
The paint should be brushed 
into the wood with smooth 
even strokes, and the first coat 
applied as carefully as if it 
were to be the last. The 
freshly painted surface should be pro- 
tected from dust, and hairs from the 
paint brush removed, for small details 
like these make just the difference be- 
tween amateur and professional results. 

A set of furniture for the guest room, 
or tables and chairs for the breakfast 
room may be treated in this way to com- 
plete an entire color scheme that will 
be stimulating and delightful, and give 
satisfaction for a long period of time, but 
probably the greatest thrill to the amateur 
painter comes with taking a mixed col- 
lection of odds and ends having no rela- 
tion to one another and bringing them 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Baked stuffed summer squash looks enticing and it is delicious too 


Foods that Build Beauty 


Delicious Dishes that 
Add a Touch of 
Love 
Face and Figure 


liness to the 


ORRECT eating is the first 

and most positive factor in 

building beauty. Exercise 

and sleep do their share but 

their contribution is entirely 
dependent for its results upon the 
strength, refreshment and vitality sup- 
plied to the body by food. 

The modern ideal of beauty does not 
mean form and feature alone but includes 
the texture of the skin, the thickness of 
the hair, eyes that shine, a spring in the 
step and color in the cheeks. These are 
the result of a healthy circulation of 
clean, fresh blood, all the bodily func- 
tions active, muscles and tissues being 
rebuilt and renewed as they are used, and 
nerves properly nourished. 

Fruits and vegetables are two beauty 
builders that should form the basis of 
every menu. Where it is possible to use 
them without cooking there is a distinct 
gain in the intake of vitamines, and no 
escape of minerals or acids. However, 
they also have a decided value in any 
cooked form and by cooking a greater 


[SUNSET 


variation in their preparation is often 
possible. 

The dark flours have a distinct beauty 
value also. They speed up many of the 
bodily functions and supply minerals to 
the blood to make and keep it pure. They 
also contribute vitamines to increase nu- 
trition which means that all the food eaten 
will yield a greater amount of nourish- 
ment, for these food particles exercise a 
kind of magic in the body. 

Fruit should be included in the break- 
fast menu, a glass of orange juice, a half 
grapefruit or one of the milder flavored 
cooked fruits if preferred. Once a day, at 
least, a salad should be eaten to supply 
the fresh greens that are so valuable in 
regulating “the body. There are many 
combinations of meat and vegetables that 
make excellent luncheon and_ supper 
dishes, while the dinner menu may begin 
and end with fruit if desired. 

Serve vegetables with the main course 
and a fresh salad for good measure. If 
you want a new fresh beauty that is per- 
manent and has a foundation of sound 
health, make up your beauty menus and 
stick to them. 

Orange and Grapefruit Cocktail 


1 cup diced grape- Sugar 
fruit pulp Lemon juice or grape 
2 cups diced orange Juice 


cal Maraschino cherries 
Mix orange and grapefruit pulp. 
Sprinkle with sugar and a little lemon 
juice or grape juice. Place on the ice 
until thoroughly chilled. At the last 
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moment fill the glasses with the frure 
mixture, garnishing with the Maraschino, 
cherries. Serve very cold. 
Combination Cocktail 

6 large oranges Juice of 1 lemon 
1 banana Sugar 
3 slices pineapple 

Slice off the tops of the oranges and 
remove the inside, being careful not ta 
break through the inside white skin of the 
orange peel. Put the orange cups in a 
bowl of ice water. Cut the banana and 
pineapple in small pieces and mix with 
the orange pulp. Add the lemon juice, 
sweeten to taste and fill the orange shells, 
Serve each one in a small bowl filled with 
crushed ice. 

Quick Bran Bread 

3 tablespoons sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
Sweet milk 


1 cup bran 
1 teaspoon baking 
powder 
1 cup white flour 
Mix the bran, flour, salt, sugar and 
baking powder. Then stir in enough milk, 
about two-thirds of a cup, to make a stiff 
batter. If on a reducing diet do not add 
nuts or raisins, but if not mix in last of all 
a half cup of raisins, or a half cup of 
broken nut meats or both. 
Graham Gems for Reducing 
3 cupsgraham flour 34 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking 1 tablespoon 


powder molasses 
1 tablespoon melted 1 egg 
Butter 1% cups water 


Mix the flour, salt and baking powde¢ 
well together, add the molasses, the egg- 
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The question of Roof Color 
on the Pacific Coast 


How Western home builders are 
solving it this new, certain way 


OWHERE in America is color so delightfully 

N employed in home architecture as on the 
Pacific Coast. 

And nowhere in America, therefore, is the 

question of roof color of more importance than 

here, in the land of colorful homes. 

What roof color will harmonize most pleasingly 
with the walls, trim and architectural style of your 
particular home? 

Richardson has helped to answer that question 
by creating a wide range of rich roof colorings for 
you to choose from— Weathered Brown, Tile Red, 
Jade Green, Opal and many other distinctive 
Multicrome effects, permanently fixed in genuine 
natural slate. 

And now a way is offered you to make your 
choice with absolute assurance. 

Avoid mistakes—choose 
this CERTAIN way 
Send for the new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 
In it you will find page after page of interesting 
homes, showing you pleasing color combinations 
of body, trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive the Richard- 
son Harmonizer. This fascinating device will en- 


able you to see the effect of 108 different color 
combinations. It will show you in advance exactly 
how any Multicrome roof will look upon your 
house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you at 
less than cost—25 cents for both. 


Where to see the new colors 
Your nearest dealer in building materials can show 
you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a range and 
beauty of color never before obtainable at moder- 
ate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty ot 
these roofs so lasting. 

Deaters: We make a complete roofing line for 
every price range. Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 


San Francisco 


Oakland Fresno Sacramento 
Los Angeles San Diego Portland 
Seattle Spokane Salt Lake City 


~RICHARDSON ROOFING 








| THE RICHARDSON 
| MULTICROME ROOF 


is 50% thicker; extra large, extra heavy; 
| built on long-fibre Richardson Felt base; 
| waterproofed with Viskalt, 99 8-10 per 
cent pure bitumen especially vacuum proc- 
essed; surfaced with genuine natural slate 
| flakes;colors are non-fading and permanent; 
easy to lay; good for new or re-roof work; 
less expensive than slate, tile or asbestos; 








| the maximum roof value at a moderate price. 


Sree | 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ea) The Zellerbach Paper Co. 
% 
bs ed = The Richardson Company, 





si Dept. 95°F, 
San Francisco, Calif. 







Enclosed find 25c (stamps or 
wrapped coin) for your new 
t) booklet and Harmonizer. 
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Douglas Fir Facts 


Color and Texture 


Douglas Fir varies little as to color and texture 


Strength 


Douglas Fir is unsurpassed in strength and elastic 
limit in commercial softwoods. 


Straight 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber and timbers are 
straight and free from crooks or kinks. 


Heart Content 


An average of 86 per cent of the pieces of Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir dimension and common boards are all 
heart and more than 78 per cent of the entire pro- 
duction is all heart. 


Softest Fir Finish 


Long-Bell forests contain a high percentage of large 
yellow Douglas Fir, which produces the softest fir fin- 
ish, of great heart content and beautiful grain effects. 


Trade-Marked 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber and timbers are trade- 
marked as identification of unusual thoroughness 
in manufacture—plus more than fifty years’ experi- 
ence as lumbermen. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 





eager e U B E Ro 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; 

Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 
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well beaten, butter and last the water. 
Beat together and bake in buttered gem 
pans for twenty-five minutes. 


Oatmeal Biscuits 
114 cups flour 1% teaspoons salt 
1 tablespoon sugar 11% cups uncooked 
2 tablespoons baking rolled oats 
powder 14 cup butter 
34 cup milk 
Mix and sift flour, sugar, baking pow- 
der and salt. Mix in the rolled oats. Cut 
in butter with a knife or rub in with the 
finger tips. Add milk gradually and mix 
to a soft dough. Turn out on a floured 
board and roll or pat to 34 inch thickness. 
Cut with biscuit cutter. Brush tops with 
milk and bake in quick oven, 450 degrees 
F. fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Bran Muffins 
1 egg well beaten 
1 tablespoon melted 
l teaspoon soda butter 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup white flour 
2cups sour milk —— 3 cups bran 
Mix the ingredients in the order given. 
Beat well and bake thirty minutes in 
well greased gem pans. 
Baked Cauliflower and Mushrooms 
2 cups cooked cauli- Well seasoned 
lower flowerets chicken or veal 
1 cup canned or fresh _ stock 
mushrooms Flour 
Salt and pepper 2 tablespoons butter 
Fry the mushrooms in the butter until 
they are slightly browned. Butter a bak- 
ing dish and put in a layer of cauliflower 
and then one of mushrooms. Sprinkle with 
flour, salt and pepper and continue in this 
way until all is used. Cover with the 


3 tablespoons 
molasses 


stock, put on the lid and bake for thirty | 


minutes. Two tablespoons of minced 
green peppers may be added to the mush- 


rooms while they are being fried, if de- | 


sired. 
Baked Stuffed Summer Squash 
6 small turban 14 cup tomato pulp 


squashes 1% tablespoon 
34 cup soft bread minced onion 
crumbs 1 teaspoon minced 


1 cup chopped 
cooked ham 
Tomato juice to 


parsley 
1 green pepper 
minced 


moisten 1 tablespoon melted 
Salt and pepper to butter 
taste 


Hollow out the squashes and boil gently 
in salted water for thirty minutes. Drain 
and dry, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and fill with a stuffing made of the remain- 
ing ingredients. If too dry, moisten with 
tomato juice, cover with buttered crumbs, 
place in a baking pan, half cover with 
stock and bake in a slow oven until tender, 
about forty minutes. Serve with a well 
seasoned tomato, brown or white sauce. 


Celery and Cheese au Gratin 

2 cups celery cut in 2 tablespoons butter 

half inch pieces 1 cup whole milk or 
1 cup celery stock cream 
2 tablespoons flour 34 cup grated cheese 
Salt and pepper to 34 cup buttered 

taste crumbs 

Cook the celery in 2 cups of water until 
tender. Reserve a cup of celery stock and 
add this tothe milk. Melt the butter, add 
the flour and gradually the liquid, aJlow- 
ing it to boil up once. Add seasonings 
and celery. Pour half of this into a 
buttered baking dish, add half the grated 


cheese, cover with buttered crumbs and 


brown in the oven. Garnish with celery | 


tips. 
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the Beautiful 


HEN you catch your first glimpse of the Lady 
Dover you'll say it’s the most beautiful iron 
you’ve ever seen. Its long, tapering lines are so grace- 
ful! Its satiny, shimmering finish is such a delight! 


But the Lady Dover’s beauty is not its only charm. 
Those same graceful lines give an unusually large 
ironing surface and still permit you to see your 
work every inch of the way. Moreover, this fine 
iron is made for 10, 20, even 30 years constant 


service. It will not burn out. 


Insured against burning out 
An insurance policy comes with each Lady Dover, 
definitely covering it against burning out. Over- 
heating, moisture, even a thump on the laundry 


floor won’t hurt it a bit, electrically. 


Ask the dealer to show you the Lady Dover. 
With convenient plug that turns current off or 


on without disconnecting, %6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING CoO., Dover, Ohio 


Dover Table Percolator 





Y 





Y 


LY 5% 


Dover Domanco 





The exquisite Dover Table Perco- 
lator also has insured ‘‘no-burn- 
out’’ feature. Easy to clean. Six cup 
size, $8.50. Nine cup size, $10.00. 


Assturdy and reliable as the Lady 
Dover is the Dover Domanco, the 
original ‘‘no-burn-out’’ electric 
iron. Also insured. Retail price, $5. 
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After Sun, Wind 
and Dust—Murine 
When EYES become blood - shot 
‘from the irritating effects of wind 
and dust, use Murine. It quickly 
relievesthisunattractivecondition, 
as well as eye-strain caused by the 
nese of the sun. Contains no 

armful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Care. 


RINE. 


EYES 











SUNS 





CBoston 


Face PowDER 


Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
r ‘ d Booklet 


I 
0.,Dept.9 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 








when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat with a feeling of 
assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every hair is shining and glistening with 
good health? (AH-MAH-ME) 


AM 


SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
will give you that assurance. Used once a week it 
will eliminate dandruff andkeep your scalp in per- 
fect condition. Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up each strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful. 15 cents at all drug stores. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
TRY AMAMI BATH (Crystal) POWDER 
Softens and perfumes the water 
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Two Feet 


T must have been easier to be 

beautiful several generations ago, 

when only the face was presented 

to the public gaze and the remain- 

ing portions of the body were 
largely obscured by masses of silks and 
satins. Attention could be concentrated 
on one focal point and any small defects 
of form hidden under well arranged 
draperies. It speaks well for the modern 
woman that there is probably more 
beauty walking the earth today than at 
any other time since Helen proved such a 
disturbing influence. And this beauty 
is not one of feature alone. It is built of 
good health, exercise, correct 
diet, sleep and proper care. 
On this foundation beauty 
lasts far beyond the limits 
thought possible a few years 
ago, and becomes a possession 
that is worth the effort made 
to secure it. 

With the new freedom and 
indulgence in outdoor activities 
which women have taken 
for themselves, a new ideal 
of beauty has been es- 
tablished that allows 
feet to be large enough to offer a safe 
support to an active body, so long as 
they are well shaped and well shod. 
Beauty begins where these two feet meet 
the earth from which they sprang. Not 
alone are their shape and size of im- 
portance, but also the way they behave 
in action, for upon this depends all the 
grace of bodily carriage and the swift 
flow of movement that can be so lovely, 
but so seldom is. You remember how 
Virgil said of Dido, “she walked a 
goddess.” Perhaps it was a rare accom- 
plishment then as now, that it should 
be so remarked, but it is a necessary 
detail to a complete beauty as well as to 
personal pleasure and comfort. Observe 
for yourself women walking in the streets, 
or in the shops. There are not many 
goddesses among them, with the spring 
of firm resilient muscles and a reserve 
force behind each step. Instead, all too 
often, heavy lagging weariness slows 
down bodily movement and destroys the 
grace upon which so much depends. 

The feet demand a double amount of 
study and attention, for there are at least 
two angles from which to consider them. 
First, their appearance and, secondly, 
their function as our individual means of 
locomotion. There is no reason why one 
should suffer at the expense of the other 
if each is given an equal amount of care. 










of Beauty 


Shoes should be fitted as carefully as 

dresses, perhaps more so. The salesman, 
by the way, is more apt to know whether 
a shoe is going to prove comfortable 
than the foot that is temporarily wearing 
it, for he is constantly studying the 
shapes and styles and can bring the two 
together with a pleasing result if he is 
allowed to make suggestions. For a foot 
with a naturally high instep, that mark 
of the patrician that is so rapidly being 
obliterated by modern activities and 
wrong shoes, the flat-heeled shoes are 
torture, and if persisted in will produce 
difficulties that demand medical treat- 
ment. On the other hand a 
high-heeled shoe for the average 
foot throws the body out of 
line and makes easy walking 
impossible. Occasionally a hee! 
can combine height and com- 
fort if the base is broad enough 
to give a feeling of security to 
the wearer. 
The foot with a thin heel can- 
not wear a pump with success 
unless it is made to order, for 
there is not enough flesh to fill 
out the shoe and hold it securely 
in place. For this type of foot a shoe with 
a strap is safer and usually more becom- 
ing. A shoe with a high heel should 
always be a little longer than a flatter 
one, as the slight tilt is apt to crowd the 
foot forward. Materials also influence 
the comfort and fit of a shoe to quite a 
degree. Very tender feet cannot endure 
the hard stiff leathers that are often used 
for walking shoes and those made for 
sport, and must confine themselves to a 
kid or soft leather with plenty of elas- 
ticity. Satins and fabrics of all kinds have 
less give than kid or leather and therefore 
should be fitted more loosely and with 
greater care. ‘The foot swells slightly 
when active in walking or dancing, and a 
shoe that can be worn easily for a short 
time while sitting down will prove an 
enemy after several hours of strenuous 
wear. 

A snug fit is possible as far as width is 
concerned, but no chances should be 
taken on length. A short shoe cramps 
the foot and throws it out of shape, 
induces an agony of pain and makes any 
free movement an impossibility. It is, 
of course, absurd to think that the slight 


difference in a size or two is visible to 


the naked eye of the casual observer, and 
balanced against the hideous discomfort 
of a short shoe this has no weight what- 
ever. Yet it is harder for the average 
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Do you realize? 


Your hair needs more than a mere 
shampoo to keep it clean and 
healthy during these days crowded 
with outdoor activity. 


NOW! The Medicinal Shampoo 





HAIRBAK 





Shampoo 
Tonic 
Antiseptic 

allin one bottle 


Menwho know praise it 
Discriminating women 
demandit!... 


An unrelenting foe to dan- 
druff and all scalp disorders 
... Leaves the hair soft and 
lustrous. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, a standard 8 oz. bottle 
will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 





Harrsak Company of America, Inc., Seattle, Washington 
SESE TESTS TESST ESE SE SESE SESE SESS SS SSESSESSESSSSS 











—— stockings have made De 
Miracle more than ever essen- 
tial to the complete toilette. For 
20 years well-groomed women have 
valued this Jiquéd that quickly and 
gently removes hair at the roots. 


60c, $1, $2—Everywhere or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th Street, New York 


oJ iracle 


Retain the Charm 
Of Girlhood 











Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 

















our Opportunity to 


MAKE MONEY. 
Harford Frocks, Inc., in your neighborhood and 
make $6.00 to $8. 00 daily selling latest New York 
and Paris styles in women’s apparel direct to con- 
sumers ata saving. Our plan is making thousands 
financially independent. Write today for tullinfor- 
mation—no obligation. 


HARFORD FROCKS, Fae. 
Dept.N —I Ai. 


Women—Men! Represent 





Subsidiary of Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
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feminine mind to be reasonable on this 
point than might be supposed, especially 
if the shoe feels fairly comfortable during 
the first few minutes of fitting, which is 
done sitting down, with no pressure on 
the sole of the foot. 

It is quite possible to deceive the eye 
as to the size and shape of the foot with 
a shoe of a proper and becoming cut. 
An extremely long foot looks shorter in a 
shoe with a short vamp. A very broad 
foot should not wear a shoe cut low on the 
sides, for with the present fashion of light 
stockings the contrast increases the width 
of the foot. Thick ankles should not wear 
shoes that end with a sharp line at that 
point, emphasizing their size. A strap 
going around the ankle is also apt to 
be unbecoming, while a strap across the 
top of the foot deceives the eye and 
reduces the annoying bulk. 

The woman who gives her body watch- 
ful care will not endure a corn or other 
blemish on her feet, if she can do anything 
to remove it, any more than she would 
permit an unsightly mark upon her face. 
She knows that in some way it will be 
visible to the discerning eye, and its 
presence reflected in her loss of tran- 
quillity, even when no severe pain results. 
When the skin shows signs of undue 
pressure or irritation that will lead to a 
corn if allowed to go uncorrected, a soft 
wad of absorbent cotton, or one of those 
little felt pads with a hole in the middle, 
will relieve the pressure at the point 
where it is needed. If a corn exists that 
cannot be removed by any simple home 
treatment a visit to the chiropodist 
should follow as soon as possible. 

Toe nails should be kept rather short, 
but not too much so. They should 
follow the shape and outline of the toes 
so that they do not wear through the 
stockings. These should be long enough 
to allow free play to the toes inside the 
shoes, but not long enough to wrinkle 
or crease, for this is another source of 
trouble. Light woolen stockings should 
be worn for active sports in place of silk, 
as they absorb moisture. It seems hardly 
necessary to say that the feet should be 
bathed every day, as this would be part 
of the daily bath, but in case of unusual 
fatigue an extra foot bath will often give 
relief. A small amount of powdered alum 
in the water is said to make the feet less 
tender. There are also powders on the 
market that can be dissolved in the foot 
bath to rest and relieve painful feet. If 
there are corns or callouses to be removed, 
this should be done while the flesh 1 
soft. Always powder the feet before 
putting on the stockings. This will take 
care of any excess moisture and add 
comfort. ‘There are powders that come 
especially for this purpose, or a good 
talcum powder will be effective. 

If the feet are free from soreness or 
irritation and the shoes are comfortable 
and suitable for the immediate activity, 
emphasis can be removed from these 
points and placed upon the correct poise 
of the body. The weight should be kept 
on the balls of the feet. This does not 
mean that this portion of the foot should 
touch the ground first, but that the 
weight should be transferred to it as soon 
as it makes contact with the solid earth. 
Once get used to this and a conscious 
sense of lightness takes possession of you 
that puts wings to your feet. 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in. 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce / 
bottleis all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been oe 
to fail. = 
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JAVA 


Crhe Wonderful French 


CHFace Powder 


A tint for every type 
EIGHT FRENCH HAND-MADE ROUGES 
and our new creation 
COLD CREAM POUDRE JAVA* 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Street 
% Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


New York 
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EN of affairs and high social standing have 
always found in Indiana Limestone the ideal 
building material for their homes. This natural 
stone meets all the requirements of beauty and sound 
structure demanded of exterior walls, and creates homes 
conspicuous for their dignity and stateliness. 
Indiana Limestone is the beautiful light-colored stone 
which is used for many of the well-known monumental 
and commercial buildings throughout the United States, 
and in which architects and large investors have recog- 
nized the building material par excellence that will last 
for generations without losing its loveliness of color and 
texture or its sturdy structural qualities. 
Cut stone contractors in almost every city in the United 
States can supply you with Indiana Limestone and will 
furnish estimates as to costs. 
Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Distinctive Houses 
of Indiana Limestene,” shows many of the finest homes 
in this country which have been built of this material. 
A copy will be sent you free upon request. 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


oe discourage ae 


Indiana Limestone build 

ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to 
clean a stone building 
may obtain complete in 
formation on methods 
that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone, by 
writing to the 


Limestone Company, Ser 
vice Bureau, Bedford, 7 
\ Indiana / 











Royal Italian Embassy, Washington, D. CG 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
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FAfistoric 
FHfacienda Grande 


(Continued from page 51) 


which he developed agriculturally. This 
new home, like the first ranch house, was 
fashioned of sun-dried adobe brick and 
planned on such splendid proportions that 
its gleaming walls and red tile roof pre- 
sented an enchanting picture ideally 
framed by the swaying boughs of the over- 
arching pepper trees where mating mock- 
ing-birds filled the air with melody. 

With the good Don Juan so regally 
established in this delightful dwelling it 
quite naturally came about that the old 
adobe should become the abode of 
Leandro, the stalwart son, the hope and 
pride of the family. Swiftly and happily 
the golden years completed their cycle in 
the fertile land of the don’s adoption, and 
Leandro, according to accepted custom, 
ruled in his father’s stead, conducting the 
affairs of the rancho with traditional 
fidelity until the advent of the invading 
American forces ended the reign of Old 
World autocracy and, with the self-willed 
passing of Leandro, who had valiantly 
resisted the conquering host, the final 
chapter of dominion was indelibly written 
in the history of the Osunas. 


HEN, paralleling the fate of the 

missions, came years of neglect, de- 
spoilment and decay for the desolate adobes 
in the silent Valley of the San Dieguito. It 
was a long and somber era, for want and 
desecration ravaged the land and even 
the tile roofs of the buildings were heed- 
lessly pulled apart and crudely piled over 
squalid shelters and cattle sheds; but 
through it all, roofless, gaunt, forlorn, the 
solid walls of the Osuna adobes remained 
upright as though refusing to return 
ignominiously to the soil from which they 
had been shapen. 

Slowly the reconstructive action began. 
Gradually the pueblos to the north and 
south awoke from their dreary lethargy 
and became pulsing centers of community 
and commercial activity; yet all the while, 
unconscious of time and change, the 
scarred, pathetic adobes of the vanished 
Osunas lay somnolent and still in the 
sunshine. And so they remained until 
understanding hearts and able hands 
reverently began the epochal work of 
restoration. 

Today the historic adobes form the 
nucleus of a community of homes that 
are rising, layer upon layer of thick walls, 
in the midst of the young groves of sub- 
tropical fruits that comprise the planting 
of the nine thousand acres of the Rancho 
Santa Fe. In character and landscaping 
these newer homes are faithful repro- 
ductions of Colonial-Spanish architecture, 
but in order to meet present day needs 
they are supplied with all equipment 
necessary for modern comfort and well- 
being. So true to type are they that the 
charm of Old Spain lingers lovingly in 
portal and patio, for the school and 
business buildings reflect the theme so 
vividly that even the smallest school child 
comes into close and inspiring contact 
with architectural beauty, while from 
sunlit mesa and shaded knoll the old 
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adobes, now responding to the quickened 
throb of life about them, brood over all 
in gracious benediction. 

The house of Leandro, which has been 
completely rehabilitated, is once again a 
home where every detail, both within and 
without, is typical of its original harmony 
and hospitality. The red tiles that cover 
the roof were made by the Indians at the 
Pala Mission, the grille windows were 
fashioned after those selected for the 
better class of early California dwellings, 
while an intriguing door, designed like 
one at the nearby mission of San Juan 
Capistrano, adds to the romantic interest 
of its restoration. 

And “Hacienda Grande”, where Don 
Juan reigned in feudal splendor, is also 
restored in a manner that will win fullest 
appreciation, for although it is also a 
private home it is destined to become a 
veritable museum where in authentic 
setting the arts that are eloquent of the 
padres and conquistadores will be in 
constant daily use. One by one these 
treasures are being collected and, within 
the year, when the work of restoration 1s 
completed to the final details, will be 
assembled in the Manor House of the 
Osunas. Then, aglow with new life, the 
old adobe that so long has slumbered 
behind the sheltering shade of the 
gnarled pepper trees that droop protect- 
ingly about it will add color, warmth and 
glory to the history of California in the 
years that are to come. 

CurisTINE EMERY. 





eA Garden in 
Old Tuolumne 


(Continued from page 53) 


into the atmosphere of a Golden Yes- 
terday. 

Here are gardens planted by pioneer 
hands in the early ’60s when Tuolumne 
was at its zenith as a a gold- -mining county, 
an era made famous in literature by Bret 
Harte, and the historic town of Sonora is 
yearly abloom with beauty bequeathed by 
garden-makers of the past. La Marque 
roses and another old-fashioned and now 
nameless favorite, its clusters of small 
double white roses tinged with pink, are 
still beautifying the stone walls of the 
William Rother building, a two-story 
structure on Washington street. In its 
second story was published “The Amer- 
ican Flag,”’ a newspaper established in the 
*sos. D. O. McCarthy conducted this 
paper during the Civil War when its 
vehement stand for the Union drew the 
wrath of political opponents. It has been 
recorded that “probably no more violent 
utterances ever emanated from any sheet 
than those which appeared in the weekly 
newspapers of Sonora during the war 
times.” Naturally the editor had many 
enemies and one of these political and 
personal quarrels terminated in the death 
of a merchant named Davis, at the hands 
of McCarthy. The facts seemingly justi- 
fied the editor’s act. The “American 
Flag” suspended publication December 
19, 1866. 

At the foot of these rose vines of Yester- 
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Oinpes! | 


—in a window shade _ 
that will not sag or ruffle 








N evertefore has it been possible 
to secure a window shade like this! 
Stripes in a material that will not sag 
or ruffle. Self stripes woven right into 
durable Brenlin—a shade cloth that 
will wear and keep its beauty two or 
three times as long as the ordinary 
kind! 

For Brenlin, striped or unstriped, is 
quite different from the ordinary shade. 
It has none of the usual brittle filling 
of chalk or clay to break and fall out 
and leave unsightly cracks and pin- 
holes to glare against the light. 

Strong and flexible, much like 
tightly-woven linen, 


Self stripes in 
durable Brenlin 








Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a 
few cents more. Be sure to see the 
new Brenlin stripes before you select 
your window shade material. Com- 
pare it with any striped window shade 
you have ever seen. 

Samples free upon request. Write 
for them and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Address Cincinnati. 


Tue Cuas. W. BRENEMAN ComMpANY 


‘The oldest window shade house in America” 
2075 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J. 





Brenlin has weight 
and body enough in 
itself tokeepitalways 
straight and smooth. 
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DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, 2 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


D.N.&E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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No Other Wax 
Cleans 


Like this 


Here is an entirely new and 
different wax that has the re- 
markable property of cleaning 
as it is applied. No previous 
cleaning of the surface is neces- 
sary when Liquid Veneer Li- 
quid Wax is used. Think of it 
ally two operations in one! 
Think of the time and labor 


saved. 

So that you may demor- 
F ree strate to your own satis- 
Trial faction that this new wax 

does not merely gloss over 
Bottle the surface but actually 
cleans down to the original beauti- 
ful finish, we will send you a liberal 
trial bottle, entirely FREE. 


VAD WO 
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day are bush roses, started trom cuttings 
of old bushes that grace the garden at the 
Crystalline Mine, one of the famous mines 
along the Mother Lode. In front of the 
roses are shrubs of pittosporum nigricans 
interspersed with iris and phlox. 

On the other side of the driveway is a 
historic garden with a six-foot frontage in 
roses bordered by stachys lanata and 
iberis. The glory of this garden is a 
mission-grape vine on the second terrace, 
a prized legacy of the early 60s. Through 
many vicissitudes it flourished until it 
extended across the entire lot, one hun- 
dred and ten feet, and upward into the 
top of a venerable pear tree. In clearing 
the lot on which to build our home a 
large portion of this persistent vine had 
to be cut away. Shortly after, the old 
pear tree refused to play Atlas and bear 


| the heavy burden any longer and col- 


lapsed. Preservation of the tangled old 
vine now presented a more difficult prob- 
lem than heretofore. A trellis was built 
across the terrace, a distance of forty-two 
feet, from the vine to the pergola along 
the north side of the house on the lower 
terrace. It was then allowed to wander at 
will over the pergola and has now reached 
the end of the forty-foot pergola, with 
tendrils beckoning for further support. 
About thirty feet of the remainder of the 
vine festoons the rear of the garage and 
helps to conceal a small tool house. The 
vine has to be heavily pruned each year to 
keep it within bounds, the length being at 
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crop of grapes. Formerly the grapes, 
being of the small mission variety, were 
not much appreciated except by the 
Cedar Wax-wing birds. Beautiful birds 
they are, with jaunty black-crested heads, 
their soft grayish coloring blended with 
olive and yellow, the brilliant red feather 
on their wings like a layer of red wax. 
For many years on their journey south in 
November or December according to the 
season, they stayed a week or ten days 
with us enjoying a vintage festival. Tt 
took that length of time for the birds to 
strip the vine. It was a pleasure to see 
them enjoy the grapes and to watch their 
acrobatic antics from the breakfast-rooin 
windows. One year while I was away 
some grape-pickers took all the fruit and 
when our feathered friends returned they 
showed their displeasure by desertion 
thereafter, only a few appearing for a day 
or two. With the hope of forgiveness and 
to lure them back to us a goodly share of 
grapes is left for them each year. 

he trellis supports are twined with 
roses, their pink and white mingling with 
the graceful leaves and tendrils of the 
vine in the spring. The vine in autumn, 
bearing its clusters of purple fruit, pre- 
sents another lovely picture. 

This portion of the terrace with “vine- 
clad roof and leaf-tiled floor” is a favorite 
gathering place. On the silver screen in a 
well known play featuring a noted star it 
is indeed charming. 

In the days to come, may the living 








landmarks of Old Tuolumne continue te 
endure. JutretrE Mouron Hoop. 


LIQUID 
WAX 


Not only does it clean quickly and 
i thoroughly but it is easy to apply 
q either with a cloth or with the | 
a 
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present one hundred and ten feet. 
Each year the vine yields a bountiful 

















Painted Furniture 


(Continued from page 70) 


Liquid Veneer Floor Waxer. It 
dries in a few moments and light, 
d even rubbing produces a velvety 
P finish that makes furniture and 


firmly and flatly on the painted surfaee. 
If it comes away without sticking at any 
point the article is ready for a second 


into a harmonious plan simply by the 
use of paint. There is the element of 
creation in this that sings along the 





trial bottle, FREE. The preliminaries prepare the surface cupboards painted a deep Chinese red, 


Me woodwork glow with new beauty. | nerves and gives skill to the fingers. It coat. 
| calls on the artist in each one of us with- By this mean old _ pieces are 
" Mail coupon for 10c | | out making any great technical demands. made new and lovely! The inside of 














for the paint. First of all, a paint-remover 


as a rich background for the antiques 


4 ig | or varnish-remover should be applied to they contain. Odd shelves and wall racks 

12 oz. 60e all furniture that has been previously flaunt a new color boldly against a neu- 

Quart $1.40 | | varnished or painted. This is work that tral wall. The kitchen does not escape, 

| should be done outdoors or in an unused for here the possibilities are endless. 

Buffalo | room or shed, for these liquids make Coffee cans, flour tins, sugar boxes and 

. on Specialty short work of any surfaces or fabrics with cake and bread boxes may be painted or 

oF | which they come in contact. Thefirst coat lacquered in one color and banded with 
; Co. | should be scraped off and another applied another to match. 

hy Buffalo, | to remove the tenacious portions that If an entire room is to be given a new 

fi mh | did not give way under the first attack. coat and a new color it should be kept 

4 o\ Then wash the furniture thoroughly with to a soft tint, cool greens or grays, buff 

i cM '\ | strong soap and water with enough wash- _ walls, perhaps, with woodwork that har- 

4 ‘ | ing soda added to remove all traces of monizes. If the furniture also is to be 

i \ | the paint-remover. lacquered there should be a contrast in 

| 





color, but the strong shades should be 


a , wer e I‘ the wood has an open grain it may avoided. If, on the other hand, color is 

git ng He, » | be necessary to rub it over with a_ to be applied to only an occasional piece 

< 93% or peta ee” ‘| paste filler, applied with a soft cloth, work- here and there, a small table, a slim, stiff 
¥ es Fi, Pas \ | ing across the grain. This gives a smooth chair, a wall shelf or a narrow day bed, 
Ene oo ‘; | surface for the first coat of paint, but then one of the gay, brilliant colors will 

Ay Mea 7” | forty-eight hours should elapse to insure afford a charming relief from the neutral 
—- eee | a smooth foundation. Go over it lightly tone of the room. Study out these points 

. oe ph ail | with sandpaper first, and then the fun carefully before buying your paint or 
cys” ea | of painting begins. Give each coat of facquer. Study the color card and decide 

< paint time to dry before applying the on the shade that will prove most satis- 





| best test is to place the palm of the hand 


next. Over-enthusiasm has defeated more 
than one excellent piece of work. The 





factory. After that it is all joy and sur- 
prise and excitement—and a great deal 
of quiet enjoyment in the satisfying result. 
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The wonder is that rugs 
so beautiful can 
be so durable 



























































C(Q)H TTALL Rugs inspire that sense of gratification 


which can result only from a wise purchase. 
Though never offered at bargain prices, time proves 
them to have been the better bargain. 


Whittall Rugs have nothing in common with those cheap, tawdry 
rugs which are “oriental” only because they come from overseas 


The rug illustrated is a 9! x 12' Whittall Anglo-Persian, pattern 348, 
priced at $150, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 












Whittall Rug Booklet in colors Look for the name “‘Whittall” woven 
will be mailed on request into the back of the rug you buy 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES F_QUALITY 
160 BRUSSELS STREET “DORCESTER, MASS. : 
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The Telephone 











THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 


farmer’s watchman in times of 


emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
mapa wat from — loss of 
ives and property by giving am- 
= notice of deans oods. 

hree million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND I ELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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WITHOUT 


GLASSES’! 


NEW INVENTION and NEW 
KNOWLEDGE of the EYE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE 


E BARRETT EYE NORMAL- | 
IZER is the new invention which 
makes it practicable for you to use this | 
NEW KNOWLEDGE in your own home | 
and thereby retain or regain normal eyesight. 
The beautiful illustrated booklet on “Better Eyesight— | 
Unhampered by Glasses” will be mailed FREE upon re- | 
quest. It may answer your question: “What Shall I Do | 
For My Eyes?” Send for it today. 

THE BARRETT INSTITUTE 


1353 Pershing Square Building Los Angeles, California 
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mew Fas been used with 
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Ww) RESTORES COLOR AND 
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The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 43) 


Even so, he likes the thorny job and is 
undismayed. It’s quite impolite in our ff 
most intelligentsia circles nowadays to 
confess patriotism but Jefferson Myers is 
what they would call a nationalist in 
Europe. This internationalist flubdub 
makes no appeal to Jefferson Myers. He 
likes the picture the stars and stripes 
make, high in the air against a blue and — 
sunny sky. He would like to see them 
outstanding in every harbor the world 
around—just because he would, just 
because something inside makes him 
swallow and brings proud tears to his eyes 
when the old ensign rises on the halyards, 
Myers gets his patriotism from his Hel- 
lander father who landed on the California 
beach in 1847 and was a 100 per cent 
American at that very minute; and from 
his North Carolina mother, one of the 
human units of the patient hosts that 
crawled the length of the Oregon trail to 
hold the Oregon country for Old Glory. 


se Y mother and the West made me 
what I am” Myers says. “I am 
willing to serve the Nation in a spirit of 
recognition of the debt I owe the pioneers 
and my State. I accepted this appointment 
without strings. I am enough of a Cal- 
vinist to meet what may come without a 
murmur and so much of a Democrat that 
I expect no favors.” ; 
This all-western son of a Dutch father 
and a Carolina mother was born August 8, 
1863 in a log cabin, out there at Scio in 
Linn county on the Cascades slopes of the 
Willamette valley. The family had cor- | 
raled four half-sections of homestead land, 
and the kid learned all the homely arts of 
the plow and the saddle on that rough- 
hewn estate, with its command, of an 
illimitable back country of range and 
forest. Enough academic learning was 
picked up, too, to put him into Willa- 
mette University where he spent four 
collegiate years, cowboying on his grand- 
father’s ranch in high Malheur county in 
summers to pay the bills. Elected at 20 
to the legislature, he served well and faith- 
fully for many years, and at the same time 
exercised his inherited thrift so well that 
farms, ranches, orchards, forests, stocks 
and bonds, became his on a large scale. 
Almost before he knew it he was a solid 
citizen and capitalist with a finger in 
most every good thing that was turned up 
in canny Portland. Finally he became 
State Treasurer at about three-fourths 
less than the job cost him monthly and 
didn’t weep when the Coolidge landslide 
put him out, although 41,000 votes ahead 
of the general run of Democratic candi- 
dates. Myers admits that he is a typically 
successful farmer, inasmuch as he is not 
making a cent from all his broad acres— 
just keeping the weeds out and the bugs 
down. Furthermore, he is a member of 
the Grange, if you want proof of his 
farming authenticity. Besides, from his 
well-known farm house in Portland, he 
takes a leading part in_ developing 
Oregon’s current flax and linen boom. 
Blessed with good health and a sturdy and 
stalwart physique, financially indepen- 
dent and politically untied, Jeff Myers 
challenges ‘em to bring on their Shipping 
Board troubles! 
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You can get Pum-K1n RouGE at all Ow drug stores 
and Owt agencies; at nearly all good drug and 
department stores; or by prepaid mail, 75c. 
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Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 
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A right handy 


scale 
at rock bottom price 
















Easy-reading 
.poise casts 
ino shadow 


Arrow-tip 
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Can you think of anything you could put on | 
your farm that would give you more year- | 
around service than a Fairbanks Portable | 
Scale? 


Think of all the weighing you have to do. 
Think of all you would like to do if a good, 
portable scale were handy. Everything you 
buy, everything you sell, practically every- 
thing you use—shouid be weighed. And 
with a Fairbanks Portable Scale you can do 
it so easily—and know you are right. 





Large production of these scales permits 
big manufacturing economies. And Fair- 
banks users get the benefits of these savings. 
Thus you can buy the finest portable scale 
ever made by Fairbanks at the lowest price 
in Fairbanks history. 


See this scale at your dealer’s soon! Don’t 
be without a scale that will bring you so big | 
a return in service and in dollars-and-cents | 
savings. 


FAIRBANKS | 
SCALES | 





Preferred the World Over 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. - - 423 East Third St. | 
Presno, Calif. - - - - 1827 Inyo Street 
Portland, Ore. - East First and Taylor Sts. | 
Seattle, Wash. - - 550 First Avenue, South | 


Spokane, Wash. - 6518 East First Avenue 

Tacoma, Wash. - - - 432 Perkins Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah - 14 Southwest Temple 

San Francisco, Calif. - Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 


Branches in 40 principal cities of the’'United States 


‘ FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Inc.. Dept. 5409 


423 East Third St., Los Angeles: 
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Please send me your free booklet, “Weighing | 

for Profit,” without obligation. 1| 
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| usual, 


| you did. 


Wooing 
Christina 


(Continued on page 11) 


incredible, but it was true. He had no 
sympathy with Prof. Niles’ theories. He 
said frankly one day about a course that 
Roger Edward had wanted to offer: “We 
don’t want to go in for anything that’s 
new-fangled and half-baked.” 

After five years of slavery, Roger Ed- 
ward had become desperate. His original 
intention had been to save his money (his 

salary was two thousand) and go to 
Europe, and come back and get a man’s 
job in a modern school. But somehow he 
had not been able to save much; in the 
five years just one thousand dollars. 

Another year at Alpine, he knew, would 
drive him stark, raving mad. He hadn’t 
money enough to go anywhere that he 


| wanted to go, but he had to go somewhere. 


A complete change from the academic 
atmosphere, from every thought of teach- 
ing or reading—in his extremity he had 
bought a second-hand car, and a camping 
outfit, and had started west. 

And that was why he was a fool to think 
of Christina Chloe, or any other girl. He 
was an impecunious professor with no 
| prospects in the world, and he never would 
have any. In short, he was a failure that 
he wouldn’t have wished on the worst girl 
alive. 

He slipped out of the camp without 
breakfast, and, ten miles farther on, he 
turned off on a side road, and ate there 
with no great appetite. He watched 
from a shady spot by the highway until, 
about ten, he saw a heard the familiar 
squeaking sedan go by. 

Toward evening he drove on a few 
miles, and it was just getting dark when 
he saw a sign on the right above two tall 


| cedar posts which said: BILLY BINGO’S 


AUTO-REST. He went in and, being 

| waved to a location, he brought his car to 

a stop and, clambering out, he saw the old 

familiar sedan parked less then fifty feet 
away! 


ISS COLBY was sitting on its 
running-board. Miss Bates, as 
was fighting the gasoline-stove. 


| Christina Chloe cried out pleasantly: 


“Hurrah!” 
Miss Bates’ large black eyes looked 


| steadily at him. Miss Bates opened her 


mouth, no doubt to make some unpleasant 
remark. Not a bad mouth; a very good 
one, indeed, as mouths go, with a clean, 
sharp little curve to the upper lip. Why 
would she always use it so harshly where 
he was concerned? Roger Edward beat 
her to it this time. He said: “I want to 
assure you, Miss Bates, that I did not in- 
tentionally follow you.’ 

Miss Colby giggled. 

Miss Bates retorted: “I didn’t think 
I’ve noticed your preference is 
for blondes.” 

Roger Edward felt that damnable red 
i up under his skin. 

iss Colby laughed. 

Leila,” she said. 


show. 


“Don’t mind 
“She isn’t getting a fair 
It’s that infernal stove. When 


that works, she’s an angel.” 
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AMAZING OFFER| 


on New Kind of} 


Lawn Mower! 


HANDLES EASY AS RAKE 












The amazing 
new Monta. 
mower, sensational 
result of twelve 
years’ testing and exper. 
imenting, is now in use 
everywhere. Thousands have 
bought this new kind of lawnf 
mower, selling for $15.00. There is 
nothing else like it. No more back. 
breaking, tedious hand trimming. No 
more heavy lugging of cumbersome 
machines about your lawn. This won- 
derful Montamower weighs only 7% Ibs.! A woman or 
child can operate it with perfect ease. Trims lawn evenly 
to length recommended by government bulletin. Trims 
perfectly, clear up to trees, walls, sidewalks, etc. Leaves 
no ragged edges. Cutters of finest steel, last two to four 
years and can be replaced like razor blades. 
SPECIAL MID-SEASON OFFER 
Tremendously increased production permits an amaz- 
ing special offer if you act at once. The Montamower is 
absolutely guaranteed. You take norisk. Write at once 
for full details—let us tell you of this remarkable short- 
time offer. No need to take trouble writing a letter 
Merely send name and address if you wish. A post card 
willdo. It does not obligate you to buy. But don’t delay 
Address 
MONTAMOWER SALES cree: per- 9-C 
150 Louis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Avoid Imitation 
Safe 
Milk 


and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


~ASK for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 















“The 


Shortcomings 
of 


Parents” 
By Adele Humphrey 


£ 





HEN a high school principal | 

takes time to write her in- 
dictment of parents as a class, it’s 
likely that she has something to say. 
Miss Humphrey has,—whether you 
agree with her or not. 
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In Sunset for 
October 


On Sale Everywhere, September 15th 
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“It mever works,” said Miss Bates, 
faintly thawing. 

“There’s a perfectly spiffy swimming- 
pool i in this camp,” said Miss Colby, “and 
we're going to stay over all day tomorrow. 
Why don’t you?” 

Well, thought Roger Edward un- 
happily, he had tried, anyway. And now 
the responsibility would have to be on 
whatever power had brought them to- 
gether again, for he declined i it. 

“Thanks,” he replied. “I will.” 

Just then Miss Bates burned her finger. 
Whether it was*the way she pursed her 
red lips when she said “Oh!” or the glisten 
in her large dark eyes that made him run 
to his kit for salve and bandage he did not 
know. With the thoroughness and deft- 
ness which marked everything he did he 
dressed the finger. He was angry at him- 
self for this show of tenderness—angry too 
that he noticed how smooth and creamy 
was the texture of Miss Bates’ hand. 

In the morning he swam in a long, green 
pool. It had not the green of stagnation; 
it was crystal-clear wherever it was shal- 
low enough to see bottom, and its green 
was that of beryl and emerald. Roger 
Edward was a good swimmer, and Chris- 
tina Chloe proved a super-swimmer. Miss 
Bates, it was really astounding—in view 
of what Roger thought of her—how well 
Miss Bates could swim, and—Roger 
blushed and chided himself for the thought 
—how lovely she looked in her boyish 
bathing suit! But Roger recalling the 
night before challenged Christina Chloe 
to race and she always beat him. What 
with her challenging one another again 
and again with a spark flickering unseen 
(by Miss Bates, that is) in their eyes, they 
managed to exchange a few words. Some- 
how, between race and breathless race, a 
hike was arranged for that afternoon, just 
Christina Chloe and himself. As simple 
as that! Roger congratulated himself. A 
faint presentiment that it had been too 
simple, was forgotten. 


i= lunch Roger Edward, com- 
ing up from the camp-store, saw a 
huge, streamlike car with its top down, 
glittering with nickel and enamel, with 
great glass wind-wings and shields both 
ahead and midway of the body, swooping 
down'toward him'to swing'into the highway. 

It came too fast for him to get more 
than a confused impression of a young 
man who wore no hat but had hair as 
patent-leathered as Valentino’s, who was 
clad above in a silk shirt wide open at the 
throat, who drove carelessly like Jehu 
with one hand, looking down at the same 
time intently at the person sitting beside 
him. That person was Christina Chloe. 
A sort of sick and gone feeling swept over 
Roger Edward— 

As he approached his car Miss Bates 
remarked casually: “By the way, Christy 
said to tell you the hike’s all off this after- 
noon, and she’s sorry.’ 

What could he say? She was looking at 
him. “Oh—er—thanks.” 

Her lips quirked as she planted her 
barb. ‘Perhaps you noticed her going 
out? In that big, gray twin-six?” 

“Er—no. I don’t believe I did,” said 
Roger Edward blandly. 

“Gone with a handsomer man,” said 
Miss Bates, with gratuitous malevolence. 
And she added: ‘So now, of course, you 
won’t go at alt.” 
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Two reasons why 
sunset is welcome 


_ Sunset is welcome because it ushers in 
the hour for your favorite magazine. Wel- 
come too because it’s the time for switch- 
ing on cozy, cheerful electric lights that 
make your home seem even more homey. 

And back of the light, the power and 
light company ! 
Whether supplying light for an hour’s 
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interest of 
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7 pleasant reading or furnishing economical 
power for the West’s great industries, 
you can count on your power and light 
company for reliable service night and day, 
through fair weather and foul. 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


Western Electric 


Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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The“Mountie” isn’t |: 
lonely any more 


HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

last outpost of civilization in 
September, not to return until 
the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of 
the “Mounties” is the best equip- 
ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until the supply 
ship drops anchor in the harbor 
a year later. 


Ask any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Anger made Roger Edward icily polite. 
“My dear Miss Bates, I don’t quite know 
why you say that. Of course, I shall go. 
Perhaps you'll take pity and hike with 
me?” 

“Well,” said Miss Bates queerly, “I 
will. Yes, I will.’’ 

It sounded like a threat. And yet she 
was very nice to him all the afternoon. It 
surprised him to find that, more than once 
he even forgot all about Christina Chloe. 

They returned to camp about nine. 
Sometime shortly before two he heard 
Christina Chloe approach the sedan and 
say softly: “Hello, Leila!” 

From his rare student contacts, and 
from his reading, Roger Edward knew 


just enough of contemporary emotional | g 


life to make him uneasy. He knew that 
it comprised petting and necking, pocket- 
flasks, speed and wild parties—and often 
stark tragedy. He had a perfect loathing 
for haughty, white-flanneled young men 
of the sort he had seen driving the twin- 
six which had taken Christina Chloe 
away. To find one in Christina Chloe’s 
life shocked and pained him. But then, 
what did he, actually, know about her? 
One? There might be dozens of such 
sleek, insolent and lawless youths in her 
past! 

How old was she? Twenty-two, per- 
haps. Not old enough to realize her 
danger. And she would let almost any- 
one “pick her up.” He himself had made 
her acquaintance without difficulty. Prob- 
ably she knew even less about that young 
devil with the twin-six. A movie, chap- 
eroned by Miss Bates, and home again at 
ten, was one thing; tonight was another! 
Of one thing, at any rate, he was certain. 
The Bates girl was apparently the same 
age, but she had an air of knowing what 
she was about. She had no business to 
have allowed this! She was doing wrong! 


Bei Roger Edward’s morning slice 
of ham was tough mattered little. 
He needed something to chew on, and he 
worried it nobly. He was considerately 
quiet about getting his breakfast. The 
curtains of the sedan remained lowered 
until quite ten o’clock in spite of the noise 
of the other campers. 

Roger Edward had now long given up 
the idea of evading the young ladies. 
There were in his mind two intents. The 
first was to tell Miss Bates very plainly 
what he thought of her laxness. The sec- 
ond was to save Miss Colby from that 
young man, and, if need be, from herself. 

He was, of course, quite unbalanced 
this morning. The climate, the freedom 
of his life the last few months, Christina 
Chloe—they had done something to him. 
Shaw’s acid epigram was in his mind: 
‘Those who can’t, teach.” He sat down 
and hurriedly wrote a letter and gave it to 
a departing tourist to mail for him at the 
first town. It was a note of resignation 
addressed to Dr. Kenyon. Roger Edward 
was staying on. He could never again say 
to Miss Bates that he was not following 
them. He was going to camp on their trail 
until he got—that is, until he saved Chris- 
tina Chloe. He was through with teach- 
ing. He would work with his hands to 
support himself if need be, but he wouldnt 
wear out his brains on dolts and morons. 
Well, there had been a few clever ones— 
but not enough to pay—to pay him, at 
any rate. He was going to write, not 
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children’s faded 


dresses and coats 


SUNSET 


....and have 
wonderful 
success.” 

















































How man 
mothers than 
their lucky stars 
for magic SUN- 
SET to keep 
youngsters’ 
clothes trim 
and neat! 














Little dresses 
SUNSET- dyed 
in fresh, bright 
color look new 
again. Small boys’ worn wool suits 
and old coats are made fit to wear 
by dyeing in SUNSET Navy Blue, 
Dark Brown or Black. 


Modern SUNSET is very simple and 
easy to use. Anyone can dye suc- 
cessfully with SUNSET. It is used 
constantly by women who would 
not bother with home-dyeing by 
old fashioned methods. 


The 22 SUNSET colors are all fast 
for all fabrics. Only SUNSET gives 
perfect SUNSET results. 


Drug, department, general stores 
and leading grocers sell SUNSET. 





















Ask to see 
Color Card. 









AMERICAN 
Dyes 
CorporaTION 

Dept. 89 


Mount Vernon, 






Send 15c today for interesting book, “Cotor 
Harmony in CostuMz AND Home Decoration,” 
Has Chart of harmonious Color Combinations, 
and many color pages. IllustratedTie-Dyeing 
directions sheet included free, 
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promptly relieved and healed by 
a few applications of 


Resinol 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ bserve the. 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
MARK is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
enuine. Your druggist /» 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 
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teach. He had money enough to last for | 
some months. hen it was gone, he 
would get work in an orchard. 
So when Miss Bates emerged, she found 
Roger Edward waiting for her. 
“T want to talk to you,” he said sternly. | 
“If you please.” 
She looked at him, astonished. “Well, 


| 


| 


great grief, what’s your hurry?” she de- | 


‘cc 


manded. “Can’t you wait till I get 
washed and fix my hair—to say nothing | 
of a little much-needed nourishment?” 
“No,” said Roger Edward. And, tak- 
ing her firmly by the arm, he led her away 
some distance from the sedan. 
She balked finally and loosed herself. 


“This seems quite far enough,” she said 


coldly. ‘“‘Now get it over—and hurry, | 


please.” 

“T want to ask you if you think you’re 
doing your duty by Miss Colby?” said | 
Roger Edward. 

Miss Bates stared at him. “My duty,” 
she repeated. “My duty—by Christy?” 


“Exactly,” he said angrily. “Your duty 


—by Christy.” 


“T don’t know what you’re talking | 


about, I’m sure,” said Miss Bates. “You 

don’t by any chance think I’m her parent, 
y any 

do you? Or even her guardian?” 

3 think, inasmuch as you are ob- 
viously—” 

“Oh!” Miss Bates colored. “Thanks. 
Yes, I know what you mean. You think 
I am older than Christy and therefore—” 

senT = ” 

No—no really—what I mean is— 


He could not finish the sentence. He was | 
astonished at his own confusion. ‘There | 
was something very attractive this morn- | 
ing about Miss Bates still flushed and | 
warm from her bed—. He forced himself | 
to take up the subject of Miss Chloe’s | 


outing. 


HE point,” said Roger Edward, 

acidly, “is that it was nearly two 
when she got back to camp last night, 
Two!” 

“‘Are you quite sure!” 

“Sham.” 

“Perhaps your watch is fast.” 

“Tt is not.” 

“No—it wouldn’t be,” 
“Please go on.” 

“In the first place, you should never 
have permitted her to go at all with that 
kind of a young man.” 

“What kind, please?” 

“A parlor snake!” said Roger Edward 
vigorously. “Anything might happen— 
anything! What do you know about him, 
anyway?!” 

“Not very much,” admitted Miss 
Bates. ‘He has a lovely car, though, 
hasn’t he?” 


“That is the outrageous part of it!” said 


Roger Edward, beside himself. ““That’s 
exactly the way people talk’ nowadays! 
And then they wonder why— 

“Wait just a second,” 
dashing a truant curl from her eyes. “I 
gather that you consider Christy is not 
able to look after herself, but that you 
credit me with being competent to look 
after both of us, and you are advising— 
and rather insisting—that I do so?” 

She had the gist of it, Roger Edward 
indicated. 

Miss Bates looked at him for a little in 
a sort of wonder. Then with preter- 
natural solemnity she remarked: 

“Why—Aunt Sarah—how could you!” 


she agreed. | 





| 
| 


said Miss Bates, | 
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Pyorrhea robs 
FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, pyorrhea steals 
into the mouths of four out of five men and 
women after forty. You can tell pyorrhea’s ap- 
proach by tender, bleeding gums. Go to your 
dentist at once for treatment and be sure to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s pre- 
vents or checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use in com- 
bating pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums 
and keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

You owe it to your health to make Forhan’s 
aregular daily habit. At all druggists 35c and 
6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
’ Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 
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T IS human nature to want 

to progress and grow and 
carve out an outstanding 
position for yourself in the 
future business activities of 
the world. If real red blood 
tingles in your veins you are 
constantly looking for the 
greater opportunity. You have 
personality, initiative and am- 
bition, but so far have been 
unable to develop these latent 
qualities and abilities. 


We Offer You 
A Real Future 
For Your Ambition! 


The salesman-partnership plan of the 
J. C. Penney Company Department 
Stores has been given unstinted en- 
dorsement by master retail business 
minds. This plan provides for the 
promotion of you from salesman to 
store manager when you have proved 
your ability; again, in turn, to a co- 
partnership in a store as you prove your 
managerial qualifications, and, in due 
time, to a third interest in other stores 
opened as a result of your successful 
operations. You are furnished with 
necessary capital. This you repay out 
of your net earnings. 


Growth of the J. C. Penney Co. 
Assures Your Progress! 

ROM one store in 1902, this Com- 

pany has grown to a Nation-Wide 
Institution of 745 Stores, scattered over 
44 states. This year, 69 new Stores 
are being opened. Each of our Stores 
means that some salesman has pro- 
gressed to a managership and to, at 
least, a potential copartnership. Many 
more stores will be opened; many more 
salesmen are required. 


uf If you measure up— 
write! 


The men we are looking for are not 
over 35 years of age with experience 
in a general store; at least, with a 
practical selling knowledge of one or 
all of our lines; dry goods, clothing, 


= 


furnishings and shoes for men, women 
and children. If you are desirous of 
getting ahead, of progressing, and 
have the necessary ability and deter- 
mination to win, write our near-st 
office for our booklet, “The Next Ten 
Years.” All correspondence treated 
in strictest confidence. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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And tumbling out upon the heels of the 
last pronoun a gale of merriment, pro- 
longed and devastating, emerged from 
Miss Bates. She laughed until she cried, 
and then she cried until she laughed again. 
And yet, it was very queer laughter. 
| Roger Edward stood congealed in 
mingled astonishment and horror. 

At last Miss Bates recovered suffi- 
| ciently to gasp: “Thank you—s-so much 
| —P-p-professor “N-Niles! [ll warn— 
Chany — against the — d-d-devilish 

| d-dand He shall n-not wrong—our 
| frank k-k-Christy!” 

She went off, rocked by exaggerated 
paroxysms of mirth, ‘weakly, toward 
sedan. Somehow Roger Edward felt that 
he had hurt her again. He wished sud- 
denly that he hadn’t said anything. After 
all he hadn’t worried so much about Chris- 
tina as he felt he should have. The pleas- 
ant recollection of the afternoon spent 
with Miss Bates made him calloused to 
his duty. 

Roger Edward went rapidly i in the op- 
posite direction. He had a very uncom- 
fortable feeling that he had made a fool of 
himself. Yet he knew he had done right. 
He reflected that it was sad that, if one 
did do right, he very often felt foolish. To 
do right, and to feel wrong about it—one 
of the world’s great paradoxes. He posi- 
tively. cringed as he remembered the ex- 
pression of Leila Bates. But, damn it, he 
had done right! 

It was noon when he returned to his car. 
Miss Bates and Miss Colby were finishing 
a combination breakfast and luncheon. 
He was relieved that neither of them 
laughed upon seeing him. 

Christina Chloe called: “I had a peachy 
sw im! Where were you?” 

“Just w alking,” said Roger Edward 
affably. “Sorry.” 


ISS BATES rose with a wan 

smile, which she directed to 
Roger Edward. “I’m going to leave you 
for a few minutes in the excellent care of 
Professor Niles, Christy,” she remarked, 
and went off to converse with a newly 
arrived car from her own state. 

Christina Chloe was dallying with the 
remains of a lemon biscuit and a dish of 
ice cream from Billy Bingo’s stand. Roger 
Edward suddenly became firm in the be- 

ef that she couldn’t be a day over 
twenty. 

She said: “I was awfully sorry to miss 
| yesterday. Something came up. peat 
| very well get out of it. And I didn’t have 
a good time, either. Not so very.” 

Roger Edward wondered why his heart 
didn’t leap. 

“T don’t think,” she went on thought- 
fully, “that I’ll go with—a certain party 
very soon again. It’s somebody I’ve 
known for quite a while. Was the hike 
—nice?” 

He realized now that it had been nice— 
nicer than he was willing to admit. ‘“Per- 
fectly gorgeous,” he said. ‘Wonderful— 
scrumptious—immense!” 

“T thought it would be.” 

“Listen,” he said by way of punishing 
himself for enjoying an afternoon with 
Miss Bates. ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
today? Just you and I? We can take |" 
the car and cut off four miles. And see the 
sunset—and there’s a great moon—and 
have supper—and there’s a town close by 
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“Poor Leila!’ said Christina Chloe. 
“Yes! But we'll have to do up the dishes 


rst. 

Undoubtedly Roger Edward had very 
little notion of time from that moment 
until their return. They climbed the 
mountain, inspected the fish, had dinner 
in town, went to a theater, and after that 
to a refreshment place, and finally drove 
back to the camp. It was apparently 
dead, and Roger Edward drove in as 
quietly as he could and parked in his own 
place. They got out. 

Miss Bates was sitting up for them! 
She rose from the glowing embers of a tiny 
camp fire, and said, in low, vibrant tones: 

‘Then what kind of a reptile do you call 
yourself, Professor Niles? You aren’t a 
parlor snake—I suppose you’re a class- 
room serpent? Christy, you wild, reckless 
infant, you come straight to your mamma 
and to bed! As for you, Professor—good- 
bye!” 

Christina Chloe’s giggle bubbled up for 
an instant as they left him standing there, 
silenced and overwhelmed. He examined 
his watch. It was a quarter of two! For 
a couple of hours he slept very little; then 
for another couple he slept very soundly 
indeed. What wakened him was the old 
familiar squeak. 

He peered from his little screened bed- 
window. The sedan was going! Miss 
Bates, with set, stern face, was driving. 
Christina Chloe was fumbling with the 
window. It opened a crack and a piece of 
paper fluttered out unobserved by the 
driver, and lodged near Roger Edward’s 
car. When he got it, it said: 

Yesterday was wonderful. Thanks. 4u 
revoir. C. C. (Stands for Captured and 
Carried—Away!) 


OGER EDWARD, an hour later, 
followed them. 

He found them that evening camped 
just south of Portland by the simple ex- 
pedient of driving into every auto-camp 
along the way until he did find them. 

He remarked brazenly, as he drove up 
and parked nearby: “And the villain still 
pursued them.” 


Miss Bates flushed and Miss Colby 
giggled. 

Later on Roger Edward ventured to 
hint at another show, but Miss Bates said 
tartly: “After two nights of dissipation, 
Professor Niles, Christy has promised to 
devote this entire evening to her aged and 
infirm guardian. We are going to a show. 
And it’s a case where two is company and 
three is a crowd.” 

He assented gravely: “Yes, three is 
always a crowd, Miss Bates.” 

Christina Chloe laughed and looked 
away. 

So Roger Edward spent a long, solitary 
evening, very happily, between thoughts 
of Christina Chloe and an idea which, as 
he was now beginning a new life, he hoped 
to work out in remunerative prose. Schol- 
ars are apt to be unworldly. He had no 
misgivings. He was not quite certain now 
that he wanted Christina Chloe; but he 
felt a sort of assurance that he could have 
her, for the asking. 

Since he had overheard them say they 
were making the Mt. Hood Loop next, he 
was not alarmed when they left camp in 
the morning while he was breakfasting, 
and he called after them just a very casual 
good-bye. 
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He drove the Columbia River Highway 
at a leisurely pace, and reached Hood 
River in the early afternoon. They were 
not in the municipal camp so he drove 
down-town, and there he presently dis- 
covered their car parked before a hotel. 
Their names were on the register, so he 
registered, too. 

They came into the dining-room while 
he was eating that evening, and he heard 
Miss Bates remark: “Like the poor, we 
have him always with us.’ 

He said, as they passed the table: “It 
almost seems fated, doesn’t it, Miss Bates?” 

She replied coldly: “You're sure you 
don’t mean fatuous?” 

Christina Chloe giggled apologetically. 
“The stove,” she explained, “acted per- 
fectly horrid this noon.” 

“Devilish,” assented Miss Bates. 

“Perhaps,” he observed dryly, “you 
lack the domestic touch.” 

She turned away abruptly. “Lacking 
everything else,” she said bitterly, “it 


? 


would be strange, indeed, if I had that! 


HEY did not reappear after dinner 
that evening, and in the morning 
they evidently had left before him. 

The day was sparkling perfection. It 
was cloudless. That was to be expected. 
But it was more; it was clear. A sweet 
north wind was blowing across the million 
apple trees of the valley, and it had blown 
away smoke and haze. Roger Edward 
turned his car toward Hood, standing up 
gallant and debonair at the head of the 
valley. The rush of wind and the mur- 
mur of the icy irrigation ditches was in his 

ears, mingling with the throb of his car’s 
engine. A perfect day. And somewhere 
along the route he would encounter again 
Christina Chloe and Miss Bates. His 
spirits rose—soared. 

A river, swift, and white as milk, sang 
on his left, then on his right. Great trees 
rose in pillars into a tossing canopy of 
green. Dim vistas of canyon and moun- 
tain opened ahead, on the side. Rivulets 
sprang from cool, leafy crevices. Water- 
falls dashed in spray over ledges. The air 
was a sort of supernal wine. He passed 
shaded camps with regret in his heart, 
only pausing long enough to ascertain 
that Miss Bates’ sedan was not in them. 

Beyond Government Camp there is a 
stretch of road of matchless beauty and 
gradient, where, if a man’s nerve is sufh- 
ciently good and his conscience sufficiently 
bad, he can shut off the engine in his car 
and coast nearly fifteen miles, flirting with 
death and destruction all the way. That 
sort of driving was no specialty of Roger 
Edward’s, but that it appealed to some 
drivers was evidenced when, half way 
down that long grade, a hooting, lurching, 
roaring car, containing a solitary driver, 
cleared Roger Edward’s fenders by a scant 
six inches, and plunged ahead, careening 
madly around a curve. 

‘his was the machinery of fate without 
which it is difficult to say how long Roger 
Edward’s game of tag with the young 
ladies might have gone on, or what might 
have been its result. As it was, five min- 
utes after the car had passed him, he 


turned a curve himself, and, directly , 


ahead, he saw Miss Bates standing beside 

the road, and Christina Chloe seated on 

a grassy hummock passing a handkerchief 

“et ga face, which stained it bright with 
ood. 
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The sedan was off the road on its side, 
its engine hopelessly jammed against a 
great fir stump, wrecked beyond repair. 
A few hundred feet ahead, ditched, but 
upright, was the car which had passed 
Roger Edward a few minutes before. The 
driver was conversing violently with Miss 
Bates. As Roger Edward left his car and 
ran toward Christina Chloe, his quick 
eyes gathered evidence. 

“No—no!” she said, answering his 
questions. “I’m not hurt at all. Just a 
scratch on my cheek. I did that climbing 
out—on a pin in my shirt. Help Leila 
with that brute!” 

A miracle had happened, it was plain, 
On any other hypothesis both girls would 
have been dead. 

“That brute,” a burly, unpleasant- 
featured, and now violently angry one, 
was telling Miss Bates “just where to get 
off at.” And when Roger Edward in- 
quired mildly what was going on, the man 
looked him over insolently and asked 
how-come he was horning in? 


OGER EDWARD said with de- 

ceptive politeness that it was just 
because he was, that was all. Happened 
to be—and so he was. Like that. 

Don’ t get funny,” said the man. 

“T won’t. There’s nothing funny about 
it,” said Roger Edward. “You just missed. 
driving me into the ditch. You didn’t miss 
this time, I see.” 

“You’re crazy! They were *way over 
on the left side of the road!” 

“We were not!” said Miss Bates hotly. 

“And I say you was!” 

“Don’t,” said Roger Edward. “Be- 
cause I looked as I came up. They had 
driven for two hundred feet with two 
wheels clear off on the right. The marks 
are there. You never even put on your 
brakes until they smashed. Your tire 
tracks show that. What I don’t under. 
stand is why you stopped at all. Why 
didn’t you just coast right on—and on—~ 
and on—to hell?” 

“Say—can that!” advised the man, who 
was larger than Roger Edward. 

“T think you’re drunk, too,” said the 
latter coldly. And, as the other started 
away, he said more urgently: “Don’t go, 
please. Not until you’ve settled this.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, it’s settled 
right now.” 

“Not until you pay for it.” 

“Fat chance?” said the other, with an 
insolent bark of laughter. “Listen, mis~ 
ter! That car aint mine—see? You can’t 
do anything at all. You can’t collect off 
of me, because I don’t own any property 
—-see?”’ 

“You’ve got some money with you, 
haven’t you?” suggested Roger Edward, 
“We will take what you have on account.’ 

“Yeh?” jeered the other, turning again, 
“Come and try to take it!” 

To his surprise, the invitation wag 
promptly accepted. Just a second, or its 
split fraction, after that, Roger Edward 
seemed to strike the man in four places al] 
at once. There is but one explanation 
possible, if that is true, and that is that 
Roger Edward leaped into the air somes 
thing more than six feet and then came 
down with both hands and both feet on 
the man’s body. Whatever happened, it 
was effective. The man was down and 
certainly nearly out when it was over, 
When he had partially recovered, he gave 
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his name and address, age, weight, resi- 
dence, occupation and previous condition 
of servitude, admitted that he had lied 
and the car was his own, and extracted, 
under suggestion, practically a hundred 
dollars from his pockets and voluntarily 
surrendered it to Miss Bates. 

That done, he went to his car, put a 
block under the hind wheels, and, after a 
moment of uncertainty, roared away. 

Miss Bates stood with the little sheaf of 
bills in her hand for an instant. She 
looked tearfully at the wrecked sedan. 

“*N-now — we'll — n-never know —wh- 
what m-made it s-s-squeak!”’ she quav- 
ered. And then suddenly she burst into 
uncontrolled sobs. 


¢ HY — c-couldn’t he have—k- 

killed me—and f-f-finished it!’ 
she cried. “I h-hate — ch-children — 
other p-people’s ch-children! I h-hate 
te-eaching anyway. And now I—haven’t 
even—any c-car—to g-go b-back to my 
job—in! O-oh! O-o0-o-oh!” 

The bills fluttered from her hands, and 
she beat her clenched fists together in 
passionate despair, with averted head. 

Roger Edward did not know he was go- 
ing to do what he did until he had done it, 
but when it was done, he realized that it 
was what he had intended to do all along, 
and that it was exactly right. 

He caught the clenched hands of Miss 
Bates, and lowered them forcibly to her 
sides, and then he put both his arms 
around her and drew her as close as he 
could, and began to kiss away her tears— 

After a long interval, she said: “You 
oughtn’t to b-be doing this—you ought to 
b-be k-kissing Christy—because she’s 
rich—she’d be of some help to you—in 
your writing career—and everything!” 

“You say she’s rich?” 

“Horribly! Didn’t you know she’s Dr. 
Kenyon’s niece?” 

“Then her father is Colby of Colby 
Hall at Alpine? No, I never dreamed of it. 
This seems a million miles from Alpine. 
But I’ve resigned, anyway. Leila, we'll 
be terribly poor, I’m afraid. I’m afraid 
you'll be sorry.” 

“N-never!” whispered Leila Bates 
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vehemently. 

“But we have my car—and I do have a 
little money in the bank. And I'll work 
like—like fury. And at least you won’t have 
to teach—other people’s children. Then 
you haven’t really hated me all the 
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time?” 

“Hated you? I’ve been crazy about 
you! But I thought I hadn’t any chance. 
There was Christy—you acted so foolish 
about her—and she had everything—and 
them that has, gits! The joke was I had 
made her go round with me in my old 
sedan. We went to school together. She 
wanted to take me around in the twin-six 
and stop at all the best hotels. But I 
knew if I let her, I’d never be able to go 
back to a hall-bedroom and my wretched 
job. So I made her tour with me. Of 
course, we knew you as soon as we saw 
you. I was in one of your classes four 
years ago. You never looked close 
enough to the earth to see me, though.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Roger Ed- 
ward, in happy dismay. “This, then, is 
for arrears!” 

And after another period of oblivion 
they were aware of a voice in the near dis- 
tance shouting: “Hurray!” They parted 
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reluctantly and looked around. It was 
Christina Chloe Colby. 

“TIsn’t she a beauty—isn’t she a dar- 
ling?” said Leila Bates fiercely. “Are you 
sure you don’t want to change your mind 
before it’s everlastingly too late?” 

“‘Never!” said Roger Edward firmly. 

“Thank you, dear,” said Leila Bates, 
her eyes bright as jet with happiness. 
“But what fools men are, aren’t they? 
Don’t you even want to know who that 
parlor snake was that wrought you up to 
such a pitch?” 

“IT don’t care a hoot who he was,” said 
Roger Edward honestly. 

“Then I'll tell you,” said Leila. “It’s 
as foolish as a movie. That was her 
brother Don—in her car.” 





Small City Letters 


(Continued from page 45) 


the rolling Columbia through rich farms, 
and north to Puget Sound with Olympia, 
the state capital, Tacoma and Seattle. 
Everywhere between lie opportunities in 
vast forest wealth, potential water power 
unsurpassed, intensive farming, with 
herds of Holsteins, flocks of Leghorns, and 
every berry that yields a profit. It is 
also the natural highway center, with 
roadways in every direction, and every 
terminus a pleasure spot. Having the 
best of transportation Centralia is des- 


| tined to attract many small industries, 


| hope you will like us.” 


| ulating. 


comparable to the famous cities of New 
England, even when the big lumber mills 
are diminished. 

Newcomers are greeted with, “You will 
like Centralia,” and so it comes about. 
In some proud places one hears, “You 
ought to like it here,” and in others, ““We 
But the uni- 
formly friendly spirit impels you to like 
this one little city. The cooperative team 
work of all service organizations is stim- 
Here is the only community 


| building in the world that houses har- 


lc 


moniously: Chamber of Commerce, Retail 
Trades, Rural Development, Auto Tour- 
ist Bureau, Y. M. C. A., Girls’ Work, 
Ministerial Association, Women’s Civic 
Club, Veterans and Auxiliaries, American 
Legion Auxiliaries, Labor Council and 
affliated unions; and units in every 
uplifting enterprise. 

All the churches are in friendly interest, 
together with the management of the 
public schools, in every spiritual under- 
taking. The city enjoys the best type of 
commission form of government, the 
purest water, adequate public service. 
The score card should say, “Here is the 
treble best,” with the highest batting 
average of scenic, industrial, social and 
educational excellencies. Centralia boasts 
of no state institution to keep her alive 
like a leech, but is, with present attrac- 
tions and potential greatness, the best of 
the best. 


Silver City, New Mexico 
“The Best Small Town in the West’’ 


By ExizapeTH CaMPBELL BusH 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Ne sentiment nora sense of loy- 
alty influence my selection of Silver 
City, New Mexico, as the best small west- 
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stains, incrustations vanish. 
Sani-Flush leaves white, gleam- 
ing porcelain clean as new. 
Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing connections. Keep it 
handy in the bathroom always. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
wenient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full- -size can, 
30c in Far West. 35c¢ in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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ern town. Itis not my birthplace, nor do I 
now call it home. Yet I make the assertion 
of its excellence boldly, seconding no less a 
critic than Theodore Roosevelt, to whom 
its piney environs were a hunter’s para- 
dise. Year after year he came, alighting 
from his private car, climbing into an old 
buckboard, waving a greeting along the 
streets to folks who did not make a 
personage of him, who were not hero- 
worshippers. 

For that he loved them! 

Originally, Silver City was a water hole 
on the stage line between Santa Fe and 
Fort Bayard; at the time when Geronimo 
and his Apaches were committing their 
depredations, pillaging, burning, ravish- 
ing. Then followed the mining era, the 
town becoming the hub in a wheel whose 
spokes extended in every direction to the 
rich deposits of gold, copper and silver. 
Typically western, it throbbed under the 
regime of outlawry, when survival of the 
fittest was the rule. But the hardy pio- 
neers—the first settlers—stood by undis- 
mayed. 

Then the price of copper went down; 
silver ore lay shimmering in unworked 
mines; the bottom dropped from beneath. 
New resources had to be uncovered and 
cattle raising became the chief industry, 
vast herds roaming the ranges, prosperity 
in their wake. 

But forests had been cut away, and in 
1901 a cloudburst swept down from the 
mountains, leaving ruin and devastation 
behind. The next morning, weary mer- 
chants who had kept sleepless watch over 
the pitiful remnants of their stock, held 
a meeting. They emerged from it with 
grim faces and set to work, moving the 
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town "back, rebuilding it substantially. 

About this time, the Government 
selected Fort Bayard as a sanatorium site 
for tubercular patients. This was a new 
cue. Silver City began boosting her cli- 
mate; her sparkling mountain water; her 
cool, delightful summers. The State 
Teachers College was secured; a noted 
eastern savant of medicine built another 
sanatorium at great cost; and still others 
followed. This brought in enterprising 
and worthwhile citizens, who had either 
regained their own health, or whose 
families were being benefited. 

Then a killing drouth; for five years. 
Cattle men borrowed heavily; the indus- 
try was inflated beyond all margin of 
safety, for bankers had considered these 
loans safe and desirable. But a big mining 
company unexpectedly withdrew its de- 
posits from the First National Bank. 
There was panic; the banks closed their 
doors. Not a penny was in circulation 
for weeks. Still the hardy stock that was 
Silver City’s citizenry was not downed. 
With unbounded optimism they sub- 
scribed, turning over their deposits for 
years to come that the banks might 
reopen. 

Silver City today, with its scarce five 
thousand souls, lies at the end of a rail- 
road spur, six thousand feet above sea 
level. But its main streets are paved; it 
has golf links that a Scotchman might 
envy, and a community spirit, born of 
adversity, that is unparalleled, I believe, 
in the West. 

Who wouldn’t boost a town with a 
colorful background like that—a town 
that has the courage to rise above such 
dire misfortune and still smile! 


and Woolly, is Now One of 


the Most Progressive of Modern Western Cities 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: By Lao 
“—D4 ADDY of them all!” Not only 
does my city excel in Frontier 
Days Celebrations, but airport Cheyenne 
seemingly is the city superior of the West. 

Through advertising and visitation of 
thousands from all corners of the globe, 
the once “wild and woolly” Cheyenne has 
become known as one of the most pro- 
gressive of modern cities on the edge of the 
West. 

It is the strategic point on the trans- 
continental air route, with a branch to 
Pueblo, Colorado. The field has recently 
been equipped with the best modern 
equipage procurable. Safe provision for 
night flying is provided by one of the 
largest projectors in the country. 

It has a Frontier Days Celebration 
known and recognized by the world as the 
best of its kind. There are accommo- 
dations for over thirty thousand people. 

It has a camping ground which would 
be a credit to a metropolitan city with 
modern conveniences, complete even to a 
post office and fishing, a real camping 
villa in itself. 

There are three railroads: Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Colorado and 
Southern, and the Union Pacific, the 
latter a transcontinental road_ which 
maintains a division terminal and repair 
shops worth several millions, employing 
over fifteen hundred people. 

As a governmental and political center, 
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Cheyenne is the capital of Wyoming, a 
state that has set many examples of 
originality, among them Mrs. Nellie 
Taylor Ross, first woman governor. 

t has a military suburb, Fort D. A. 
Russell, the largest cavalry and artillery 
post in America, with two thousand 
soldiers. Each summer the C. M. T. C. 
training courses are held there. It is the 
headquarters for Pole Mountain Military 
Reservation, a tract set aside for summer 
military maneuvers. 

It is a business center for various 
corporations within and without the state. 
Its excellent office facilities, low rents 
have been recognized by the more pro- 
gressive business men. Cheyenne has 
become a real business metropolis. In 
addition to excellent railroad trans- 
portation facilities is the daily trans- 
continental mail service. 

It is a city beautiful during the summer 
months when the various parks with their 
trees and flowers, shrubs give us a delight- 
ful impression that spring to be followed 
by summer is here. Though there are 
many trees within the city limits, the 
adjoining landscape beauty is that of the 
plains which the true plainsman appre- 
ciates. 

Lastly, if you love the real out of doors, 
“where the West begins,” you will find 
old Cheyenne—modern Cheyenne—to be 
the best small city of the West. 
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Here’s a gift 
Just send coupon for full 
10-day tube of this new 


way to dazzling, white 
teeth and firm, healthy gums 


ERE’S a test you'll enjoy making. 

It makes teeth white and gleaming. 
Run your tongue across your teeth, and 
you will feel a film, a viscous coat that 
covers them. 


FILM ... the great enemy of 
healthy teeth and gums 


That film is an enemy to your teeth— 
and your gums. You must remove it. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations and 
gives your teeth that cloudy “off-color” 
look. Germs by the millions breed in it 
and lay your teeth open to decay. And 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles now 
are largely traced to that film. That's 
why, regardless of the care you take now, 
your teeth remain dull and unattractive. 


Firm the gums 
Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discovered 
effective combatants. Their action is to 
curdle the film and remove it, then to 


firm the gums. 
* * 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


‘FREE Papsadéat 


Mall Coupon oy. seu Day Onis Denies 


ge Sten ¥ Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Round the World 
Cruise 
planned for the best seasons 
JAPAN 
in all the glory of the Autumn 
chrysanthemums 
INDIA 
in comfortable cool weather 
NEW ZEALAND 
for a Midsummer Christmas 
AUSTRALIA 
during the Antipodean Summer 
THE RIVIERA 
at the height of thesocialseason, 
which is famous for its brilliancy 
After that there will be opportu- 
nity for Spring travel in Europe 
No other Cruise sees its countries 
at such favorable times, or visits 
Australia & New Zealand, in 
addition to Japan, India & China 
Sailing October 14 on the S. S. 
‘*Carinthia’’, the newest Cunarder. 
From Los Angeles, Oct. 29 
From San Francisco, Oct. 31 
Rates $2250 & up 
Send for the booklet 
“Round the World Cruise’ 
Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company 
433 West Fifth Street 
LOS ANGELES 
657 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
&. =a 
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(Continued from page 68) 


arms. The warmth in her voice went to 
his heart. 

“Ma chérie!” he murmured, smoothing 
her hair. “It is good to be well once 
more,” and added, “‘your father, he is 
well?” 

She raised her head. 

“No,” she replied briefly. And then, 
“T heard Captain Aakre’s whistle in the 
harbor last night,” she added, “and I 
expected there would be something like 
this happening today.” She shrugged, 
but he did not know what mention of the 
schooner’s arrival cost her. 

“Hélas!’ Barovic frowned, and then 
sighed. ‘Well, we will have to take him 
in hand again now that I am home. 
But, ma petite,’ he cried in sudden 
thought, “I do not believe Captain 
Aakre brought anything to your father 
this trip, after all, for he was here so 
short a time. He and Monsieur Ede 
stayed the night here and they left this 
morning for Tahiti—just a moment ago.” 

A deathly pallor overspread her face; 
her eyes widened. She opened her mouth 
as if to speak but no words came. 

Barovic took a step forward, and 
stopped. Every drop of blood seemed to 
recede from his heart. 


6© FQOM?” his voice was suddenly terri- 
ble in its intensity. “What is it? 
Why do you look so?” 

But even as he said the words, Pomaraa 
swayed and crumpled at his feet. 

He gave a dreadful cry. Lum Sai 
came running. A curt command and 
Lum Sai disappeared, to return with a 
glass of brandy. 

Pomaraa was so inert and still that 
Barovic thought she was dead. His 
mouth was so parched that his lips were 
too stiff to utter her name. Unable to 
speak, unable to move, he never knew 
how long it was until her opening eyes 
allayed his paralyzing fear. 

With a shuddering sigh she unclosed 
He forced some of the liquor 


her eyes. 
between her lips. A tremor passed 
through her. Then the silky lashes 


fluttered faintly, closed again. 

A spasm crossed his face. Then he 
straightened, stood up. His face was 
white and his jaw muscles stood out with 
unusual prominence. Some dim _per- 
ception of the truth was creeping over 
him, but it was only a part. 

For days thereafter, Pomaraa lay in a 
fever on the veranda, seeming sometimes 
to know where she was, but more often 
not. Peter Barovic, sad-eyed and gray- 
faced watched beside her. The China- 
man was able to coax him away t) rest 
now and then, but from his room, if Baro- 
vic heard her moan or speak, or thought 
he heard her, he returned to her bedside. 

Pomaraa’s delirium told him little save 
the mention of Douglas Ede’s name over 
and over, but he had no need, he felt, 
to be told. She raved of terrible things 
that wrung his heart. Of great drums 
booming at the “Long Pig” feasts, of 
“half-castes,” and strangely and dread- 
fully of lepers. Once or twice she said, 
“Amata” low and sorrowfully. 
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And every so often she would whisper, 
“Douglas, Douglas,’ never anything 
more. There were times when Peter 
Barovic tried to believe his suspicions 
unfounded and his spirits would lift a 
little, but always there came again to 
torture him with doubt and foreboding 
the memory of Pomaraa’s despairing 
face at the news of the Englishman’s 
departure and her strange swoon. 
She seemed to have an utter disregard 
for life, but Peter Barovic fought skill- 
fully and on the tenth day, the fever 
left her and she took a sudden turn for 
the better. 


URING all the days of Pomaraa’s 

illness, Jeanbon had come but 
twice to the house. Lum Sai, reporting 
on one or two occasions, brought word 
that the Frenchman was not well, but 
Barovic, unable to leave his charge, was 
forced to wait in patience. 

But one morning, Amata, strangely 
enough, came to Barovic’s for help for 
Francois Jeanbon. She had found him 
very ill, wandering about the beach. 

“Prenty too much mo’phine,” she 
remarked unconcernedly in answer to 
the Russian’s frantic questions. She 
walked across the veranda and stood a 
moment looking down at the quietly 
sleeping Pomaraa. 

“Ingrishman go with Captain?” she 
inquired suddenly, her eyes very bright. 

Barovic nodded. 

She smiled contentedly. “I scare him 
prenty much, I guess,” she laughed, 
and went away. 

The Russian looked after her, wonder- 
ing for a moment or two what her queer 
words meant, and then forgot the matter. 
There was Francois to think of. 

With the assistance of Lum Sai, Barovic 
made the journey to Jeanbon’s via an 
old horseback trail. Dismounting he 
limped into the studio. 

He found Jeanbon seated in front of 
one of his easels, his head sunk upon his 
breast. With the Chinaman’s help, Baro- 
vic persuaded Francois to lie down on a 
couch and at his request moved him to 
the open archway. 

“IT would see the sun in my garden 
before I go, mon ami,” he murmured 
faintly, and laughed a little. 

But he was very near the end, and 
there was nothing Barovic could do. 
His heart ached for this wreck of brilliant 
genius. 


“Pomaraa?” the Frenchman spoke 
with infinite weariness. 
“She is better—nearly well. Do not 


worry,” replied the other. “I will take 
her to France, away from here at once.” 
His mouth set grimly. 

A smile flitted across Jeanbon’s face. 
The deep sunk eyes held a soft light. 

“What a friend you have been Peter 
Barovic,” he whispered. “Le bon Dicu 
will reward you for the way you have 
looked after my daughter if for nothing 
else! Sacré!” he added, “but there was 
no one else to do it!” 

“Eh bien!” there was a great sadness 
now in his face, “there are my canvases, 
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s. ..in America we take the 


Sunset Limited ” 


IN PARIS and wherever world travelers 
gather the Sunset Limited is well known. It 
is recognized as the premier train for trans- 
continental travel in the United States. 


World travelers know the Sunset Limited’s 
colorful route of historic and romantic in- 
terest— daily from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, through the picturesque South- 
west and OldSouth to New Orleans; then by 
train or Southern Pacific steamship to New 


York {meals and berth included in the fare}. 


Known also to experienced travelers are Sunset Lim- 
ited’s refinements of service —its handsome obser- 
vation and club cars, comfortable lounge rooms and 
shower-baths; its ladies’ maid and barber and valet; 
and its dining cars that specialize in typical southern 
and western dishes. 


Southern Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
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Your dreams come true 
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Round theWorld 







Canadian Pacific 


4th Annual Cruise 


Sailing East from New 
York, on December 2— 
following springtime 
around the globe;visiting 
each country ac the right 
season, before, the heat. 
Christmas in Holyland, 
New Y ear’s eve in fasci- 
nating Cairo, Riviera in 
the gay season. Four full 
days in Peking. Ample 
time in Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, Japan 
and other countries. Ar- 
riving San Francisco 
March 25. 132 days—z2o0 
countries — 25 ports— 
28,400 m-les—every- 
thing worth seeing. Ca- 
nadian Pacific manage- 
ment — ship and shore— 
means that the cruise is 
high-class in every way. 
“Empress of Scotland,” 
eleventh largest ship in 
the world, will be used 
again—to 259 capacity. 
If you want more time in 
Europe,precedethecruise 
and join there; cash al- 
lowances. Book now. 





Canadian Pacific offices at 


Tacoma, Seattle 





Canadian Pacific 
W orld’s greatest travel system 


Call on or write local agents or 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 





cATMOSPHERE 


Perfect in appointments, service 
and environment. 


MODERATE RATES 





| take them with you, mon ami. 
will sell. 
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They 
At the Crédit Lyonnais there 
are some funds as well—she will not be a 
pauper—quite. Ma pauvre petite,’ he 
murmured softly. 

Shortly thereafter he began to gasp 
for breath. Peter Barovic pressed his 
hand. 

“Francois, Francois,” 
huskily, “‘this is terrible!” 

Jeanbon smiled a smile of rare sweet- 
ness. ‘“‘Mais non,” his voice was low. 
“It is—peace.” His eyes closed. 


XIX 


i the days that followed, Pomaraa 
came slowly back to health and 
strength, due mainly to Peter Barovic’s 
skillful nursing. When she had been 
sitting up for nearly a week he told her 
with great gentleness of her father’s 
death. She accepted the news very 
quietly, and sat, wide-eyed, listening 
while he unfolded his plans. 

“You would like to go to France, ma 
chérie?”’ he finished. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I 
like to go.” 

And so it was settled. 

Jeanbon’s personal effects, his books 
and journals, his canvases and painting 
paraphernalia had been packed by Lum 
Sai and some of the most valuable and 
interesting pieces of his amazing collec- 
tion of odds and ends. The contents of 
Barovic’s house were also being packed. 
The Russian was going back to civiliza- 
tion, never to return to his island home. 

Pomaraa grew slowly stronger. She 
spoke freely of her illness, though not of 
what had occasioned it, and Barovic 
waited patiently until he was sure of 
her strength before speaking of what 
lay like a dead weight upon his heart. 

Late one afternoon, nearly a month 
later, they came in from the garden to 
tea and quite suddenly he decided to 
speak. 

“Little Pom,” he began gently as 
they sat down before the cosy tea-table 
Lum Sai had prepared. “You care a 
little bit for your Uncle Peter?” 

“Uncle Peter!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
suddenly suffused. “How can you ask?” 
The vibrant voice was warm with depth 
of feeling. 

“Eh bien!” he exclaimed. “Then per- 
haps you will allow me to talk of some- 
thing that troubles my heart?” 

She regarded him with sudden wide- 
eyed attention and put down her tea-cup 
with a hand that trembled ever so little. 

“T do not want to hurt you, Pom, my 
child,” he said, and every word was a 
pang to him, “but my mind is not easy 
in the matter of yourself and this English- 
man so recently my guest.” 

She braced herself, and he saw the 
movement, slight as it was. His voice 
held a shade less warmth. 

“T have tried in the years of. your 
life,” his voice was very gentle, “‘to think 
of everything that might touch your 
happiness and provide for it. I have 
always felt that when the time came, I 
could persuade your father to permit 
you to go to France—take you myself 
if necessary. Of everything, I say, 
that might occur in the future I have 
tried to think, but I could not foresee 
that this man would come from another 
land,” his tone was harsh now, and 


he. whispered 


would 
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Goodby, Hot Suspenders! 
Men, here’s that long-looked-for freedom 
from tight belts and unsightly suspend 
ers! Here’s a little “wrinkle” that does 
its job of supporting the trousers far 
better than any sort of harness you 
have ever worn. With all clothing 
loose at the waist, and the trousers hung 
correctly—from the shoulders—what more 
comfortable, healthful means of support 
could be found? 
For Golfers, Dancers and Neat Dressers 

(DR. CATES’ PATENT) 
Holds your shirt down, too; and trousers | 
hang trimly at the waist and ang 

Sta-ons are much lighter than belts or 
suspenders; invisible, and easy to adjust; 
slip-proof; harmless to the sheerest silk. ‘ 

Order yours today. Gold plated, $1 per pair. 
THE STA-ON CO. Dept. 40 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE 


Relieves pain instantly. Cleanses and pro- 
tects cavity. Retards decay. Destroys odor. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
druggists or by mail, 25c. Made for thirty- 
five years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Ohi: STRENGTH 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


DRUG AND DEPARTMENT 
STORES EVERYWHERE 








| CALIFORNIA 


| Farm Lands and Industrial Sites | 
| located between | 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento | 
| SAN FRANCISCO -SACRAMENTO R. R. 


:,,/40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write{ Oakland, Cal. 








1s ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
— . cleanest, easiest way. New 
Mh * tin packagecontainsi8“Bis- 
! Kits," always fresh. 35¢ at 
«alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
. Springfield 
Ohio 
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Pomaraa rose. 
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‘And that while I lay helpless, 





“T have seen you lying ill, tortured, 
whispering his name,” he cried. ‘What 
was this man to you, Pom?” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Zhe Mission Play 


(Continued from page 35) 


Scarcely realizing the stupendous un- 
dertaking of this courageous producer, 
one of the most representative audiences 
that ever beheld a world premiére sat 
there in the sacred atmosphere of the San 
Gabriel Mission and witnessed the unfold- 
ing of California’s epic play. Although 
that first presentation was comparatively 
crude and lacking in artistic touches, the 
noble and sacrificial endeavors of Fray 
Junipero Serra, who refused to leave San 
Diego and the barbaric Indians to famine 
and pestilence and return to Mexico, 
eripped that first audience in a complete 
Cries of “Author! Author! 


hypnosis. 
McGroarty! McGroarty!” broke the 
dramatic silence following that last 


pathetic scene, and John McGroarty, his 
eyes brimming with tears of joy, came 
before that majestic curtain to thank his 
loyal friends. Standing there in the 
mellow stage light, with the luminous 
blue of the old Spanish curtain as a fitting 
background, McGroarty seemed the very 
reincarnation of that first father president 
of the Missions, Junipero Serra, and his 
smiling face was illumined like a beacon 
light to guide the destinies of his great 
play in the turbulent years to come. 

That the Mission Play has weathered 
the storms of fifteen successive years is 
most emphatically proven by the new 
Mission Playhouse now being built upon 
sacred ground that once formed the 
cactus-walled compound of the San 
Gabriel Mission. The famous birthplace 
of Ramona, too, becomes part and parcel 
of the Mission Play by reason of this new 
annexation, as well as the world-renowned 
grape vine of San Gabriel, the mother of 
all grape vines in California, which was 
planted by the Franciscan fathers in 1775. 
Patterned after the grand old Mission of 

San Antonio by the world-famous archi- 
tect, Arthur Benton, with a seating capa- 
city of 2500, the new structure will easily 
be one of the most unique theatres in 
this country. It is to be completed by 
January Ist, in time for the opening per- 
formance of the 1927 season. 

Probably no other narrative presents 
such a dramatic setting for an epoch in 
American history as the chronicle of that 
marvelous Franciscan enterprise, begun 
in the year 1769 and ended a little more 
than a century later. The patient self- 
sacrifice and martyrdom of these devout 
pioneers to accomplish their purpose is 
vividly presented in this great pageant of 
the Mission Play. The glamor and 
romance of old Spain, mother of Cali- 
fornia, are portrayed by Franciscan 
monks, Spanish soldiers and _ sailors, 
Indians, picturesque adventurers, singers 
and dancers, who are not only to the 
manner born, native of the soil, with the 
blood of Castile in their veins, but who 
are also actors trained to the highest 
degree of perfection. 





The prelude before the rise of the cur- 
tain symbolizes in pantomime the three 
great epochs in the play: first, the savage 
sensing the approach of his white con- 
querors; second, the spectre of the faded 
military glory of the Spanish conquest, 
and third, the spirit of the ever-living 
faith in the cross of Christ. 

The leading réles of the Mission Play 
are taken by the best actors of the best 
suited types to be found in the country, 
and well known names in _ theatrical 
history vie with one another to become a 
part of this dramatic and sacred pageant. 


N fifteen seasons there have been 

eight Father Serras. The rdle was 
created by Benjamin Horning fifteen years 
ago. He was followed by Norman Mac- 
Gregor. Then came George Osborne, a 
Pacific Coast star who for more than forty 
years was a favorite everywhere west of 
the Rockies. It was the last réle he played, 
and he felt the part to be a benediction 
upon his work in the past. Osborne, was 
followed by another California favorite, 
Wilfred Rogers. Then Monroe Salisbury 
was imported from the East. He played 
the rdle with dignity and was well 
received. Then came a great triumvirate 
of the Shakespearean school, who for the 
past seven years have filled this exacting 
role. First of them was the handsome, 
dramatic and cultured Tyrone Power. He 
was followed by that high priest of 
Shakespearean drama, the eminent Dr. 
Frederick Warde. He in turn has been 
succeeded by R. D. MacLean, who 
played the réle last year and will play it 
again next season. 

In the rdle of Senora Josefa Yorba 
there have been six eminent actresses. 
Eleanor Calhoun, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in London, was first to play the 
part, lured by the sentiment of the réle 
and because her sister, Virginia Calhoun, 
had created the rdle of Ramona when 
that play, dramatized from Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s book, was first presented on the 
Coast. Miss Calhoun was succeeded by 
Lillian Burkhardt, who first became prom- 
inent in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
where she appeared in one-act plays of 
high dramatic quality. Miss Burkhardt 
was followed by Lucretia del Valle, 
descendant of an old Spanish family of 
California, who played the réle longer 
than any other woman. She is now Mrs. 
Henry Francis Grady of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Miss del Valle was succeeded by 
Rosamond Joyzelle, who played for but 
one season. Then came Patia Power, 
widow of Tyrone Power, a most charming 
and talented lady. For the past two 
seasons Violet Schram has played the 
part, and will appear in it again next year. 
Jane Haskins has played the part of 
Anita for the entire fifteen seasons of the 
Mission Play’s existence. 
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dake a South 


Sea Honeymoon: 
this autumn ¢ 











Grow young 


again 


n HAWAII 


Even if it’s a few years past due—no 
matter ! Shake off the clutches of the worka- 
day world! Come where these islands of 
Hawaii sun themselves in the blue Pacific 
by day and the Southern Cross shines in 
Where 


waves call insistently. Where you, grow- 


a perfumed night. warm silken 


ing staid in business, will live the dreams 
that should never have been put away. 





Less than a week direct from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancou- 
ver, and you’re here. Four or five weeks 
gives you a comfortable round trip, with 
time for golf, tennis, inter-island cruising, 
hiking, swimming and outrigger canoe- 
ing at Waikiki to your heart’s content— 
days of resting! 


Inexpensive 


$400 to $500 covers all steamer fares, hotels, 
sightseeing, the Volcano trip to Hawaii National 
Park. Accommodations ample, comfortable. An- 
other vast hotel at Waikiki; another great liner 
building. Book through your own local railway, 
steamship or travel agent. 


Write today for illustrated booklet describing 
Hawaii in colors. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


215 McCann Brpa., San Francisco, Catir. 
OR 344 ForT ST., HONOLULU, Hawall, U.S.A. 
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A TWO-HOUR 


SCENIC MOUNTAIN: 
TROLLEY TRIP 


unparalleled in 
its grandeur 







~~ WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDERS 


O.A.SMITH, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LOS ANGELES 





MARBLES O11 F 


Extends the life and use- 
fulness of your gun by dissolving the resi- 
due of all powders and stopping the corrosive 
action of the acids before they attack the steel. A 
cleanerand lubricant in one. No other oil neces- 
sary. Spout cans; 3-0z. 30c, 6-0z. 60c at dealers. 
Mailed for 10c extra. Marble’s complete catalog 
free. MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 910 



















CHOICE 
Alaskan RAW FURS 
Old Ivory Beads. Indian Curios. 
From the Lair of Quality 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 














Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- = 
ea. Shipped prepaid on approval. Make 
big money allorparttime. Nocapitalor 

ence. TLE sections furnished. 
¥ OUR TIRES FREE! 

FREE BOOK. 

Offer, Wholesale es and FREE Semple Kit. / 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO, Hy 
Dept. 453, Kansas City, Mo. WRITE 
Dept. ~ 453, Philadelphia, Pa, - NEAREST 
Dept. 453, Oakland. Calif. OFFICE 
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An inspiration to Californians, monu- 
ment as it is to the unselfish devotion of 
the padres, the Mission Play may be 
called without exaggeration the Passion 
Play of California. And, like Oberammer- 
gau, little San Gabriel is becoming more 
and more of a gathering point for tourists 
during the play season. 





Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 6) 


Galsworthy all the opportunity he needs 
to do the two things he likes to do. He 
can draw for you a carefully detailed pic- 
ture of contemporary life and spice it 
with plot trimmings by getting Fleur and 
Marjorie into and out of as many diffi- 
culties as necessary, and he can say his 
say on matters of land and the unem- 
ployment situation and kindred social 
problems, through the mouth of Michael 
in his self-appointed task of saving Eng- 
land. 

Usually, as a matter of fact, you can 
trace Mr. Galsworthy’s personal enthu- 
siasms through the performances of his 
characters, but in this case it’s not likely 
that you’re listening to the author him- 
self. A scheme to solve England’s troubles 
by deportation to the colonies, at age 
fourteen, of workmen’s children, is just 
a bit too fantastic to ascribe to Mr. Gals- 
worthy,—or for Mr. Galsworthy to sub- 
scribe to. 

By and large, “The Silver Spoon” is 
worth your while. It’s Galsworthy, right 
enough,—in its smoothness, in its charm- 
ing writing, its grasp of the full length and 
breadth of the modern British scene. And 
even though the story possesses no such 
significance as others of the Saga, still, 
as we observed regarding the Barrington 
book (or did we?), it’s summer and one 
shouldn’t be overburdened with signifi- 
cances. Mere entertainment is enough for 
the warm weather, as any showman 
knows,—and publishers are, or ought to 
be, super-showmen. 

“The Silver Spoon,” then, is brought 
out in midsummer. Quite correct. 








Brief Reviews 


(Continued from page 6) 


Lilith. By George Sterling. 
millan, $1.50) 

A new edition of Sterling’s beautiful 
and dramatic poem, published with an 
introduction by Theodore Dreiser. 

Fishermen’s Lures and .Game Fish 
Food. By Louis Rhead. (Scribner, 
$2.00) 

Mr. Rhead has written a study of 
fishing by the new method of using 
imitations of real insects instead of vari- 
ations of the so-called “fly,” and at the 
same time a strong plea for more and 
better sportsmanship among fishermen. 

Toward the Flame. By Hervey Allen. 
(Doran, $2.00) 

The story of the author’s experience 
in France during the Great War. Mr. 
Allen evidently wanted to make his 
account as vivid as possible and he has 
succeeded brilliantly. This book is a 
terrific thing, a pile-driver right to the 
mental chins of those who were easily 
able to forget that there was a war. 


(Mac- 
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“ 
cay 
Hotel » 

Distinction 


Newest and 
most mode 
ern Hotel in 
Saint Louis. 


Inthecenter 
of business 
and theatre 
district. 

Has the quiet 
refinement of 


an exclusive 
club. 


400 Rooms 
400 Baths 


Rates from 
$3.00 


CharlesHeiss, Mgt. 








Classified Advertising 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 








Stanislaus County. California—Where farmers 
made $35,000,000 last year—All year crops—Land 
cheap— Write for booklet, Dept. C3 Stanislaus 
County Development Board, Modesto, Calif. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions. ee. ‘erms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Blidg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 


Patents. Send for Free Bootlet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opin- 
ion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 
G St., Washington, D.C. 








HELP WANTED 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. e secure position 
for you after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportuni- 
ties. Write for Free Booklet G-70 Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agents—New plan, makes it ge / to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a 
real manufacturer, Write for FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York 





$100—$200 weekly. Retaile-s live wire specialty. 
$40 weekly guaranteed against commission. Reliable 
house, Guarantee dealers turnover or money back. 
Pay you to investigate, Appleton Specialty Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Amazing large cash commissions intro- 
ducing beautiful $3.95 and $4.95 Fit-to-Measure 
guaranteed shoes. Actual samples furnished. 
Write for your territory. Style Arch Shoe Co., 
Dept. 160J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other government positions, write for 
particulars. Mokane, A-35, Denver, Colo. 





Earn $45 to $85 extra a week, selling beau- 
tiful shirts. Commission in advance. We deliver 
and collect. Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirts, 
Dept. L-1682, Cincinnati. 
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Biscuit Dough | 


his= 


Biscuits and plum cake—peach cake and old-fash- 
ioned shortcake—cheese biscuits and fruit rolls-—all 
better than you’ ve ever made them before— 


From this recipe 


2 cups flour (measured after sifting) 1 tablespoon butter 
5 teaspoons baking powder 1g cup water 
1 teaspoon salt 23 cup Pet Milk 


? 


Have milk and butter ice cold. Dry ingredients must be thor- 
oughly mixed before ‘‘cutting in’? butter with a fork. Add 
diluted milk, mixing with a fork (Do not stir with a spoon). 
Roll out lightly to 14 inch thickness on floured board. For 
Pium Cake (Peach or Apricot Cake) arrange dough on but- 
tered pie tin, fill with halved blue plums, cover with sugar, 
chips of butter and sprinkling of cinnamon. 





You will notice that the recipe calls for more 
milk and less butter than the usual recipe. That is 
due to Pet Milk. Because every drop contains less 
water than ordinary milk, but more than twice as 
much butterfat, and proteins, and sugar, and mineral 
salts—the real food elements of milk— Pet Milk 
enables you to put more milk in the diet—to give 
better health to your family—to have the finest rich 
flavor and texture—and yet to save butter. 


Our new book ““You can save on your milk bill,’’ 
will show you, in a hundred recipes, how Pet Milk 
for every use will give you better food, at lower 
cost, with greater convenience. We send it free. 

PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 





An egg so fresh that the hen is still talking 
about it is the only kind of egg fit to associate 
with the liquid sunshine called Wesson Oil. 
But when the two do get together, they 
make a mayonnaise so good it’s a positive 
benediction. 

As fot French dressing made with Wesson 
Oil—it makes the saddest, most reluctant 
palate smile joyously. 

And the green things that go into salads, 
and that are so good for us!—Why, they 
stand at attention in their crisp, green uniforms 


to show proper respect to dressings made with 
Wesson Oil! 

Things fried in Wesson Oil actually seem 
to enjoy it—else why do they make such happy 
noises about it, and come to us looking so good, 
and smelling so good, and tasting so good? 

We have a booklet telling more about 
Wesson Oil and its uses, including a number of 
interesting salad recipes. The booklet is yours 
for the asking. Just drop a postal card, with 


your address, to the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 


People, 837 Gravier Street, New Orleans. 








